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Editor  &  Publisher 


Small  world^^^ 


Recently,  we  put  the  whole  world 
in  our  readers  hands.  The  incredible, 
shrinking  world  as  it  is  today.  Our 
32-page  color  section*  of  completely 
updated  maps  is  more  current  than 
any  atlas  on  the  market.  With  all  the 
new  boundaries.  Political  alliances. 
Economies.  And  governments. 

This  section  is  invaluable  reference 


material  for  teachdk^  students  and 
our  readers.  And  one  way  of  helping 
our  readers  keep  up  their 

changing  world. 

*  We’U  be  happy  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our 
new  map  section.  Map  offer,  Chicago  Thbune, 
Rm.  770,  Chicago,  Illmois  60601 

Chicago  Tribune 


Which  one  paper 
do  you  iiteed  to 
buy  Baltimore? 

i 

In  case  you  missed  your  copy  of  the  SINDLINGER  REPORT,  here  s  how  it  ranked  Baltimore  s  daily  newspapers 


NEWS 

NEWS 

EVENING 

MORNING 

AMERICAN 

AMERICAN 

SUN 

SUN 

MEN -All  Readers 

269,000 

1 

2 

3 

WOMEN -All  Readers 

256,000 

1 

2 

3 

TOTAL  READERS; 

18-24  age  group 

65,000 

1 

2 

3 

25-34  age  group 

86,000 

1 

2 

3 

35  —  44  age  group 

144,000 

1 

2 

3 

45  —  54  age  group 

99,000 

2 

1 

3 

55  — OVER  age  group 

107,000 

1 

2 

3 

UNDER  (5,000  income 

112,000 

1 

2 

3 

(5,000-(7,499 

131,000 

1 

2 

3 

(7,500-(9,999 

117,000 

1 

2 

3 

(10,000-(12.499 

50,000 

1 

2 

3 

OWNING  AUTOS 
all  readers 

427,000 

1 

2 

3 

OWNING  HOMES 
all  readers 

370,000 

1 

2 

3 

HOUSEHOLD 

less  than  four 

263,000 

1 

2 

3 

HOUSEHOLD 
four  or  more 

242,000 

1 

2 

3 

Sindlinger  proves  you  start  with  the  News  American  to  get  40%  coverage  . . .  add 
the  Evening  Sun  for  26%  more  coverage  .  .  .  budget  permitting,  add  the  Morning 
Sun  for  6%  additional  coverage. 

Local  retailers  know  this.  That's  why,  during  1967,  they  placed  78%  of  all  daily  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  two  evening  papers  (divided  almost  equally).  Now,  as  a  National 
Advertiser  (with  no  forced  combination  to  buy)  you  have  the  same  free  choice. 

The  News  ilS)  American 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 

^Sindlinger  newspaper  study  of  Baltimore  S.M. A. —October  1966— June  1967 
Daily— 220,756;  Sunday— 318,562 

A.B.C.  Average  Paid  Circulation  12  months  ending  September  30,  1967.  Represented  nationally  by  Key 

Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


purpose  is  to  encourage  art  interest  among 
teenagers,  to  bring  outstanding  art  talent 
to  the  attention  of  Tallahassee,  and  to 
establish  .  .  .  through  the  Democrat  .  .  .  a 
permanent  gallery  of  teenage  art. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat  is  concerned 
and  involved  in  our  community  in  many 
ways  — campaigns  for  tot  lots,  family 
planning,  beautification,  slum  clearance  — 
this  is  just  ONE  way. 


Andrew  Wyeth  in  our  collection  but  we 
think  it's  a  significant  sampling  of  the  talent 
available  in  today's  teenagers.  We  go 
all  out  to  encourage  our  community's 
young  artists. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat's  Teenage  Art 
Collection  has  been  purchased  over  the 
last  12  years  from  blue  ribbon  winners  in 
an  annual  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Democrat  and  a  Civinette  Club.  The 


Tallahassee  democrat 


FLORIDA'S  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPER 


One  of  a  series  to  better  acquaint  you  with  the  family  of  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlolle  News  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Planning  a  client  luncheon 
in  New  York  City  this  month? 

Take  your  advertising  and 
agency  friends  to  the 

COLOR  AWARDS 
LUNCHEON 

co-sponsored  by 

American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives 
and 

Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine 

• 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1968 

STARLIGHT  BALLROOM 
WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Program  includes: 

11:30  AM— EXHIBIT  OF  300  NEWSPAPER 
COLOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

12:00  NOON— COCKTAILS 

12:30  PM — LUNCHEON,  with  presentation  of 
awards  to  newspapers,  advertisers 
and  agencies 

SPEAKER:  MEL  THARP,  advertising  director  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  RESERVATIONS: 

American  Assn,  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
Room  403,  141  East  44th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y,  10017 

Please  reserve  Color  Luncheon  Tickets  (5)  $12  ea.,  or 

a  table  for  ten,  @  $120.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Company  . 

Address  .  . 

City  .  .  State  .  . . 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

15-17 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Towne  House  Motor  Inn,  Rochester. 

15-18 — Western  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper,  Alberta. 

19-20 — Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Rough  River  State  Park. 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Holiday  Inn,  Meadville. 

19-21 — Now  England  Associated  Press  Nows  Executives  Association.  Chatham 
Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

19- 22 — New  York  Press  Association.  Thousand  Islands  Club,  Alexandria  Bay. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con. 
feronco.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Hood  River. 

22-24 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whitofaco  Inn.  Lake 
Placid. 

22-24— Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

22-24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pfister  Hotel  t 
Tower,  Milwaukee. 

22-25 — Southern  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

22- Oct.  4 — Seminar  for  European  and  North  American  editors.  American 
Press  Institute,  New  York. 

25- 28 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Broadmoor,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

26 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council.  Johnny  Victor  Theater,  New  York. 

27- 28 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Association.  Hotel  Madsen,  Holdrege, 
Neb. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Salas 
Clinic.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Hollenden  House, 
Cleveland. 

29-Oct.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

29-Oct.  4 — Newspaper  Institute  Reporters'  Week,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Lycoming  Hotel,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

3-5 — New  York  Press  Association  Advertising  Workshop.  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center,  Syracuse  University. 

3-5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City.  NJ. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

6-12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

6- 18 — Seminar  for  Women's  Page  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  New 

York. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Stetler  Hilton,  Washington. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

1 1-12 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Ojai  Valley  Inn,  Ojai. 

1 1- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 

13-15 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Newportar  Inn,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

13-15 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Winona,  Minn. 

17-19 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Kahler  Inne  Towne  Motel,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

17-20 — Florida  Press  Association.  Port-O-Call,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

19-20— New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn.  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-Nov.  I — Seminar  for  circulation  managers.  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23- 24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  Inn, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

24- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

24-26 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Dinkier  Motor 
Inn,  Syracuse. 

26- 27 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Dayton. 

27- 29 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers.  Hyatt  House,  Denver. 


Viil.  Inl,  No.  37,  Si’ptenilior  I  I.  ISUiS,  Kilitor  &  Pulilisher,  The  Fourth  Estnte  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Ediiub,  New 
Y’ork.”  (Publication  offices  31  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  i 8301 1 
Second  class  postaitc  paid  at  East  StroudsburK.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Keiris- 
tereil  and  contents  copyritthted  ij)  1068  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
lights  reservi-d.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and 
in  Canada.  All  other  countries  $15.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  lie  made  to 
Fklitor  &  Publisher,  "External  Account,"  Chemical  Bank  New  York  'Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  2513  MiKir,;ate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  EnKland. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivereil.  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022. 
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Neprestnletf  by:  Central  S«»ytr.  Ftrpu^on.  Aj  ktr  Financial  Gfa'(t  Wehh  &  Co.  Heltls 
&  Keterts  Vttrcpo  tan  Put>t)«n«rs  Ptprt^tntal  tits.  me..  Lou  Rot>0<n^  <N  Y.  and  N.J.). 
Comici  PucL  Rotofravurt  Metropolitan  Sunday  Ne*^raper«  Inttmatioiibf  interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune.  Par<^  The  United  Kingdom.  Europe  and  India.  Antonio  Samhrotta. 
Rome  Maly.  Media  Repre^entat•ves  inc .  Manila  Tokyo  The  Far  Fa^t.  Epoch  Publicity 
Agency,  Taipei  Taiwan,  Parker  Associated  Representations  Pty)  ltd,  Sydn^  Australia: 
C.  K  Beckett.  Auckland  Nev»  Zealand.  G.  Enriquez  Simon*.  Pe'ea  4  Cia.  Venco  City  Meiico. 


merBrmtnipandGeorgemkon 


In  Vietnam,  where  Amer¬ 
icans  have  been  fighting- 
for  rather  longer  than 
they  (lid  in  their  own 
War  of  Independence.  Sai¬ 
gon  bureau  chief  Peter 
Rraestrup  keeps  score  for 
Wa.shington  Post  readers: 
A  bleak  tally  of  villages 
and  Viet  Cong,  air  strikes, 
refugees,  generals,  ixiliti- 
cians,  pacification,  and 
r):i9..")(Mi  American  troops. 
27,(KM)  of  them  killed. 

At  home. The  Washing¬ 
ton  Po.st's  Pentagon  corre- 
siKindent,  George  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  keeps  tabs  on  the 
direction  of  war  and  na¬ 
tional  defense.  He  cuts 
roads  of  plain  si)eech 
through  Pentagonese  jun¬ 
gles  of  MIKVs,  ABMs  and 
strategy  options.  He  covers 
the  press  conferences  but 
does  his  own  hard  digging 
for  facts,  and  has  been 
known  to  write  key  stories 
without  benefit  of  the  De¬ 


fense  Department’s  private 
dinner  briefings  with  top 
officials.  As  The  New  Re¬ 
public  explained  in  a  recent 
article,  “Wilson  doe.sn’t  al¬ 
ways  toe  the  Pentagon 
line.” 

In  six  and  three-ciuarter 
years  of  war  in  which  only 
the  war  has  remained  the 
same,  reporters  like  Brae- 
strup  and  Wilson  them¬ 
selves  are  part  of  the 
change.  Both  came  to  The 
Post  after  di.stinguished 
writing  elsewhere;  Brae- 
strup  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Wilson  as  congres¬ 
sional  editor  for  Aviation 
Week  Space  Technology 
magazine. 

In  Washington,  newspa- 
l)er  readers  who  seek  their 
kind  of  first  cla.ss  rei)orting 
have  made  changes  in  The 
Washington  Post’s  circula¬ 
tion.  I’pward.  To  479,000 
daily  and  (Vifi.lMH)  Sundays. 


A  nHinilH'r  of  No\v.<p;iiHT  1 


be  ^nsbinciton 

t  ill  rin-iiUitinii  .  .  .  /„  mlvi  itixin'i  .  .  .  rii.ii  in  niranin 
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I’l  trr  Hinintniii  iritli  tin-  lotat  Aiihnriir  Dirininii. 
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“remarkable 

roto 

readable 

roto 

radiant 

roto 

realistic 

roto 

refreshing 

roto 

rapid 

roto 

relentless 

roto 

remembered 

roto 

resplendent 

roto" 

Art  Gravure's  350  technicians  and  47  high-speed  print¬ 
ing  units  produce  every  kind  of  roto  you'll  ever  need. 
In  several  respects  it's  all  the  same  kind.  Professional. 
Penetrating.  Dramatic.  And  magnetic.  You'll  add  a  power¬ 
ful  dimension  to  your  promotional  campaign  when  you 
enhance  your  advertising  with  beautiful  colorful  roto¬ 
gravure  printing.  Call  an  Art  Gravure  marketing  service 
specialist  and  discover  your  kind  of  roto.  Arousing  roto. 


Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio  •  1845  Superior  Ave.  •  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44114  •  Phone  216-861-1750  •  Rotogravure  Printers  of 

Newspaper  Supplements  •  Catalogs  •  Magazines  •  Broadsides 
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Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  By  Don  Maley 

.4MERIC.4\  AIRLINKS  IS  PLANNING  to  exteiul  its  colorful 
uniforming:  from  its  comely  stewardesses  to  all  other  employees — 
males  included.  This  led  Tom  Watts  of  Chicnno'x  Atxericnn  to 
suggest  coloiful  uniforms  for  newsmen  too.  Said  Watts;  “Perhaps 
true  blue  for  intrepid  reporters  {all  reporters  are  intrepid),  a 
sort  of  persimmon-puce  for  cojjy  editors,  mossback  gieen  for  city 
editors,  pure  gold,  of  course,  for  managing  editors  and  dull  black 
for  rewrite  men,  who  are  trepid.  And  columnists  would  be  issued 
(handed-out?)  soiled  gray  sweatshirts.  .  .”  A  galloping  poll  in  the 
city  room  of  another  ('hicago  newspa|)er  showed  that  the  pro- 
l)o.sal  lost  by  a  mere  lOU'c.  Sad,  but  true,  the  only’  color  the  city- 
room  dwellers  want  to  see — collectively — is  green,  and  lots  and 
lots  of  it  ...  If  "Slannnin’  Sammy”  Snead  should  ever  wander 
into  the  city  room  of  the  WiiKhini/tan  Poxt  he  might  be  greeted 
with:  “Howdy  Harr.v — sir.”  Harry  Gladstein,  the  paper’s  newly 
apiiointed  vicejtresitient  ami  business  manager,  is  a  dead  ringer 
for  the  old  pio.  .  .  A  heatly  head  is  in  the  making  when  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  warms  up  and  political  syiup  .starts  to  flow. 
Some  rim  man  (still  unknown)  is  bound  to  tag  Humphrey  and 
Muskie  as  the  M&M  Boys  (from  Minnesota  and  Maine).  .  .  .  Head¬ 
line  in  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Uailii  .Wic.s;  SOUTH  EMBRACES 
HUBERT.  The  ciedit  line  on  the  story  out  of  Chicago  read,  “Com- 
jriled  from  Our  Wives.”  .  .  .  Our  plea  for  newsmen  to  write  us  re¬ 
questing  the  minting  of  a  commemorative  coin  for  newsmen  killed 
in  Vietnam  irromirted  a  great  response.  Got  two  letters.  “The 
Treasury  is  against  the  .starting  of  such  coins  again,”  writes 
Stamp  &  Coin  writer  Julius  Weiss  »)f  The  Cleveland  Prexx,  “but 
collectors  aiul  Congress  api)ear  to  want  them  and  a  bill  is  now  in 
front  of  Congress  for  the  Martin  Luther  King  coin  .  .  .  Treasury 
])i'efer.s  medals,  but  collectors  desire  the  r«‘al  coin — as  pei'  com¬ 
memorative  stamps  .  .  .  There  have  been  matnj  conniiemorativex  to 
honor  neivxi>ai>er>i  in  xlumitdom  and  it  ivonid  be  nice  to  xee  them 
on  a  coin."  Certainly  would!  .  .  .  John  B.  Hammett  has  joined 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Pealer  as  Labor  Relations  Director  in  the 
Production  Dept.  John  will  negotiate  contiacts  with  The  Plain 
Dealer’s  craft  unions  and  Teamsters  L<K’al  47:’.  Drivers  and  Op¬ 
erating  Engineers.  He’s  well  (lualified  to  deal  with  the  Teamsters 
— John’s  a  former  FBI  agent  .  .  . 


>MIAT  MtKK.S  A  PAPER? 

News  and  sporl^  uiifl  ads, 

Kcimoiiiic>,  gasirononiics. 

And  comics. 

—Marian  (><M>dnian 

A  RECENT  UPI  DISPATCH  FROM  TOKYO  DATED  AUG. 
If.TH  INFORMED  WIRE  EDITORS  THAT  “AN  OLD  CROW 
LANDED  ON  A  POWER  RESISTOR  AND  STOPPED  ONE 
OF  THE  ELECTRIC  12r>-MILE-PER-HOUR  ‘BULLET’ 
TRAINS  BETWEEN  TOKYO  AND  OSAKA  TODAY.  THE 
CROW  WAS  ELECTROCUTED.”...  “The  adjective  ‘old’  in  this 
dispatch  intrigues  me,”  writes  Eugene  F'arrell,  Editor  of  the  Jer- 
.xet/  Journal  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.  “How  old?,”  he  asks,  “and  how 
do  they  know?”  .  .  .  “Elementary,  my  dear  Watson,”  answers  the 
UPI.  “It  could  have  been  a  ‘cold’  crow,  or  a  ‘bold’  crow,  but  this 
we  must  rule  out  since  UPI  transmissions  are  typographically 
errorless.  Another  |)ossibilit.v  is  that  originally  it  was  a  Jai)anese 
word  meaning  ‘black’  and  was  fouled  somewhere  in  translation. 
Or  the  word  ‘old’  could  have  not  have  referred  to  age,  but  was 
u.sed  in  the  vein  of  familiarit.v.  .411  must  be  ruled  out.  Theie  is 
only  one  obvious  answej':  Someone  counted  the  wings  awound  the 
twunk.  .4nd  two  is  a  long  time  as  the  crow  flies.” 

CniMDOWN 
T  he  pliraM-  is  sparkliiig. 

It's  a  classic  liil. 

Bill  there's  no  s>iion>iii 
And  the  head  koii'i  lit. 

—Rill  Copeland 

.ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK’S  QUIZ;  The  oldest  existing  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world  is  the  Swedish  oflicial  journal  Po.xt  och  Inrikes 
Tidnint/ar,  founded  in  1()4L  It  is  published  by  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Letters.  NEXT  QUIZ;  What  weekly  periodical  has 
the  highest  circulation  of  any  in  the  world?  Anniver  next  week  . .. 
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Each  amt  every  day... 

reaches  more 
families  in  the  ten 

NpwVni’k-Npw  Ipr^pv 

IllivW  mill  livWff  UvIdvY 

metro  area  growth 
counties  than  any 

Qiliir  nicuiuin! 

This  includes:  any  TV  program... any  magazine... 
any  radio  station... any  newspaper  (including  the  N.  Y.  Daily  News) 


the  combined  seiling  force  of: 


Long  Island  Press  •  Newark  Star-Ledger 
Jersey  Journal  •  Staten  Island  Advance 


Over  850,000  daily. . . 

82%  home  delivered  every  day  of  the  week 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 

Novel  and  Dangerous 

It  was  boiiiul  to  (onic.  All  the  (list  ussioii  ahoiii  pre-trial  toverajre  ol 
a  criminal  (ase.  and  how  dainatring  it  inisrht  he  to  the  right  ol  the 
accused  to  a  lair  tiial,  has  heen  projected  one  more  and  dangerous  step 
to  what  we  think  is  an  ahsurdity. 

Arthur  |.  Hanes,  attorney  lor  James  Kail  Ray  who  is  accused  ol 
murdeiing  the  Rev.  .Martin  l.uther  King,  Jr.,  asked  the  judge  in 
Memphis  to  dismiss  the  (harges  against  his  client  on  tlie  ground  that 
the  “hatred"  generated  toward  him  hy  publicity  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  get  a  fair  trial  anywhere  in  the  I  'nited  States. 

He  wasn’t  talking  about  the  usual  so-called  pre-trial  publicity.  He 
meant  the  publicity  surrounding  the  crime  itself,  the  subsetjuent  inter¬ 
national  man  hunt  and  the  man’s  previous  criminal  record  which  was 
released  in  the  ellort  to  apprehend  him. 

1  he  attornev  (omeded  “it  was  a  novel  motion.  Rut  some  time,  some¬ 
where  in  this  ((juntrv.  some  court  or  some  jmlge  is  going  to  have  t(» 
face  this  problem  of  excess  jmblicity  before  trial.” 

If  it  ever  lomes  about  in  the  way  he  intended  it  will  become  the  ulti¬ 
mate  tedmitjue  in  evading  the  law  and  avoiding  the  consetpiences  for 
one’s  criminal  a(ts.  It  could  work  one  of  two  ways:  The  more  heinous 
the  crime,  the  more  publicity,  the  laster  dismissal  of  the  charges  be¬ 
cause  of  “prejudice”:  Or,  absoittte  prohibition  against  publicizing  any 
major  crime. 

Either  wav  the  onlv  advantage  would  be  to  the  criminal. 
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Still  No  Answer 

It  has  been  more  than  two  weeks  since  several  news  reporters  and 
photographers  were  Iteaten  by  Chicago  police  during  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  connected  widi  the  Demodatic  (lonvention.  Some  newsmen  were 
injured  when  thev  tried  to  take  pictures  of  the  lirst  confrontations  be¬ 
tween  the  police  and  the  demonsliatois  on  Sunday  and  Monday  nights. 
Protests  were  followed  by  almost-apologies  and  promises  of  orders  to 
prevent  a  re-oci  urrence.  Police  assaults  on  other  newsmen  on  subse¬ 
quent  evenings  leads  one  to  believe  it  was  by  design  but  we  have  been 
waiting  for  an  ofiitial  explanation  before  making  the  charge. 

Cdncago  officials  have  issued  a  15,000-woid  statement  on  the  events. 
Mayor  Dalev  has  had  a  press  conlerence.  He  will  be  on  the  ait  again 
this  weekend. 

Rut  there  is  \et  no  mention  of  why  C.hitago  jiolicc  set  upon  news¬ 
men  in  the  first  place,  even  though  there  was  provocation  from  the 
demonstrators  for  an  incident,  and  (ontinued  to  do  it  again  and  again 
under  a  condoning  official  silence. 
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Four-  Year  Apprenticeship 


It  is  not  known  what  motivated  the  110th  convention  of  the  Intei- 
national  rypogiaphical  I'nion  to  reduce  the  |)eriod  of  apprenticeship 
from  six  to  four  years  but  the  action  amounts  to  (juiet  acknowledge 
ment  of  two  facts: 

It  never  has  and  it  does  not  now  take  six  years  to  train  a  man  to 
btxome  an  experiented  and  first  class  printer; 

In  spite  ol  all  the  I  I  I’  attacks  on  that  bogeyman  “automation” 
there  has  been  an  iiwreasing  shortage  ol  printers  to  fill  available  po¬ 
sitions.  .\utomation  has  iiu  teased  jobs,  not  reduced  them. 
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WOMEN'S  PAGES 

As  Women's  Editor  of  a  newspaper 
which  gives  fully  half  of  the  space  on  its 
women’s  pages  to  news  of  women’s  organi¬ 
zations,  1  wish  to  make  several  points  in 
rehiittal  to  assertions  made  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Magee,  president  of  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  VI  omen’s  Clubs,  which  were  quoted 
by  Luther  A.  Huston  in  your  issue  of 
August  3. 

1 —  With  a  woman’s  page  staff  that 
covers  13  federated  clubs  plus  federation 
news  on  a  district,  state  and  national  level, 
we  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  that 
many  clubs  are  more  preoccupied  with 
press  clipping  book  contests  than  com¬ 
municating  valid  news  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions  to  the  community. 

We  have  had  reporters  at  state  conven¬ 
tions  forced  to  wait  for  several  hours  to 
set  up  arrangements  with  press  chairman 
preoccupied  with  supervising  judging  of 
press  clipping  books.  Hopefully,  dedicated 
club  women  do  not  need  Incentive  of  press 
book  prizes  to  be  persuaded  to  present 
their  news  in  the  best  possible  fashion. 

(And.  1  might  interject,  one  point  on 
which  said  prizes  are  offered  is  for  the 
exterior  of  the  scrapbooks,  though  how 
tre  trappings  affect  the  contents  has  never 
been  explained.) 

2 —  Despite  our  best  efforts,  there  re¬ 
mains  confusion  about  what  is  valid  news. 

We  take  pains  to  instruct  individual  club 
chairman  (and  provide  them  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  booklet  of  instructions,  in  fact), 
only  to  find,  often,  that  a  capable  press 
chairman  must  take  orders  from  a  presi¬ 
dent  who  refuses  to  be  convinced  that  the 
paper  is  more  interested  in  the  club’s 
community  projects  than  in  publishing 
what  amounts  to  minutes  of  the  meeting 
and/or  long  hostess  lists. 

When  invited,  we  have  been  delighted 
to  present  workshops  on  what  we  con¬ 
sider  news  and  how  best  to  present  it.  But 
we  find  that  many  times  the  club  officers 
hear  only  what  they  want  to  hear  to  rein¬ 
force  their  own  conceptions  of  news. 

3 —  Our  own  women’s  reporters  certainly 
do  not,  as  Mrs.  Magee  charges,  display 
“scanty  backgrounds”  about  clubs.  This 
is  surprising  in  view  of  the  difficulties  they 
often  encounter  with  a  “chain  of  com¬ 
mand”  when  working  on  deadlines  where 
information  is  needed  promptly. 

Although  we,  too.  like  to  see  news  from 
one  organization  come  primarily  through 
one  central  source  informed  about  our 
operations,  we  believe  it  would  be  helpful 
if  other  officers  were  given  authority  to 
speak  to  newspapers,  when  approached,  on 
their  particular  projects.  If  reporters  do 
display  scanty  knowledge  of  women’s  clubs 
it  is  because  the  women’s  clubs  fail  to 
provide  needed  background  promptly  or 
at  all.  Often  getting  a  news  story  from  a 
woman’s  club  is  on  a  par  with  breaking 
into  jail,  the  “security”  is  so  great. 

4 —  Mrs.  Magee  speaks  of  her  organiza¬ 
tion’s  community  projects  that  should  be 
publicized.  No  release  on  the  federation’s 
voter  drive  to  which  she  referred  has  yet 
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crossed  my  desk  from  national,  state,  dis¬ 
trict  or  local  organizations.  If  past  experi¬ 
ence  holds  true,  releases  will  arrive,  if  at 
all,  when  they  are  too  late  to  benefit  the 
club,  the  newspaper  or  the  community. 

5 — Mrs.  Magee  expresses  a  wish  to 
“sometime  have  an  indoctrination  session” 
in  which  her  organization  could  explain 
its  ideas  to  reporters  and  we  could  explain 
ours  to  their  members.  Mere  wishing  has 
never  made  anything  so;  and  “sometime” 
is  never  as  effective  as  “today”  or  “to¬ 
morrow.” 

How  about  a  press  workshop  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  news  women  at  the  next  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  convention — and  one  at 
each  of  the  State  conventions — rather  than 
a  generalized  attack  on  women  of  the  press 
in  an  article  where  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  seek  or  present  the  other  side? 
Jersey  Journal  Lots  J.  Fecan 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

TIPS  FOR  IRVING 

Rick  Friedman’s  story  on  Irving  Brady, 
exciting  young  photographer  from  Hoople, 
N.D..  brought  back  many  memories. 

I  notice  that  Brady  limits  his  shots  to 
two,  or  one  plate  holder.  Perhaps  he  is 
not  quite  as  much  a  member  of  the  “new 
breed"  as  Friedman  thinks.  Some  15 
years  ago.  when  I  was  managing  editor 
of  a  small  daily  in  Southern  California,  I 
ordered  our  news  staff  to  take  only  one 
picture  of  each  event.  We  used  only  one 
picture  anyway  in  the  paper,  and  if  the 
one  shot  did  not  turn  out,  we  discovered 
that  we  had  not  needed  that  picture  any¬ 
way.  In  addition,  this  limitation  stretched 
my  photography  budget  amazingly. 

Brady  may  be  overlooking  another  bet 
in  darkroom  procedures,  too.  When  I 
was  first  learning  which  end  of  the  camera 
had  the  lens,  I  thought  that  the  darkroom 
had  far  too  many  boxes  with  just  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  in  them.  With  neatness  and 
economy  in  mind,  I  consolidated  all  those 
sheets  into  just  a  few  boxes.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  on  that  semi-weekly  in  New 
Hampshire  who  was  teaching  me  photogra¬ 
phy  was  of  the  old  breed,  a  former  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Bachrach  organization.  She 
also  taught  me  some  new  words  when  she 
discovered  what  I  had  done. 

But  my  favorite  part  of  Brady’s  dis¬ 
course  is  the  slip  of  paper  with  instructions 
written  on  it.  Here  at  WWP.\  the  public 
affairs  department  has  a  Polaroid  and  a 
Rolleicord  as  its  camera  equipment.  On 
the  inside  of  the  top  of  the  Rolleicord 
case  is  this  inked  notation:  “Black  &  White 
Flash  F22-125;  Color  Flash  F16-50.’’ 

This  works  so  well  that  I  strongly  urge 
that  Brady  seek  a  position  as  lecturer 
in  photography  on  the  journalism  faculty 
at  the  Southern  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  which  is  at  Hoople. 

WiLLtAM  J.  Cary  Jr. 
Director,  Public  Affairs, 

Western  Wood  Products  Assn., 

Portland,  Ore. 


HANDICAP 

E&P’s  sour  grapes  editorial  entitled. 
“TV’s  Manipulation  of  Sports,”  certainh 
does  not  represent  the  feeling  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  at  large. 

The  editorial  asked  if  the  Nicklaus-Elder 


and  two  additional  courses — Tear  Gas  Theory 
II  an'  Riot  Refence  Measures  IV’ 

YARDLEY-JONES,  Toronto  Telegram 


playoff  was  golf.  For  the  editor’s  informa¬ 
tion,  it  was  golf  and  perhaps  the  most 
thrilling  and  technically  excellent  golf  this 
reader  will  ever  be  privileged  to  watch. 

E&P  showed  itself  to  be  a  very  high 
handicapper  in  the  fair  play  department. 

James  E.  Lewis 

General  Manager, 

Times  Herald, 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


CORRECTION 

The  American  Banker  mentioned  on  page 
14  of  our  August  31  issue  is  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  a  good  one,  too. 

Brad  Henderson 

Managing  Editor 
American  Banker 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(Editor's  note’.  The  American  Banker 
teas  erroneously  called  a  magazine.) 


Short  Takes 


Ulster  County  authorized  the  issuance 
of  $25,000  in  bonds  to  help  pay  for  the 
bride’s  reconstruction.  —  New  York 
Times. 


Baseball  men  claim  that  when  the  ball 
is  treated  with  petroleum  jelly,  it  tends 
to  stink  at  the  plate  in  an  unusual  man¬ 
ner. — Tampa  Tribune. 


The  injured  player  was  linebacker 
Don  Shinnick,  who  was  ordered  to  avoid 
contact  work  for  two  weeks  after  refus¬ 
ing  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  left 
cheekbone  in  a  scrimmage. — Milwaukee 
Journal. 


The  creative  cooking  group  will  hear 
a  talk  on  “alsoholic  beverages"  —  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 


The  principal  reason  it  has  taken  so 
long  was  that  state  laws  had  to  be 
hanged. — San  Diego  Tribune. 


Every  fifth  American? 


SEC  asks  financial  paper 
for  notes  on  news  stories 

By  Newton  H.  Kulhri^ht 


Can  a  newspaper  be  compelled 
to  testify  apainst  itself? 

Specifically,  in  a  novel  case 
involving  efforts  of  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  investigate  financial  report¬ 
ing,  can  the  publisher  of  the 
ir«//  Street  Transcript  l)e  com- 
pc'lled  to  produce  the  notes  and 
correspondence  his  editois  and 
repoiters  may  have  used  in  ob¬ 
taining  material  the  weekly 
newspaper  has  published  during 
the  five  years  of  its  existence? 

Would  the  freedom  and  cour¬ 
age  of  the  newspaper,  much  less 
its  right  to  publish,  l)e  seriously 
impaired  if  the  courts  order  it 
to  comply? 

Does  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  protect  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Richard  A.  Holman,  in 
his  refusal  to  reply? 

After  careful  consideration  of 
such  ([Uestions,  Helman  has  de¬ 
cided,  he  said,  to  fight  the  SEC 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  argues  that  if  it  can 
hapi)?n  to  the  Transcript,  it 
could  hajjpen  to  any  newspaper, 
and  a  dangerous  preceilent 
would  be  set,  seriously  curtail¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  pdess. 

The  SEC,  in  moving  papers 
filed  Sept,  o  in  United  States 
District  Court  in  New  York, 
does  not  specifically  charge  the 
newspaper  with  a  crime.  It 
states  that  the  lecords  are  re- 
<|uirMl  in  “a  private  investiga¬ 
tion”  of  the  Wall  Street  Tran¬ 
script  which  the  agency  launched 
.July  27,  1!)()7,  on  suspicion  that 
the  newspaper  may  have  l)een 
giving  investment  advice  and 
hence  should  have  registered 
with  the  SEC. 

Holman,  an  attorney  and  for¬ 
mer  investment  adviser,  asserts 
that  the  Transcript  has  never 
given  specific  financial  informa¬ 
tion  to  any  individual,  that  its 
sole  function  is  to  publish  vei- 
hatim  without  comment  financial 
statements  of  corporations,  press 
releases,  speeches,  financial  news 
letters  that  are  not  copyrighted 
“and  statements  issued  by  the 
SEC  when  we  can  get  them.” 

“Their  investig-'-tion  is  a  fish¬ 
ing  expedition,”  he  said.  “They 
are  mad  at  us  b:*cause  of  an 
editorial  campaig  i  we  have  been 
pu.shing  to  reciuire  the  SEC  to 
do  what  the  law  said  it  should 
do:  furnish  the  public  with  com¬ 
plete  information  about  invest¬ 
ments  and  stock  sales.  They 


refuse  to  do  this  and  are  trying 
to  hurt  us.” 

The  Transcript,  founded  five 
years  ago,  publishes  every  Mon¬ 
day,  has  a  circulation  of  alwut 
8,000,  and  costs  $5  a  copy  at 
newsstands. 

In  its  request  for  a  court 
order,  the  SEC  specified  that  it 
wanted : 

“Copies  of  all  advertisements, 
notices,  circulars,  newspaper 
articles  and  any  other  writings 
used  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  the  Wall  Street  Transcript. 

“.\11  correspondence  with  sub¬ 
scribers  and  prospective  sub- 
scril)ers  of  the  Wall  Street 
Transcript. 

“.\11  documents,  agreements, 
memoranda,  correspondence  and 
any  other  writings  relating  or 
containing  reference  to  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  reports,  comments, 
management  speeches  and  any 
other  written  materials  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Wall  Street  Tran¬ 
script.” 

Holman  said  the  requested 
order  was  “a  direct  violation  of 
the  First  .Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  further  vio¬ 
lates  the  very  words  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Inve.stment  .Advisers 
.Act  of  1910,  which  specifically 
exempts  newspapers  from  SEC 
regulatory  control.” 

He  quoted  a  section  of  the 
.Act,  which  specifically  exempts 
“the  publisher  of  anv  l)ona  fide 
newsiiapei-,  news  magazine  or 
business  or  financial  publica¬ 
tion  of  general  and  regular  cir¬ 
culation.” 

.A  spokesman  for  the  SEC  in¬ 
volved  in  the  investigation  said 
that  “our  position  is  that  we 
have  an  investigation.  We  have 
not  charged  him  with  anything. 
Rut  in  the  course  of  our  investi¬ 
gation  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  we  need  his  co-operation 
in  producing  certain  papers  and 
records.  He  has  declined  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  and  we  have  applied 
for  an  order  that  would  require 
him  to  do  so. 

“That’s  where  we  are  right 
now.  We  can’t  go  a  step  further 
until  the  courts  settle  the  matter. 
We  believe  we  have  the  right 
to  force  him  to  produce  the 
records  that  we  need,  and  that 
is  the  nub  of  the  case.” 

The  SEC,  in  its  moving 
papers,  cited  Oklahoma  Press 
Publishing  Company  v.  Walling, 
decided  in  1946  in  favor  of  the 


Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Depai  tment  of  Labor  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  .Act  controversy  that  went 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
claiming  this  was  similar  to  Sec¬ 
tion  209  of  the  Investment  .Ad¬ 
visers  .Act.  It  also  cited  a  more 
recent  case  of  U.S.  v.  Powell 
(379  U.S.  248,  1964),  involving 
the  subpoena  of  records  in  an 
investigation  aimed  at  legisla¬ 
tive  action. 

Holman  said  he  had  retained 
two  law  firms,  and  that  neither 
found  a  parallel  l>etween  the 
Transcript  case  and  anv  cited  bv 
the  SEC. 

The  “nub”  of  the  case,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Holman,  is  found  in  the 
Transcript’s  editorial  campaign 
against  the  SEC  practice  of 
issuing  secret  “no  action”  letters 
permitting  the  unregistered  sale 
of  stocks.  One  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorials  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  inserted  in  the  ('<>«- 
firessiannl  Record  last  July  2  by 
Representative  Paul  A.  Fino, 


By  Luther  A.  HuuHton 

W.VSHIXGTON 

Representative  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  l)egin 
hearings  on  Septeml>er  18  on  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  -Act 
which  proposes  to  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws  joint  oper¬ 
ating  arrangements  entered  into 
l)ecause  of  the  economic  distress 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

Fifteen  identical  bills  l)earing 
that  title  have  been  intro<luced 
in  the  House  by  nine  Democrats 
and  six  Republicans.  Technic¬ 
ally,  all  of  them  will  lie  before 
the  Committee  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  pilot  bill  will  l)e  H.R. 
19123,  introduced  by  Rep.  Ed 
Edmondson  of  Oklahoma  for 
himself  and  Congressmen  Tom 
Steed  of  Oklahoma,  Page 
Belcher  of  Oklahoma,  Spark 
Matsunaga  of  Hawaii,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Kastenmeier  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 


September  14,  1968 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

New  A'ork  Republican,  with  this 
introduction:  “I  share  this  con¬ 
cern  over  the  SEC  practice  of 
•No  .Action’  letters,  and  I  hope 
that  Congress  can  look  into  this 
bureauciatic  complicity  with 
dubious  securities  sales.” 

The  reprinted  editorial  was 
headed:  “.Action  Needed  on  SEC 
‘No  .Action’  Letters.”  It  said: 

“We  have  heretofore  adverted 
to  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  surrounds  its  ‘no  action’ 
letters  and  the  danger  inherent 
in  such  secrecy.  This  bureau¬ 
cratic  curtain,  woven  silently 
and  without  sanction  in  law, 
has  also  sharply  curtailed  the 
public’s  right  to  know. 

“In  our  lifetime  we  have  l)een 
subjected  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  the  Bamlnx)  Curtain.  The 
Bureaucratic  Curtain  may  well 
have  more  lasting  and  damaging 
effect  upon  the  public  and  this 
nation  than  either  of  them. 

“The  scope  and  damaging  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  Bureaucratic  Cur¬ 
tain  are  impossible  to  limn — but 
the  damaging  effect  cannot  be 
denied.  What  is  wors-’.  the  Com¬ 
mission  seeks  to  justify  the  bu¬ 
reaucratic  curtain  by  half-truths 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


No  dates  l)eyond  Sept.  18  have 
l)een  officially  announced  but  it 
is  considered  certain  that  there 
will  l)e  a  hearing  on  Sep*.  19 
and  probably  at  least  three 
during  the  week  of  Sept.  23. 
Judiciary  Committee  officials 
anticipate  that  the  hearings  will 
extend  to  a  total  of  at  least  two 
weeks. 

Witnesses  at  the  opening  hear¬ 
ing  probably  will  be  House 
meml)ers  who  have  sponsored 
bills,  although  no  definite  list  of 
witnesses  has  been  compiled.  The 
first  witness  might  be  Represen¬ 
tative  Edmondson,  one  of  the 
most  active  proponents  of  the 
legislation. 

Several  publishers  of  news- 
papei  s  which  are  parties  to  joint 
agreements  will  testify  during 
the  hearings.  .Among  them  will 
lie  W’illiam  .A.  Small  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tucson  (.Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen  and  th»  Arizona 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Hayden  Bill  might 
not  make  Senate 
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Mayor  Daley  finds  media  outlet 

National  commission  will 
probe  Chicago  violence 


A  national  commission 
charged  with  finding  ways  to 
prevent  violence  announced  in 
Washington  this  week  it  will 
investigate  the  outbreaks  in 
Chicago  during  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

The  plan  was  disclosed  as 
speeches  about  the  disorders,  the 
controversy  over  police  handling 
of  them  and  criticism  of  news 
media  coverage  of  them  over¬ 
shadowed  desultory  legi.slative 
business  on  the  opening  day  of 
Congress  after  the  convention 
session. 

Some  menil)ers  suggested — 
and  some  demanded — a  federal 
probe. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  on  Saturday,  Sept.  7,  the 
full  text  of  Mayor  Richard 
Daley’s  official  white  paper  on 
the  disturbances.  On  Monday, 
Sept.  9,  the  Tribune  published 
its  own  eight-page  supplement 
on  what  happened  and  why. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  Daley’s  text  in  full  on 
the  9th.  The  American  on  the 
9th  issued  a  1 2-page  tabloid  sup¬ 
plement  on  “The  Battle  of 
Chicago.’’ 

.4  spokesman  for  Chicago’s 
Police  Supt.  Conlisk  told  E&P 
that  investigations  of  beatings 
and  attacks  on  newsmen  are 
still  going  on  and  won’t  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  some  time  next 
week.  A  report  will  be  i.ssued  at 
that  time.  He  insisted  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  l)eing  ignored  but  in¬ 
stead  is  being  investigated. 

In  a  related  development,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
— as  well  as  NBC  and  ABC — 
turned  down  the  request  of 
Mayor  Daley  for  air  time  to 
pre."ent  his  version  of  what  hap- 
penetl. 

Daley  will  have  an  opi)ortu- 
nity  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story 
however.  He  was  offered  free 
newspaper  space  and  broadcast 
time  in  two  Southern  cities  and 
a  one-hour  film  giving  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  di.sorders  is  in  the 
making. 

The  combined  newsjjaper- 
broadcast  offer  was  made  in  a 
telegram  dispatched  to  Daley 
and  signed  by  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  chairman,  and  Alan  .S. 
Donnahoe,  president  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  The 
Tribune  Company,  of  Tampa, 
Fla. 

The  telegram  noted  “with  re¬ 
gret’’  that  the  major  tv  networks 
had  declined  Daley’s  request  for 


an  hour’s  prime  time  to  explain 
what  went  on  in  Chicago. 
(.Actually,  Walter  Cronkite  gave 
Daley  nearly  30  minutes  before 
the  opening  of  the  convention’s 
evening  session  to  defend  the 
police  action  on  CBS-tv  network, 
and  NBC  did  invite  Daley  to  be 
on  a  special  hour-long  “Meet 
the  Press’’  program. 

“Inasmuch  as  both  networks 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  subject  during  and  after  the 
convention,  both  in  direct  cover¬ 
age  and  in  other  programs  .  .  .’’ 
the  telegram  said  “it  would  seem 
only  fair  that  you  be  given  an 
e(|ual  opportunity  to  present 
your  side  of  the  case.” 

In  the  “interest  of  fair  play” 
and  in  order  that  “the  public 
may  l)e  completely  informed  in 
the  matU'r,”  it  added,  an  offer 
was  being  extended  to  Daley 
providing  for  publication  of  any 
.statement  he  cared  to  make  on 
the  subject  in  full-page  format 
in  both  the  Richmond  Timci^- 


Dii^imtch  and  the  Tompa  Trib¬ 
une. 

These  two  newspapers,  it  was 
pointed  out,  have  an  aggregate 
of  approximately  one  million 
adult  readers. 

In  addition,  the  offer  included 
one  hour  of  prime  time  for  air¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper  text  or  a 
separate  statement  over  WFL.\- 
tv’  in  Tampa  and  WRNA  am 
and  fm  in  Richmond,  stations 
serving  areas  with  a  combined 
population  of  over  two  million. 

The  telegram  said  a  proof  of 
the  newspaper  text  would  be 
available  to  any  newspaper  in 
the  country  for  simultaneous  or 
later  publication. 

Copies  of  the  telegram  to 
Daley  also  were  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  Richard  Nixon, 
Geoi  ge  C,  Wallace,  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  presidents 
of  NBC,  and  CBS  tv. 

(Continued  on  pnge  68) 


Despots  still 
stifle  press, 
SDX  told 

Wa.siiington 

In  1776,  George  Mason,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Virginian,  wrote*  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights 
which  gave  for  the  first  time  the 
force  of  law  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  clause 
declared  that  “freedom  of  the 
press  is  one  of  the  great  bul¬ 
warks  of  liberty,  and  can  never 
be  restrained  but  by  despotic 
governments.” 

Two  speakers  at  ceremonies  on 
Sept.  8  unveiling  a  plaque  at 
Gun.ston  Hall,  home  of  George 
Mason  at  nearby  Lorton,  Va., 
commemorating  the  Virginia 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  its 
author,  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  point  out  how  in  the 
present  day  despotic  govern¬ 
ments  and  despots  are  menacing 
the  press  freedom  Mason  pro¬ 
claimed  almost  two  centuries 
ago. 

The  speakers  were  Senator 
William  B.  Spong  Jr.,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
Editor  of  the  (Vnahington  Post. 
They  participated  in  ceremonies 
under  the  auspices  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalism  society,  marking 
Gunston  Hall  as  a  historic  site 
in  journalism. 

Wiggins  said  that  if  George 
Mason  and  his  fellow  statesmen 
of  Virginia  could  have  “foreseen 
the  events  of  our  own  time  and 
if  they  could  have  observed  for 
themselves  what  is  now  tran¬ 
spiring  in  Czechoslovakia  they 
might  have  gone  even  farther 
than  the  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights.  They  would  have  knowm 
than  that  which  we  know  now; 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  right  that  despotic  gov¬ 
ernments  suppress,  but  that  it 
is  a  right  which  despotic  govern¬ 
ments  must  suppress  if  they  are 
to  retain  their  despotism.” 

“The  tragic  events  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  the  past  month  have 
giv’en  us  an  illustration  of  the 
fundamental  incompatibility  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and 
authoritarian  rule,”  Wiggins 
said.  “We  have  had  in.struction 
in  the  fact  that  despoti.sm  tends 
to  destroy  freedom  of  the  press 
and  instruction  of  a  kind  that 
begins  to  raise  the  suspicion 
that  it  must  destroy  it.  It  is 
lM*ing  borne  in  U|)on  us  with 
increasing  force  that  if  tyranny 
do(*s  not  destroy  a  free  press, 
the  free  press  will  destroy  it." 

Wiggins  then  remarked  that 
“there  are  events  nearer  home 


Maybe  It  «e  sent  one  of  the  peace  candidates  to  talk  to  him  ...  ^  _ 

TAYLOR,  Dalla  Times-Herald  (f  onttnued  on  page  62) 
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Prague  reporters  grow  edgy 

Outfox  Russian  censors 


“normalizes.”  tj-ia  or  to  West  Germany. 

The  rules  prohibit  everything  numt)er  is  not  t)elieved  si 
that  could  be  “considered  ^  as  pant,  however,  and  some  of 
criticism”  by  the  five  occupying  are  expected  to  return  one 
countries.  But  editors  in  Prague  situation  has  “normalized, 
so  far  seem  determined  to  keep  Prace,  the  trade  union 
testing  the  limits  of  these  rules,  disclosed  Friday  it  asked  re 
Casualties  and  damages  re-  whether  it  should  contim 
suiting  from  the  occupation  and  pome  out  despite  the  “ct 
other  bitter  new  facts  of  life  form  of  censorship.”  It  sai 
are  listed  in  line  with  the  new  readers  gave  their  go-ahea 
policy  of  giving  a  “truthful  Three  popular  tv  comrr 
though  not  necessarily  complete”  tors,  who  appeared  on  sc 
picture.  from  their  underground  st 

Change  ai  lop  in  the  first  phase  of  the  oc 

tion,  were  back  on  their 
Since  the  invasion,  there  has  One  of  them  Jiri  Svejkc 
been  a  change  in  the  top  of  the  sajj; 

news  agency  CTK.  But  the  new  ..jJ.  jg  of  ^o  use  to  pose 
chief  is  Jindrich  Suk,  on  record  hero  against  things  one  c 
as  a  supporter  of  Debcek.  The  phange.” 
old  chief,  Miroslav  Sulek,  was 

said  to  lie  a  conservative.  CTK  ♦  *  ♦ 

employees  say  he  lost  the  con-  .  ^  £  i  i  i 

fidence  of  his  staff  when  he  tried  broke 

in  vain  to  have  them  send  the  out  bettceen  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents 

By  Terence  .4ndrew 
United  Press 
International 


Correspondents  stationed  inside  the  Prague  powder 
keg  last  week  filed  such  diiwrse  stories  as  fist-fighting 
inside  their  "ijellow  submarine”  and  s(’mantieallij  out- 
ivitting  their  Russian  censors  by  changing  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  style.  Despite  the  Russians,  journalists  went 
about  their  "normal”  day-to-day  routine — which  for 
many  they  hoped  would  end. 

Radio  building,  the  paper  says 

ironically  that  the  device  was 

“obviously  forgotten.” 

The  invasion  by  troops  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  four  hard-line 
allies  resulted  in  an  end  to  six 
months  of  official  press  freedom 
Prague  decreed  by  the  lilieral  Com- 
(Sept.  7)  munist  leadership  of  Alexander 
Despite  Soviet-imposed  cen-  Uulicek. 

sorship,  Czechoslovak  newsmen  When  occupation  troops  left 

so  far  seem  to  be  finding  some  news  offices,  editors  made  their 
leeway.  And  when  a  newspaper  way  back  to  work  through 
refers  now  to  “past  happenings”  scattered  files,  ransacked  desks 
and  “foreign  troops,”  the  reader  and  ripped-out  teletype  cords, 
gets  the  message.  Radio,  television,  the  national 

Under  the  new  style,  nine  news  agency  CTK  and  five  of 
Czechoslovaks  killed  in  Kosice  Prague’s  eight  daily  newspapers 
after  the  invasion  Aug.  20  “lost  were  back  in  opeiation  by  Fri- 

their  lives  with  the  arrival  of  day.  _ ^  ^ 

foreign  troops.”  They  faced  censorship  rules  f^j.  have  no1 

References  to  the  “cruel  real-  issued  by  the  Prague  govern-  greatly  affecte 
ity”  of  the  occupation  can  be  ment  in  accordance  with  the  the  occupation, 
found  even  in  Rude  Pravo,  the  Moscow  agreement,  which  de-  There  have 
official  Communist  party  news-  manded  a  lid  on  liberalization  in  niors  of  arres 
paper.  When  a  Soviet  booby  trap  exchange  for  withdrawl  of  pyt  Czechosl 
mine  is  found  in  the  Prague  Soviet  troops  when  the  situation  have  denied 


“/f’s  no  use  to 
pose  as  a  hero  ...” 

By  Haiiii8  Neiierboiir" 
.4ssooiale<I  Press 


Prague 
(Sept.  6) 

To  the  Kremlin  it  is  a  bastion 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Boston  reporter  cops 
Czech  scoop  by  phone 


Boston  Writer  Bill  Duncliffe  was 
A  “short-shot”  long-distance  given  the  assignment  and  told 
telephone  call — Boston  to  Prague  to  prepare  a  series  of  questions 
— resulted  in  an  exclusive  page  — if  and  when  the  call  was  ever 
one  story  for  the  Boston  Sunday  completed. 

Advertiser  during  the  height  of  The  first  reaction  was  one  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  crisis.  rebuff.  An  overseas  operator  said 

On  Saturday,  August  24,  the  that,  in  order  to  complete  such 
Associated  Press  sent  out  a  one-  a  call,  she  would  have  to  have 
paragraph  story  that  American  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  the  call  was  being  placed  and 
announced  that  direct-dial  calls  also  the  telephone  number, 
could  be  made  to  Prague — but  New  England  Tel  and  Tel 

only  emergency  calls.  public  relations  man  Paul  Le- 

The  brief  story  came  to  the  Croix  was  enlisted  to  help.  Le- 
attention  of  Sunday  Advertiser  Croix  passed  the  request  on  to 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  Jack  New  York  phone  company  offi- 
McLean.  He  got  an  immediate  cials  who  reported  back  that  the 
green  light  from  Managing  Edi-  “chances  were  minimal”  but  ef- 
tor  Sam  Bornstein  and  in  a  forts  would  be  made  to  corn- 
matter  of  minutes  it  was  decided  plete  the  call  as  requested, 
to  put  a  call  through  to  “any  Thirty  minutes  later  a  New 
English-speaking  doctor  at  any  York  overseas  operator  called 
hospital  in  Prague.  (Bornstein  Duncliffe  and  said  the  call  would 
and  McLean  both  felt  that  a  big  be  coming  through  in  about  a 
hospital  was  the  most  likely  half  hour.  It  took  90  minutes, 
place  to  find  an  English-speak-  Duncliffe’s  phone  rang  and  an 
ing  native.)  (Continued  on  page  64) 


For  disgruntled  Americans:  Doesn't  Your  Own  Paper  Look  Good? 

WHITMAN,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
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War  coverage  deadly  serious . . . 

Rocket  blast  reveille  for  Press 

By  (ieor;it*  McArthur 
A>MM-ialeil  Saifion 


The  ehanginp  nature  of  the 
war  has  made  life  less  pleasant 
than  ever  before  for  newsmen 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  that  cover¬ 
age  itself  is  more  diflicult — it  is 
possibly  a  little  easier.  The 
<ianger,  however,  is  more  per¬ 
vasive  an<l  the  i)eripheral  frus¬ 
trations  much  greater.  The  city 
of  Saigon  has  become  some¬ 
how  colorless.  The  countryside, 
which  once  offered  occasional  is¬ 
lands  of  tranquility,  is  now  a 
seemingly  unending  panorama 
of  armed  villages  and  military 
camps.  With  the  troops,  there 
are  no  important  battles,  at 
least  for  the  moment:  just  un¬ 
ending  small  fights  that  .-jeem 
alike. 

I'inie  Kiiniiing  Oiil? 

The  Paris  i)eace  talks  and 
the  American  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  not  to  mention  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  inevitably  altered  the 
emphasis  of  the  war.  The  obi 
cliche  that  no  one  wants  to  be 
the  last  man  to  die  subcon- 


Washington 

The  Rui’eau  of  the  Census, 
prepaiing  for  the  15>7(l  nose- 
count  of  the  .American  peoj)le, 
is  disturl>ed  l)ecause  some  Con- 
giessmen  and  ((uite  a  few  editors 
are  charging  that  some  of  the 
12(l  ((Uestions  that  will  In*  asked 
constitute  “sniM)ping”  into  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  individual  that  are 
none  of  the  Bureau’s  business. 

The  Bureau  denies  that 
.April  Fool’s  Day,  1970,  when 
taking  of  the  census  will  start, 
marks  the  lK*ginning  of  “prying 
time’’  into  private  and  personal 
affairs  of  the  citizens.  It  wishes 
that  newspaper  editors  would 
inform  them.selves  more  fully  of 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  cen- 
.sus-taking  Ix'fore  they  write 
editorials  Iwaring  such  heads  as 
“.Alwut  Those  Xosy  Census 
Questions,”  “Big  Brother  By  A 
Nose  in  Sn(K)py  Sweepstakes” 
and  “  ’70  Census  Plans  "To  Enter 
N<me  Of  A’our  Business  .Area.” 
Thos«‘  are  headlines  from  a 
sheaf  of  editorials  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  files. 

The  much  ado  started  last 


sciously  accompanied  the  witlely 
held  belief  that,  somehow,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  running  out 
of  time. 

These  things  are  reflected  in 
Saigon’s  always  changing  press 
corps.  There  are  fewer  and 
fewer  old  timers.  Similarly, 
there  are  fewer  of  the  dilettan¬ 
tes  who  once  came  out  just  for 
kicks.  There  are  fewer  of  the 
disj)utes  with  military  authori¬ 
ties,  also,  although  basic  atti¬ 
tudes  haven’t  changed.  Newsmen 
nowadays  just  seem  to  want  to 
get  on  with  the  job  ami  not 
much  energy  is  left  for  any¬ 
thing  else. 

KiM'kel  Allack>  ln<-reaM‘ 

The  war  has  become  more 
dangerous  everywhere  as  Com¬ 
munist  firepower  has  increased 
and  rocket  and  mortar  attacks 
more  widespread.  In  the  last 
rocket  attack  on  Saigon  in 
.August  a  .Japanese  correspoml- 
ent.  here  on  his  second  tour, 
was  killed  in  his  sleej).  In  the 


Octol)er  when  Rep.  Jackson  E. 
Betts,  R.,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a 
bill  to  limit  the  categories  of 
([Uestions  retjuired  to  l)e  an- 
.swered  under  penalty  of  law  in 
decennial  censuses  of  poj)ulation. 
unemployment,  housing  and 
other  phase's  of  the  national  life. 
I'nder  present  law  answers  to 
all  of  the  12(1  (luestions  ar  *  man¬ 
datory  and  failure  to  an.swer 
could  1k'  jmni.shed  by  a  maximum 
fine  of  $1(MI  oi-  (59  days  in  jail. 

Betts  bill  supported 

Introduction  of  the  Betts  bill 
jeroduced  a  spate  of  editorials 
in  newspajjei’s  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  supporting,  for  the  most 
part.  Congressman  Betts’  posi¬ 
tion  that  (|Uestions  like  “how  do 
you  enter  your  living  (|uarters,” 
“do  you  have  a  flush  toilet”  and 
“do  you  have  a  bathtub  or 
shower”  and  how  much  a  jeerson 
earned  from  wages,  salary,  com¬ 
missions,  bonus  and  tips  are 
private  matters  of  Mr.  Citizen 
and  not  essential  concerns  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

(('onti)iHr(l  (ni  11(11/1’  (5(5) 


fiebi,  three  men  have  been 
wounded  in  the  last  few  months 
of  relative  lull. 

There  is  little  mawkishness 
among  the  press  corps  and  these 
things  are  seldom  mentionetl, 
and  then  usually  with  grim 
humor. 

With  the  changing  war  has 
come  a  change  in  the  ))rohlems 
of  covering  the  war. 

The  big  sweeps  by  thousands 
of  men  have  largely  ended. 
Smaller  operations  have  multi- 
)>lied.  There  are  no  headline 
catching  places  like  Khe  Sanh 
or  the  A  Shau  Valley,  just  vil¬ 
lages  that  few  people  ever  heard 
of.  Where  newsmen  once  flocked 
to  cover  operations  that  prom¬ 
ised  headlines,  fai'  fewer  venture 
out  to  cover  oiierations  that 
promise  nothing  at  all. 

Hanging  over  everyone’s  heaii 
is  the  Communist  threat  of  a 
new  offensive  on  the  cities.  No¬ 
body  wants  to  be  caught  off 
base.  So  during  the  relative  lull 
of  recent  months,  newsmen  have 
curtailed  trips  to  the  field — 
making  (juick  one  and  two  day 
journeys  and  then  coming  back 
to  Saigon  or  Da  Nang  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  elsewhere 
in  the  country. 

M«»rjil«'  lagH 

Iteturning  to  Saigon  or  Da 
Nang  doesn’t  do  much  for  mo¬ 
rale. 

Da  Nang  was  .submerged  by 
troops  in  19(5.')  and  the  night  life 
in  Saigon  hasn’t  been  much  since 
19(5(5.  Once  delightful  French 
restaurants  have  declined  ba<lly. 
The  wine  is  generally  .Algerian 
red  and  the  cuisine  Saigon  ’(58  - 
not  a  vintage  year. 

The  curfew  in  the  capital  is 
10  )).m.  and  it  is  earlier  in  other 
towns  .and  cities.  Nowadays  it 
is  |)retty  well  enforced  and  even 
a  curfew  ))ass  is  no  insurance 
again.st  getting  a  challenging 
round  fired  over  your  head. 

Prosaic  as  it  may  sound, 
many  otherwise  adventurous 
newsmen  just  catch  the  nine 
o’clock  show  on  .Armed  Forces 
television  and  then  go  to  bed. 

Even  then  you  are  ai)t  to  sleep 
fitfully.  'Phe  rocket  attacks  us¬ 
ually  come  about  four  or  five 
in  the  morning.  In  a  city  of 
jierhaps  three  million,  the  sta¬ 
tistics  show  the  o<bls  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  the  individual’s  favor. 
Tell  that  to  a  dead  statistic 
sometime. 

EDI  TOR  &  PUB  I. 


Harold  G.  Buell 


Hal  Buell  proniotetl 
By  .4sstM*ialed  Press 

Harold  G.  Buell,  director  of 
j)hotography  for  the  .Associated 
Press,  has  Is'en  named  executive 
newsphoto  editor  replacing  F.  .A. 
Resch  who  is  retiring  Oct.  1, 
completing  80  years  as  head  of 
the  photo  operation.  Buell,  37, 
joined  the  .AP  in  19.")(5  after 
receiving  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  Northwestern 
University.  In  19.'>!)  he  was 
named  .Asia  photo  editor  and 
remained  until  19(53  when  he 
was  appointed  |»hoto  projects 
editor  in  New  A'ork  headquar¬ 
ters.  Two  years  ago  he  IxH'ame 
director  of  ))hotography  charged 
with  development  of  entei])ri.se 
photo  making  in  the  news  field. 
Patrick  ,1.  McDonald  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  de|)Uty  news|)hoto  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  In'en  in  charge  of 
daily  administration  of  the  wirc- 
t)hoto  network. 

• 

('eiisursliip  ex<‘r<*ise 
makes  editors  quiver 

PoTTSTOW.N,  Pa. 

I'ottxtinvH  Mcicki-!/  subscrib- 
<'rs  had  a  sample  of  what  i)eo- 
()le  in  Czechoslovakia  have  ex- 
IK'i'ienced  in  censored  newsjja- 
)>ers. 

The  Thursday  (Septemln'r  .")) 
edition  of  the  Mercury  was  full 
of  hole.s — chunks  *)f  white  space 
in  stories  throughout  the  jtaper, 
wheie  editors  had  stricken  all 
negative  news  and  comments 
concerning  the  Johnson  Admin¬ 
istration,  local  and  township 
governments. 

“We  approached  the  censor¬ 
ship  as  sincerely  as  possible,” 
said  Roln'rt  J.  Boyle,  Mercury 
editor.  “The  editit)n  took  only 
one  day  of  j)lanning.  The  pri¬ 
mary  purpo.se  was  to  relate  the 
conditions  in  Czechslovakia  to 
the  reading  i)ublic  but  as  the 
work  progressed  throughout  the 
night  the  frightening  reality  of 
what  censorship  would  hi'  like 
hit  the  editors.” 

ISM  HR  for  September  14.  1968 


Census  Bureau  finds 
editorials  disturbing 
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^ Every  Human  Being  Has  A  Story  ’ 

And  Boyle’s  Been  Telling  Them 

By  Don  IMult'V 


If  I’ulitzpr  prizewinner  Har¬ 
old  Vincent  Boyle  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  should  ever  make 
a  second  trip  to  V’ietnam  for  his 
fourth  tour  of  combat  corre- 
spondinp  he  won’t  l)e  able  to 
march  otf  to  war.  He’ll  have  to 
hop.  The  cifrar-chompinjr  col¬ 
umnist  with  the  indented  pro- 
bo.-scis  just  do<‘sn’t  attend  wars 
these  days  without  wearing  his 
lucky  size  !>*a  .Army  combat 
iMJots — he’s  covered  three  wars 
in  them — and  he  only  has  half- 
a-j)air  left. 

•‘.A  Japanese  houseboy  in 
Tokyo  stole  the  other  one  a  few 
years  ago  when  1  was  returning 
from  the  Far  East,”  said  Boyle, 
descril)ed  by  the  .AP  as  ‘the  Pi>or 
Man’s  Plato,’  “over  there  they 
steal  only  one  shoe,  knowing 
perftH'tly  well  you  won’t  have 
any  use  for  the  other  one  and 
will  throw  it  out.  They  wind-up 
with  a  full  pair  in  the  end.  I 
fooled  ’em  though,  1  kept  my 
last  remaining  lM)ot.” 

When  asked  why  he  saved  the 
useless  clodhopper  Boyle  ex¬ 
plained:  “Those  tH)ots  carried 
me  through  three  wars,  they 
brought  me  luck,  and  liesides, 
they’re  old  as  my  column.”  Both 
Boyle’s  solitary  .Army  Ixiot  and 
his  five-a-week,  .lOO  word  col¬ 
umn  are  ‘25  this  year,  Haptm 
IUrthdai/.' 

Besides,  the  boot  brings  back 
memories.  When  Gen.  George  S. 
Patton’s  .Army  was  slugging  its 
way  across  North  .Africa  one 
spring  day  in  1})13,  a  jeep  sud¬ 
denly  pulled  to  a  halt  in  the  tiny 
Tunisian  village  of  Ferryville, 
miles  ahead  of  the  advancing 


North  .African  campaign. 

.After  covering  the  war  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world — the 
Pacific — ^Boyle  returned  home 
and  mothballed  his  lucky  foot¬ 
wear.  But  not  for  long.  When 
the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  con¬ 
flicts  erupted  he  found  he  again 
had  “something  to  do”  and  wore 
his  lucky  Iwots  when  he  went 
off  to  cover  the  chaos. 

Throw  out  the  remaining  half- 
a-pair  of  lucky  boots?  Not  on 
your  life! 

Recently  the  peripatetic  Boyle 
— whose  choice  for  his  own 
epitath  is  “Safe  at  Home” — 
estimated  that  he’s  written 
“close  to  <>,000  columns  in  the 
past  25  years — give  or  take  a 
few  hundred.”  He’s  written 
“more  than  three  million  words, 
not  including  spot  copy  and  the 
informal  columns  I’d  written 
prior  to  l)ecoming  a  regular 
daily  columnist  on  Sept.  12, 
(Boyle  has  a  flypaper 
memory  and  can  spit  out  facts, 
figures  and  dates  with  the 
rapidity  and  accuracy  of  a  well- 
oiled  and  well-programmed 
UNIVAC.) 

First  feature  euliininisi 

Boyle  l)ecame  the  AP’s  first 
human  interest  columnist  “l)e- 
cause  Ernie  Pyle’s  yarns  got  so 
popular  that  many  .AP  sub¬ 
scribers  wanted  something  sim¬ 
ilar.”  What  better  choice  than 
Boyle,  whose  gift  for  words 
combined  with  his  unflagging 
curiosity,  his  interest  in  both 


humans  and  humanity,  his 
humorous  apfn  oach  and  his  light 
touch  made  him  a  natural  for 
the  human  interest  lieat. 

Boyle  knew  his  literary  com¬ 
petition  well.  “Pyle  and  1  were 
good  friends,”  he  said,  “he  was 
a  little  guy  who  only  weighed 
113  pounds  soaking  wet.  He  was 
kind  and  gentle  and  very  com¬ 
passionate.  Kind  of  reckless  too, 
he  never  wore  his  helmet  no 
matter  what.  Unknown  to  most 
he  suffered  from  secondary 
anemia  all  the  time.” 

Boyle  summed  Ernie  up  as 
“one  of  the  loneliest  guys  Pve 
ever  known  but  l»eloved  by 
everylxidy.  He  didn’t  have  an 
enemy  in  the  world  but  he  kept 
to  himself  most  of  the  time.” 
Not  exuberant  Boyle  though. 
“1  used  to  pal  around  with  Jack 
Thompson  of  the  Chirnffo  Trib- 
inie,  Gordon  Gammach  of  the 
/>('.>(  .1/o/ne.s  Repixter  atid  Trih- 
iitif,  Pyle,  and  Don  Whitehead, 
also  of  the  .AP.  We  had  some 
wild  times  together.”  Boyle 
proudly  boasts  that  two  of  his 
buddies  copped  Pulitzers  — 
Whitehead  won  two  and  Pyle 
was  awarded  his  in  1!)44,  one 
years  l)efore  his  death.  He 
neglects  to  add  that  he  won  his 
Pulitzer  the  year  after  Pyle  got 
his — 194.5 — for  Boyle’s  writings 
of  “day  to  day  stories  on 
soldiers.”  ( Boyle  —  although 
legendary — is  one  of  the  most 
humble  guys  in  the  business.) 
He  can  make  “day  to  day  stories 
on  soldiers”  read  like  poetry — 


.American  line.  Exhul)erantly, 
Hal  Boyle  st(M)d  uj)  in  the  jeej) 
and  exhorted  the  gaping  .Arabs: 
“Vote  for  Bovle  Son  of  Toil! 
Honest  Hal  The  A-rabs’  Pal!” 
He  was  wearing  his  lucky  boots 
then. 

He  wore  them  too,  when  he 
covered  the  Slaughter  of  .Mal- 
mody  in  Belgium.  During  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  the  Ger¬ 
mans  slaughtered  149  .American 
GI  prisioners  and  Boyle  walked 
amidst  their  corp.ses  wearing  the 
same  boots. 

He  had  them  on  too,  when 
“l(K)king  for  something  to  do” 
he  climl)ed  hand-over-hand  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  a  few  days  after 
the  .Americans  had  run  the  Ger¬ 
mans  out  of  Paris. 

-Again,  “looking  for  something 
t<)  do,”  he  wore  the  same  IxHits 
when  he  climl)etl  the  Pyramids 
in  Egypt  during  a  lull  in  the 
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which  is  one  of  his  loves.  As  a 
matter-of-fact  he  went  into  the 
North  .African  invasion  clutch¬ 
ing  a  slender  volume  of  Emily 
Dickinson,  the  lonely  New  Eng¬ 
land  spinster,  who  is  his  favorite 
pt)et.  (He  considers  these  lines 
of  hers  as  the  greatest  in  all 
literature:  “.I  day,  u  day,  Help, 
help,  another  day  .  .  .”.) 

“Child,  Child — Don't  you  knirw 
there’ll  he  another  dayC  asks 
another  favored  bit  of  prose, 
this  contained  in  a  yellowed 
newspaper  clipping  he  carries  in 
his  dilapidated  hand-tooled  wal¬ 
let.  “My  mother  sent  me  this,” 
he  said,  of  the  clipping,  “it’s 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
She’ll  lx‘  81  this  month  (that 
flypaper  memory  ayain  .  .  .)  and 
only  went  to  the  third  grade. 
After  she  arrived  here  from 
Ireland  when  she  was  a  girl  of 
16  she  educated  herself  by  read¬ 
ing  the  Star.  Every  now  and 
then  she  sends  me  clippings.” 
The  wallet  he  carries  his  para¬ 
phernalia  and  memorabilia  in  is 
a  handmade  gift,  sent  to  him 
over  twenty  years  ago  by  a  for¬ 
mer  paratrooper  who’d  made  it 
while  doing  a  life  sentence  for 
murder  in  a  mid-Western  peni¬ 
tentiary.  It  wore  out  “about  ten 
years  ago,”  but  he  still  carries 
it. 

(•ifl  from  murderer 

Of  all  the  thousands  of  fan 
letters  he’s  received  his  favor¬ 
ite — which  he  still  carries  in  his 
distressed  billfold — is  from  an 
Army  sergeant  he  met  in  Korea 
during  the  “police  action”  there. 
The  letter — written  in  pencil  on 
notepaper — is  short,  to-the- 
point,  laudatory  and  completely 
unfit  to  print.  (The  Gls  like 
Boyle  and  he  likes  them — he’s 
their  kind  of  guy,  and  speaks 
their  language.)  He  still  carries 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of 
government-issued  Department 
of  Defense  Combat  Correspond¬ 
ent  Cards  issued  him  by  the 
Pentagon.  Since  receiving  his 
original  one  in  1942  Boyle  has 
filed  war  stories  that  might  well 
someday  be  incorporated  in 
.American  history  books.  He’s 
written  chapter  and  verse  on: 

•  The  landing  of  Patton  at 
Casablanca  and  Sicily. 

•  The  landing  of  Clark  at 
Salerno. 

•  The  First  .Army’s  dash  from 
Normandy  to  the  Ellx*. 

•  The  North  .African  cam¬ 
paign. 

•  The  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

•  The  wrap-up  of  the  Pacific 
campaign. 

•  The  Korean  Conflict  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  broke  out  in 
19.50. 

•  V’ietnam. 

On  one  of  his  first  overseas 
{Continued  on  paye  66) 
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Bill  Baggs  ponders  Hanoi  role 

Newsman  as  diplomat? 

Ky  IN'eMion  H.  Fulhri^ht 


The  involvement  of  news¬ 
paper  people  in  Rovernment,  and 
espwially  in  foreign  affairs,  a 
controversial  subject  in  almost 
any  company,  comes  up  for  new 
and  dissimilar  review  in  con¬ 
nection  with  discussion  of  a  book 
soon  to  be  published  about  the 
Hanoi  journeys  of  William  C. 
Baggs  and  Harry  S.  Ashmore. 

They  are  the  ones  who 
brought  back  from  Hanoi  last 
April  the  “aide  memoire,”  which 
launched  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
Baggs  is  editor  of  the  Miami 
News,  and  former  newsman 
Ashmore  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  two  trips  they  made  to 
the  enemy’s  war-time  capital,  the 
first  in  January,  1967,  created  a 
journalistic  controversy  which 
has  now  been  revived  by  pub¬ 
licity  about  the  book.  It  will  be 
l>e  published  next  month  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  and  the 
Berkley  Publishing  Corporation, 
and  will  l>e  titled  Mission  to 
Hanoi.  In  it  the  editor  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  (Arkansas  Gazette) 
will  undertake  to  tell  how  they 
became  involved  in  a  mission 
generally  left  to  trained — and 
paid — diplomats. 

But  in  a  telephone  interview 
with  Baggs,  E&P  learned  for 
the  first  time  from  the  Miami 
editor  that  he,  at  least,  had  no 
idea  he  was  to  Ijecome  a  govern¬ 
ment  emissary,  and  would  not 
now  recommend  the  role  to  an¬ 
other  newsman. 


Vietnamese  Minister  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Ton  That  Thien  an¬ 
nounced  on  Sept.  7  that  he 
rescinded  an  order  suspending 
three  Vietnamese  newspapers 
for  printing  an  .\P  story  dealing 
with  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong’s 
moves  against  corruption.  The 
suspension  was  ordered  by  the 
government  of  Nguyen  Van 
'Thieu. 

The  English-language  Saigon 
Post  and  two  Vietnamese-lan- 
guage  newspa|)ers — Saigon  Moi 
and  Dong  Nai — were  allowed  to 
resume  i)ublishing  Sept.  9.  They 
were  suspended  Sept.  3. 

Thien  said  he  had  l)een  in  the 
Philippines  receiving  the  annual 


The  late  Stanley  Walker  once 
wrote  a  powerful  magazine  piece 
critical  of  newspaper  people  who 
became  activities  rather  than 
observers  and  reporters  of 
events  they  were  hired  to  cover. 

“I  take  Walker’s  view  ])re- 
cisely,’’  Baggs  said.  “1  am  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  capital¬ 
ist.  I  am  not  a  Marxist  or  Lenin¬ 
ist.  1  consented  to  go  to  Hanoi 
in  the  first  place  Ix'cause  there 
was  a  story  up  there  and  nobody 
on  the  spot  to  tell  it.  When  the 
chance  to  go  was  dropped  in  my 
lap,  I  jumped  at  it.  I  found 
myself  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  government  when  I  stopped 
off  in  Washington,  at  the  State 
Department,  to  have  my  visa 
approved.’’ 

Baggs  explained  that  the 
chance  to  visit  Hanoi  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  for  the  first  time 
in  January,  1967,  after  Louis 
Quintanilla,  Mexican  diplomat 
attached  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  had  visited 
several  countries  and  had  re¬ 
turned  with  an  appeal  for  a 
quasi-United  States  contact  with 
Ho  Chi  Minh’s  Communists.  The 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Communists  as  an 
American  organization  they  felt 
they  could  trust.  .\s  a  member 
of  the  center’s  Iward  of  directors 
“since  about  1950,’’  Baggs  said 
he  was  selected  by  the  Center  to 
travel  to  Hanoi  with  .\shmore. 

“I  jumped  at  it  as  any  re¬ 
porter,  I  lielieve,  would,”  Baggs 
said. 


Ramon  Magsaysay  award  for 
contributions  to  .4sian  journal¬ 
ism  when  he  was  advised  that 
his  deputy  had  .suspended  the 
newspapers.  He  said  he  had  not 
l)een  consulted. 

“I  feel  the  decision  to  suspend 
them  was  justified  on  legal 
grounds,  although  it  was  a  bit 
too  harsh,”  he  said. 

Thien  lifted  censorship  when 
he  took  office  in  Huong’s  four- 
month-old  government  and  has 
defended  more  press  freedom. 

The  Saigon  Post,  according  to 
a  senior  newspaper  staff  mem- 
l)er,  is  609r  owned  by  Bui  Diem, 
ambas.sador  to  Washington, 
through  his  family. 


He  added  that  in  Washington 
he  and  Ashmore  were  met  by 
State  Department  officials  “who 
were  pleased  to  have  us  make 
the  trip.”  They  were  briefed,  he 
said,  on  the  war  situation  and 
the  prospects  for  peace,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made  on  how  they 
should  explore  the  attitudes  of 
the  Hanoi  Communists. 

.\t  this  conference,  he  said, 
were  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  .\s- 
si.stant  Secretary  William  P. 
Bundy,  and  Ambassador  at 
Large  W.  .\verell  Harriman. 

Baggs  described  the  Hanoi 
trip  as  “interesting,”  and  com¬ 
mented  that  Harrison  E.  Salis¬ 
bury,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  Hanoi  on  his  own  at  about 
the  same  time,  “did  an  excellent 
job  of  reporting  on  what  we 
saw  there.” 

Reminded  that  Salisbury  in 
consequence  had  become  involved 
in  a  lively  controversy  over  a 
Communist  document  fi’om 
which  he  had  ciuoted  without 
identifying  the  source  in  his 
original  story,  Baggs  said  it  was 
“very  difficult”  for  a  reporter  to 
operate  normally  under  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  found  them  in 
Hanoi.  He  said,  however,  that 
he  and  Ashmore  had  not  been 
unduly  restricted. 

“We  were  what  we  were,”  he 
said.  “That  was  obvious.  We 
were  over  700  miles  from  others 
who  looked  like  us.”  He  indicated 
they  had  stuck  with  their  official 
guides  and  saw  what  was  shown 
to  them. 

This  trip  and  the  one  by  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  the  stories  written  by 
the  reporters,  kicked  up  a  con¬ 
troversy  at  the  time  over  who 
was  served:  the  American 
l)eople  or  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  Com¬ 
munist  government.  The  debate 
continued,  kicked  up  anew  by  a 
second  visit  to  Hanoi,  and  has 
l)een  revived  by  publicity  about 
the  book. 

Baggs’s  own  version  is  that 
he  consented  to  make  the  second 
trip  last  March  in  order  to  check 
again  “on  what  was  going  on” 
in  Hanoi.  Strictly  as  a  reporter, 
but  again  becoming  involved  in 
government  affairs. 

He  and  Ashmore  were  briefed 
once  more  at  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  and  arriving  at 
Hanoi  found  a  somewhat 
warmer  reception.  They  were 
there  when  President  Johnson 
{(’ontiniied  on  page  67) 


Newspaper  1  elects 
Morris  as  president 

Mac  G.  Morris,  since  1963  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  This  ITccfc 
magazine,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Newspaper  1,  effective 
Oct.  1. 

Morris  has  l)een  with  This 
Week  for  16  years.  He  will 
operate  out  of  New  York,  in 
which  Newspaper  1  offices  will 
l)e  located. 

Newspaper  1  is  a  network  of 
30  large  newspapers  in  26 
major  metropolitan  markets 
facilitating  more  effective  utili¬ 
zation  of  newspapers  as  a  prime 
national  advertising  medium.  It 
has  sales  offices  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit. 

Providence 
papers  stiU 
in  negotiation 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Hopes  of  avoiding  a  strike  by 
nearly  100  .American  Newspaper 
Guild  meml)ers  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  were  brighter 
after  a  round  of  negotiations  in 
which  both  the  union  and  man¬ 
agement  reported  “some  prog- 
less"  on  agreement  for  a  new 
contract. 

Tlie  “progress”  report  was 
issued  a  week  after  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Local  41  of  the  Guild 
voted  269  to  8  on  Sept.  5  to 
authorize  a  strike. 

Newsmen  on  the  morning  and 
afternoon  staffs  of  the  two 
newspapers  have  lieen  working 
under  an  extension  of  an  old 
contract  that  expired  last  Dec. 
31.  Negotiations  for  a  new  con¬ 
tract  were  greatly  complicated 
and  delayed  by  a  recently  con¬ 
cluded  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  supervised  election  in 
which  advertising  and  account¬ 
ing  department  personnel  voted 
by  a  margin  of  nine  members 
to  join  the  Guild.  This  brought 
160  new  members  into  Local  41, 
which  formerly  represented 
about  220  newsmen. 

Negotiations  were  further 
complicated  when  about  22 
janitors  and  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel  voted  in  a  state  super¬ 
vised  election  to  also  join  the 
Guild. 

.A  Journal-Bulletin  official 
said  a  contract  settlement  would 
have  t)een  reached  “long  ago”  if 
it  had  not  been  for  these  com¬ 
plications. 

Under  the  old  contract,  news¬ 
men  were  paid  a  minimum  of 
$103  a  week,  and  reached  a  top 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


Viet  minister  of  information  lifts 
ban  on  three  Saigon  daily  papers 
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His  opinions  cited 

Fortas  puts  privacy 
over  press  freedom 


Ily  Luther  A.  Ilui^ton 

Washington 

Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas, 
awaiting  Senate  confirmation  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  believes  strongly  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  “of  the 
essence  of  our  liberty  and  funda¬ 
mental  to  our  values”  but  does 
not  believe  that  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantees  immunize  the 
press  from  the  “reach  of  the 
law.” 

“The  courts  may  not  and  must 
not  permit  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  action  that  censors  or  in¬ 
hibits  the  jiress,”  Justice  Fortas 
wrote  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
the  case  of  Time  Inc.  v  Hill. 
“But  part  of  this  responsibility 
is  to  preserve  values  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  assure  ordinary 
citizens  that  the  press  is  not 
above  the  reach  of  the  law — that 
its  special  prerogatives,  granted 
because  of  its  special  and  vital 
functions  are  reasonably  equated 
with  its  needs  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  these  functions. 

“For  this  court  totally  to 
immunize  the  press — whether 
forthrightly  or  by  subtle  indirec¬ 
tion — in  areas  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  news,  comment  on  pub¬ 
lic  persons  and  events,  discus¬ 
sion  of  public  issues  and  the  like 
would  be  no  service  to  freedom 
of  the  press  but  an  invitation  to 
jiublic  hostility  to  that  freedom.” 

Agrees  with  principle 

Since  Justice  Fortas  took  his 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  on 
Octolier  4,  1965,  most  of  the 
cases  involving  newspapers  and 
publications  have  dealt  with  the 
application  of  New  York  Times 
v  Sullivan  to  specific  situations. 
He  has  written  no  court  opinions 
but  has  concurred  in  some  and 
dissented  in  others. 

The  basic  principle  enunciated 
in  Times  v.  Sullivan  was  that 
damages  could  not  be  awarded 
for  criticism  of  public  officials 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  statements  were  made  with 
malice,  were  knowingly  false,  or 
were  made  in  reckless  disregard 
of  the  truth.  Justice  Fortas 
agrees  with  the  principle  but  has 
disagreed  with  its  application  in 
certain  cases. 

Justice  Fortas  concurred  in 
the  judgment  upholding  the 
award  of  damages  to  Wallace 
Butts,  coach  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  football  team,  for  an 
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article  in  the  Saturda}/  Evening 
Post  in  which  Butts  was  charged 
with  conspiring  to  “throw”  a 
game  to  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  also  concurred  in  the 
Court’s  opinion  that,  under 
Times  v.  Sullivan,  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Edwin  A.  Walker  was  not 
entitled  to  damages  from  the 
.\ssociated  Press  because  of  a 
story  dealing  with  his  alleged 
involvement  in  disturbances  in¬ 
cident  to  the  admission  of  James 
Meredith,  a  Negro,  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi.  His  con¬ 
currence  in  both  of  these  cases 
was  without  written  opinion. 

Limited  scope 

In  Time  v.  Hill,  however.  Jus¬ 
tice  Fortas  expressed  his 
opinions,  forcefully  and  in 
writing,  about  the  circumscrip¬ 
tions  laws  should  impose  upon 
press  freedoms  where  individual 
rights  and  freedoms  were  in¬ 
volved. 

The  Hill  family  had  been  held 
hostage  in  their  Connecticut 
home  by  two  escaped  convicts. 

play,  called  “The  Desperate 
Hours”  was  written  about  the 
incident  and  Life,  a  Time  Inc., 
publication,  published  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  play,  described  as 
a  reenactment  using  photo¬ 
graphs  of  scenes  staged  in  the 
home  the  Hill  family  had  oc¬ 
cupied  at  the  time. 

The  Hills  sued,  claiming  dam¬ 
ages  for  use  of  names  and  pic¬ 
tures  without  consent  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade  or  advertising. 
Life  claimed  that  the  article  was 
published  in  good  faith.  A  New 
York  court  awarded  $30,000 
compensatory  damages  under 
New  York’s  Invasion  of  Privacy 
Law. 

The  Supreme  Court  set  aside 
that  award  because  there  was 
no  finding  that  the  Life  article 
was  knowingly  and  recklessly 
false.  It  was  from  that  judg¬ 
ment  that  Fortas,  joined  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  dissented. 

Right  to  privacy 

.Although  he  agreed  that  the 
First  .Amendment  should  be  con¬ 
strued  generously.  Justice  For¬ 
tas  thought  that  the  judgment 
in  the  Hill  case  was  “exceedingly 
narrow.”  He  thought  that  the 
right  to  privacy,  protected  by 
state  law,  should  prevail  over 
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judicial  interpretations  of  press 
freedoms. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  what¬ 
ever  is  in  words,  however  much 
of  an  aggression  it  may  be  upon 
individual  rights,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  law,  no  matter  how 
heedless  of  others’  rights — how 
remote  from  public  purposes, 
how  reckless,  irresponsible  and 
untrue  it  may  be,”  Justice  For¬ 
tas  wrote  in  his  dissent.  “I  do 
not  believe  that  the  First 
.Amendment  precludes  the  effec¬ 
tive  protection  of  the  right  of 
privacy — or  for  that  matter  an 
effective  law  of  libel. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  we  must 
or  should,  in  deference  to  those 
whose  views  are  absolute  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  be  ingenious  to  strike 
down  all  state  action,  however 
circumspect,  which  penalizes  the 
use  of  words  as  an  instrument 
of  aggression  and  personal  as¬ 
sault.” 

Privacy,  he  said,  was  a  basic 
right  and  a  State  may  enact 
laws  to  vindicate  that  right, 
“particularly  where  the  right  of 
privacy  is  invaded  by  words,  by 
the  press,  or  in  a  book  or  pam¬ 
phlet.” 

Justice  Fortas  was  again  in 
dissent  in  St.  .Amant  v.  Thomp¬ 
son  in  which  the  majority  re¬ 
versed  a  Louisiana  court  verdict 
awarding  defamatory  damages 
for  statements  made  in  a  radio 
broadcast  during  a  political 
campaign.  The  majority  applied 
the  Sullivan  rule,  holding  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  defamatory  statements 
were  made  with  actual  malice 
and  in  reckless  disregard  of 
truth. 

Character  assassin 

Justice  Fortas  said  that  the 
statements  were  broadcast  with 
malice  and  asserted  that  “the 
First  Amendment  is  not  a 
shelter  for  the  character  assas¬ 
sin,  whether  his  action  is  heed¬ 
less  or  deliberate.  The  First 
Amendment  does  not  require 
that  we  license  shotgun  attacks 
on  public  officials  in  virtually 
unlimited  open  season.” 

.Although  he  has  participated 
in  relatively  few  cases  involving 
First  .Amendment  guarantees 
press  freedom,  as  such,  Justice 
Fortas  has  taken  part  in  recent 
cases  involving  allegedly  ob¬ 
scene  publications  that  have 
come  before  the  court. 

In  the  case  of  a  book  named 
“John  Clenad’s  Memoirs  of  a 
Woman  of  Pleasure,”  sold  under 
the  title  of  “Fanny  Hill,”  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  wrote  the 
opinion  but  Justice  Fortas  joined 
in  reversing  a  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  a 
book  need  not  be  unqualifiedly 
worthless  before  it  can  be 
deemed  obscene.  The  U.S.  court’s 


ruling  held  that  “the  mere  risk 
that  a  book  might  be  exploited 
by  panderers  cannot  alter  the 
fact  that  it  will  have  redeem¬ 
ing  social  importance  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  publish  it  or 
distribute  it  on  the  basis  of  a 
modicum  of  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  value.” 

Justice  Fortas  concurred  in 
an  opinion,  again  written  by 
Justice  Brennan,  upholding  the 
conviction  of  a  book  publisher 
for  violating  the  federal  ob¬ 
scenity  statute  by  advertising 
and  exploiting  certain  publica¬ 
tions  as  erotica  solely  for  their 
prurient  appeal. 

But  in  the  so-called  “girlie 
magazines”  case.  Justice  Fortas 
dissented.  He  said  the  convic¬ 
tion  was  an  invasion  of  freedom 
l)ecause  the  magazines  sold  were 
not  obscene  under  standards 
established  by  the  Court. 

Justice  Fortas  concurred  in 
another  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Brennan  affirming  a  con¬ 
viction  for  publishing  books 
dealing  with  sex  deviation. 

• 

Optometrists  plan 
symposium  on  PR 

St.  Louis 

A  “campaign  for  communica¬ 
tions”  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
second  annual  American  Opto- 
metric  .Association’s  National 
Communications  Forum  October 
20-22  in  New  York  City. 

Reynold  W.  Maimer,  AO.A 
public  relations  director,  said 
the  event  will  be  attended  by 
chairmen  of  state  optometric 
association  public  information 
committees,  their  public  relations 
counsel  and  other  personnel  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  world  of  opto¬ 
metric  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties. 

Presentation  of  the  first 
American  Optometric  Associa¬ 
tion  Public  Service  .Awards  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  winners  in  four  cate¬ 
gories — newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television — will  be  an¬ 
other  highlight  of  the  Forum. 

• 

AP  adds  service 
for  broadcasters 

The  new  Associated  Press 
.service  for  broadcasters — .AP 
Voice  Features — provides  five 
commentaries  each  week  by 
Morgan  Beatty,  plus  five  sports 
shows,  five  women’s  programs 
and  five  miscellaneous  features. 

Delivery  is  on  tape,  by  first 
class  mail,  one  delivery  per  week. 
The  Beatty  and  sports  programs 
come  on  one  seven-inch  reel;  the 
women’s  and  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
grams  on  another. 

To  aid  in  programming,  all 
shows  for  a  given  week  are 
delivered  by  the  preceding 
Friday. 
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For  the  Record/  A  case  against  ACB 


By  Jerry  t  alker  Jr. 

“^our  column  of  April  20,  10(58  struck  a  deep  chord  in  every 
publisher  an<l  ad  man  who  has  ever  had  contact  with  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Checkinp  Bureau,”  writes  Ira  L.  Cahn,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Maxm/icqiid  (N.  Y.)  Post. 

Cahn  is  of  course  referring  to  the  item  we  carried  from  Norman 
J.  Morrison  Jr.,  advertising  director  of  the  Malden  (Mass.) 
Mecary  and  .Vc».s,  in  which  Morri.son  said  several  retailers  were 
complaininjr  that  the  Advertising  Checkins  Bureau  was  “attempt¬ 
ing  to  set  up  a  standardized  rate  of  retailer  reimbursement  for 
cooperative  advertising”  based  on  the  lowest  contract  rate.  That 
charce  was  denied  at  the  time  by  Bertram  Isaacs,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  ACB. 

“I  have  delayed  commenting  on  your  column,”  writes  the  Long 
Island  newspaperman,  “in  order  to  assemble  facts  and  figures 
that  prove  that  Mr.  Bertram  Lsaacs,  executive  vicejjresident  of 
ACB,  ‘mis-lead’  you  when  he  declared  that  ‘it  is  not  our  (ACB) 
intention  to  set  up  a  standardized  late  of  retailer  reimbursement 
for  cooperative  advertising.” 

“I  have  a  fde  on  ACB  that  goes  back  many  years  and  right  to 
the  <late  of  this  wiiting.  The  entire  matter  is  of  sufficient  con¬ 
cern  to  the  weekly  newsi)apers  of  this  state — particularly  those 
in  the  highei--rate  suburban  areas — to  cause  an  intense  study  of 
the  matter  in  a  seminar  held  recently.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  newspapers  assemble*!  under  the  aegis  of  the  Metropolitan 
Council  of  Weekly  Newsi)apers  of  the  New  York  Press  As.sociation 
had  a  list  of  complaints  against  ACB. 

“Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  according  to  your  quote  of  Mr. 
Issacs,  ‘is  an  auditing  function  for  the  manufacturer.’  This  would 
mean,  I  assume,  verification  of  linage  against  lines  billed;  veri¬ 
fication  of  rate  against  rate  card;  calculations  of  line  rate  for 
lines  billed  for  arithmetical  accui  acy;  challenge  of  extremely  i)oor 
reprotluction ;  correct  ad  run  on  date  ordered  and  similai-  routine 
checking  that  would  take  up  time  and  i)ersonnel  for  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors,  etc. 

“Here  are  .some  quotations  from  ‘reports’  submitted  to  manu- 
factureis  ami  to  local  accounts  with  whom  ACB  has  no  contract 
or  agreement: 

•  “  ‘Because  i)ayment  must  be  made  on  a  proi)ortionately  equal 
basis  in  accordance  with  the  manufacturer’s  co-op  plan,  your 
claim  has  been  adjusted  to  the  amount  shown  under  ainaant  ay- 
proved  which  is  the  maximum  allowed  foi-  advertising  in  this  pub¬ 
lication. 

•  “  ‘We  have  adjusted  this  invoice  to  a  rate  of  .$.0(5  j)er  line 
which  is  the  maximum  rate  the  manufacturer  will  j)ay  in  this 
newspaper.  This  figure  is  based  on  published  figures  for  news- 
pai)er’s  circulation  (pai<i  circulation)  which  have  lieen  matched 
against  the  average  local  retail  rate  foi-  all  daily  newspapers  in 
the  country  in  the  same  circulation  range.’ 

“Stuff  and  nonsense!  I  have  several  manufacturers’  co-op  plans 
in  m.v  possession.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  plans  to  indi¬ 
cate  ‘how  much’  they  will  pay  for  any  individual  newsi)apers. 
Some  manufacturers  do  indicate  that  they  want  the  lowest  rate 
available  to  the  letaileis,  but  stoj)  short  at  that  point.  Only  ACB 
has  set  a  rate — arbitraril.v — ba.sed  on  what  ACB  thinks  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  itay  for  any  individual  paper  (and  I  have  this  in  writing 
from  ACB!) 

‘‘Incidentally,  the  rate  ((5<  )  in  item  (2)  alnne  was  set  by  ACB 
for  our  newsjiaper  in  1{K52  when  our  rate  was  2.'jr  per  line.  The 
rate  .set  by  ACB  in  item  (1)  alwve  is  $.0894  in  June,  19(58,  when 
our  rate  is  .‘l.'tr.  In  other  words,  ACB,  most  generously,  has  allowed 
us  an  increase  of  less  than  8c  pei’  line  in  six  years. 

“Legal  action  against  .\CB,”  Cahn  concludes,  “might  be  a 
good  idea,  but  I  can’t  afford  to  carry  the  financial  bunlen  of  this 
by  myself.  Anyone  want  to  join  me  in  fighting  this  through  the 
courts?  I  have  the  documentation  and  I  know  of  several  others 
who  have  similar  claims.  Let’s  join  forces,  as  Norman  Morrison 
suggests,  and  ‘present  an  united  front  in  this  matter  which  cru¬ 
cially  affects  a  large  peicentage  of  our  bread-and-butter  busi¬ 
ness.’  ” 

•r  ☆ 

William  J.  Colihan  Jr.,  former  executive  vicej)resident  and 
chairman  of  the  i)lans  board  at  Young  &  Rubicani,  who  is  now  a 
consultant,  oi)ened  up  another  can  of  worms  in  his  address  pre- 


■sented  at  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers — New  School 
Conference  on  ‘Changes  and  Inetiualities  in  our  Affluent  Society’ 
on  Sept.  11.  Colihan  said  it  is  his  “considered  belief”  that  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  help  advertising  can  give  towards  solving  social  prob¬ 
lems,  the  social  institutions  will  have  to  consider  “spending  dollars 
for  it.”  He  added:  “If  adverti.sing  is  effective  in  bringing  about 
social  reform  (and  it  is),  then  the  use  of  advertising  should  not 
be  limited  to  what  is  offered  or  solicited  for  free.”  He  further 
made  the  point  that  public  service  advertising  donated  by  media 
I  iminishes  profits  and  therefore  taxes.  Earlier  in  his  talk  he  noted 
that  media  contributed  $:}50  million  of  time  and  space  to  20  Ad- 
»ertising  Council  campaigns  in  19(57. 

Related  note:  J.  Walter  Thom()son  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
named  as  the  agency  for  the  Blood  Donor  Service,  Ontario  divi¬ 
sion,  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the 
.services  of  an  agency  have  been  engaged. 

U.S.  Plywood  division  of  U.S.  Plywood-Chamj)ion  Papers  held 
a  meeting  this  week  in  New  York  to  present  to  its  building  materi¬ 
als  dealers  a  review  of  merchandising  and  disjjlay  techni(iues. 
Among  the  speakers  was  William  J.  Solch,  retail  vp  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  who  comlucted  a  copy  and  layout  clinic  on  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  .  .  .  Related  note:  Fifteen  national  manufacturers 
and  associations  in  the  home  building  i)roducts  field  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  pages  of  Life'x  Sept.  18  issue,  the  largest  number 
of  such  advertisers  to  api)ear  in  a  single  issue  in  the  magazine’s 
history.  Approximately  $759,090  in  billing  is  involved  in  the  issue 
timed  to  coincide  with  National  Home  Week.  Advertisers  include 
U.S.  Plywood,  Andersen  Window,  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  and  Alcoa.  .  .  . 

Stemmier,  Bartiam,  Fisher  &  Payne,  St.  Louis,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agency  for  Cape  Supply  Comi)any,  cential  distiibuting 
point  for  more  than  (50  lumber  yards  doing  business  as  “ABC 
Building  Centers”  in  five  state  area.  .  .  .  Eastern  States  Bankcard 
.4s.sociation,  a  newly  formed  group  founded  by  three  New  York 
banks,  has  named  the  New  York  office  of  Foote,  Cone,  &  B«“lding. 
It  is  anticipated  that  advertising  will  be  started  next  year  with  an 
appropriation  in  excess  of  $5  million  annually.  The  association 
concej)t,  where  a  group  of  banks  issue  a  common  interchangeable 
bank  credit  card  for  which  the  association  acts  as  a  central  clear¬ 
ing  house  was  pioneeied  by  the  California  Bankcard  Association 
a  year  ago.  It  has  since  become  the  Western  States  Bankcard  As¬ 
sociation,  with  more  than  100  banks  participating  in  a  five  state 
area.  .  .  .  N.  W.  Ayer  announces  it  is  putting  “increased  emphasis” 
on  broadcasting.  John  E.  Naylor  has  l)een  named  to  supervise  net¬ 
work  programming  for  all  Ayer  clients.  .  .  .  Maytag  Company, 
Newton,  Iowa,  is  looking  for  a  person  to  fill  a  new  position  called 
retail  advertising  specialist.  .  .  .  Ocoma  Foods  Company  of  Omaha 
has  assigned  consumer  and  institutional  advertising  accounts  to 
Bozell  &  Jacobs.  .  .  .  Kentuck.v  Fried  Chicken  franchise  to  Leo 
Burnett  Co.  .  .  .  Parade  magazine  had  the  largest  gain  in  percent 
of  a<i  revenue  of  all  the  leading  magazines  for  the  first  7  months 
of  19(58  vs  19(57.  Revenues  went  from  $18,081,5(57  to  $15,821,856, 
which  ailvanced  the  supi)lement  from  16th  spot  to  18th  in  rank.  . . . 
Scripto  using  over  200  college  papers  to  sell  writing  instruments. 
According  to  William  F.  Latz,  marketing  vp,  network  tv  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  base  for  the  campaign.  “Our  strategy,”  says  Latz,  “is  to  first 
take  our  sales  message  to  ever.v  prospective  customer  in  the  U.S. 
regartlless  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives.  Then,  having  presented 
our  message  to  all  potential  customers,  we  will  concentrate  on  the 
most  lucrative  demographic  areas.”.  .  .  . 

☆  *  ☆ 

“We  are  now  in  the  5th  year  of  the  (Ireat  Advertising  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  Victor  G.  Bloede,  president  chief  executive  of  Benton  & 
Bowles  told  the  Pet  Food  In.stitute  Convention  in  Chicago.  It  lie- 
gan,  he  said,  when  people  watching  television  .suddenly  proclaimed, 
“Hey,  the  commercials  are  l)etter  than  the  shows!”  Looking 
toward  t  he  future,  Bloede  sees  “.  .  .  fewer  slice-of-life  commer¬ 
cials — and  fewer  of  those  staged  ‘candid’  interviews  .  .  .  more 
fantasy  .  .  .  more  and  more  emphasis  on  how  (rather  than  what 
we  say)  ...  an  increase  in  nudity  and  sex  ...  a  trend  toward 
honesty  and  candor  .  .  toward  an  increasing  simplicity  .  .  .  toward 
instant  communication  .  .  .  toward  more  emotion  in  selling  .  .  . 
toward  fewer  rules.” 
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Advertising  agency  assignment 


Create  the  world — by  tomorrow! 


By  Mary  A.  Kelly 

(The  author  of  this  Koo<l~natured  glimpse  of  the  ad  builders 
is  a  copy  writer  at  the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Company/Advertising 
ill  Cincinnati.) 


Two  line 
requisition 
from  account 
executive: 

Copywriter: 


Art  director: 


Copywriter: 


“To  copy  and  art  departments:  Please  cre¬ 
ate  the  world  by  tomorrow  noon.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  tell  me  and  I’ll  ask  the 
Client.” 

“Wonder  if  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  one-inch 
ad  or  a  color  spread.  It  might  make  a  slight 
difference  in  the  amount  of  copy.” 

“And  the  visual  approach.  Logo  might  have 
to  be  a  little  smaller  if  it’s  a  one-inch  mat 
rather  than  a  spread.” 

“The  least  the  account  executive  could  do 
is  pass  through  some  competitive  tear  sheets 
on  other  worlds.” 

Marketing  dept:  “Has  a  world  been  test  marketed  any¬ 
where?  If  not,  let’s  follow  one  doivn  the 
road  and  see  what  it  grows  on.” 

Copywriter:  “Leave  the  creativity  to  the  creative  de¬ 

partments.” 

Marketing  dept:  “We’re  only  trying  to  be  creative  market¬ 
ing.” 

Space  media  “How  about  starting  out  in  regional  edi- 

director:  tions  and  just  hitting  half  a  world?  Of 

course,  this  would  be  in  all  the  people  mag¬ 
azines  about  people  read  by  people  bought 
by  people.” 

Art  director:  “Leave  the  creativity  to  the  creative  de¬ 

partments.” 

“We’re  only  trying  to  be  creative  media.” 


Space  media 
director: 

Broadcast 
media  director: 

Creative 

director: 


“Don’t  put  it  all  in  space.  Put  some  of  the 
world  in  time.  It’ll  need  lots  and  lots  of 
time.” 

“Well,  let’s  stop  talking  and  get  started. 
To  coin  a  phrase — where  there’s  a  will, 
there’s  a  way!  If  we  work  as  a  team,  we 
can  have  it  finished  by  the  time  the  account 
executive  gets  back  from  lunch.” 

“Oh,  then  we  have  ’til  next  week.  Six  days 
to  create  the  world.” 

“Right,  and  on  the  seventh  day  we’ll  work 
on  expense  accounts  for  the  job.  Say,  I’ve 
got  a  dandy  self-liquidating  premium  we 
can  push  with  this  world  we’re  creating. 
Sure  is  self-liquidating — an  asbestos  olive 
in  case  there’s  a  fire  in  the  bar.” 

(TIME  PASSAGE:  A  SILLY  MILLIMETER  LATER.) 


Copywriter: 

Merchandising 

director: 


Copy-writer: 


.4rt  director: 


Copywriter: 


Mechanical 


“Well,  here’s  my  idea  and  rough  layout. 
The  world  would  consist  of  very  small  bodies 
of  land  called  continentals  with  lots  of  water 
space.” 

“I’m  cutting  the  last  two  letters  off  the 
word  continental.  It  won’t  fit  otherwise.” 

“I  knew  I  could  count  on  you  to  pick  it  up 
and  ruin  it.  I  mean  run  with  it.  But  be 
sure  to  make  the  water  green  and  the  land 
blue.” 


“Think  you’d  better  reverse  that.  The  water 
production  dept:  will  have  to  be  blue  and  the  land  green.  Or 
the  color  separations  will  never  hold  up 
for  a  billion  light  years.” 
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Art  director:  “Of  course,  the  Red  Sea  will  have  to  be 

red.  Bleed.  And  .  .  .” 

Mechanical  “Now  you’re  getting  into  a  four  color  proc- 
production  dept:  ess.  Why  not  just  make  the  world  black 
and  white.  And  put  the  extra  money  in  a 
convention  center.” 


Art  director: 


Copywriter: 


Art  director: 


Copywriter: 
Art  director: 


Space  media 
director: 

Mechanical 
production  dept: 


Art  director: 


Mechanical 
production  dept: 


Copywriter: 


Art  director: 
Copywriter: 

Art  director: 


Creative 

director: 

Copywriter: 


Art  director: 


“Say,  some  great  idea  just  occurred  to  me 
for  the  shapes  of  the  continents.  What  do 
you  all  think  of  these — patterned  after  the 
three  greatest  shapes  as  voted  by  Art  Di¬ 
rectors  International?” 

“Let  me  see  .  . .  well,  I  can  agree  with  North 
America  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  leg  .  .  . 
and  South  America  looking  like  an  egg  .  .  . 
but  Antartica  in  the  shape  of  a  Coke  bot¬ 
tle?” 

“There  you  go,  dictating  the  visual  again. 
Leave  the  art  direction  to  the  art  depart¬ 
ment.  But  we  do  all  agree  that  the  world 
must  be  round.” 

“Right.” 

“But  let’s  do  a  square  overlay  just  in  case 
the  Client  doesn’t  buy  it.” 

“And  if  we  ever  want  to  schedule  it  as  an 
insert,  it’ll  have  to  be  flat.” 

“I’ll  buy  that.  Also  remember  direct  mail. 
Round  doesn’t  mail  so  well.  Don’t  forget 
what  happened  when  we  mailed  that  round¬ 
house.  We  don’t  want  the  world  falling 
apart  in  some  postoffice  annex.  And  it’ll 
never  go  through  the  meter  machine  in  the 
mailroom.” 

“Can’t  you  have  it  hand-stamped?  And  mark 
it  fragile.  Then  send  it  by  air  express  in 
one  of  these  big  new  planes.” 

“I  think  w'e  oughta  resign  this  account  be¬ 
fore  we  get  started.  Where  are  we  going 
to  find  the  suppliers?  Who’s  got  a  printing 
press  big  enough  to  run  off  the  world? 

“Say,  getting  back  to  the  square  overlay. 
Please,  don’t  put  it  in  a  picture  frame  and 
call  it  pretty  as  a  picture.  Instead,  let’s 
make  the  world  of  chocolate,  one  big  choco¬ 
late  ball  wrapped  in  colorful  foil  .  .  .  with 
the  headline,  ‘Love  at  first  bite.’  Isn’t  that 
creative?” 

“Heaven  forbid!” 

“By  the  way,  are  you  going  to  send  it  out 
or  do  it  in  the  house?” 

“I  think  I  better  send  it  out.  My  scotch 
tape  is  missing.  I’ll  look  in  the  yellow  pages 
under  art  studios  that  have  guys  who  do 
great  worlds.  Here’s  one — the  Great  Worlds 
.\rt  Studio.” 

“ J  ust  want  to  remind  you  fellows  that  we’ve 
got  to  do  a  good  job  on  this  one.” 

“Yeah,  or  that  other  agency  will  get  the 
account.  That  Genesis,  Exodus  and  Leviti¬ 
cus.  Understand  they  presented  some  ter¬ 
rific  copy  on  the  creation  of  the  world.” 

“Maybe  we  ought  to  do  an  institutional  and 
not  a  hard  sell.” 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Copywriter: 


Broadcast 
media  director: 

Art  director: 


Broadcast 

production 

director: 


Copywriter: 


Creative 

director: 

Copywriter: 

Creative 

director: 

Copywriter: 

Art  director: 

(SOUND  EFFE 
Copj'writer: 


Creative 

director: 

Copywriter: 


Art  director: 


Copywriter: 


Mechanical 

production 

dept: 

Copywriter: 


Art  director: 
Copywriter: 


Art  director: 

Copywriter: 

Creative 

director: 

Research  dept: 


Copywriter: 
Research  dept: 


{Continued  from  pnye  17) 

“Fll  buy  that.  After  all,  how  do  you  hard 
sell  the  world?  I  mean  you  either  buy  the 
world  or  you  don’t  buy  it.” 

“I  keep  tellinp  you  time  and  time  again.  .  .” 

“She’s  right.  V\’e  keep  forgetting  about 
Inoadcast.  Let’s  do  some  storyboards.” 

“How  alxjut  some  sound  effects?  Real  cre¬ 
ative  .  .  .  like  a  bell  ringing  and  call  it  a 
real  bell  ringer  world.  Or  .  .  .  Extra,  extra 
— good  news,  ladies  ...  or  maybe  we  should 
do  a  parody  to  Buffalo  Gals.” 

“Let’s  be  more  creative  than  that.  Let’s  use 
double  announcer  copy.  First  announcer 
shouting,  followed  by  second  announcer 
shouting,  followed  by  first  announeer  shout¬ 
ing,  followed  by  second  announcer  shout¬ 
ing.  .  .” 

“Okay,  knock  it  off.” 


“Where  did  you  go?” 

“I  was  looking  up  the  ad  exhibits  we  might 
enter  our  world  in.  Seeing  what  awaids  I 
might  accept.” 

“You’re  supposed  to  stay  here  and  creative¬ 
ly  direct.” 

“He  creatively  directs  best  who  creatively 
directs  least.” 

CT:  GNASHING  OF  TEETH) 

“Here’s  an  idea.  If  we  go  international  with 
our  world,  we  introduce  it  in  Ireland  with 
a  jingle — Green,  green,  my  world  is  green 
.  .  .  and  in  northern  Ireland  with  Orange, 
orange,  my  world  is  orange.  That’s  being 
ecumenical.  And  in  Hippieland  with  Fuch¬ 
sia,  fuchsia,  my  world  is  fuchsia  .  .  .” 

“I’m  getting  sick.” 

“Why  don’t  we  do  some  slogans  as  we  did 
for  .some  of  our  other  clients?  Like  you’ll 
wonder  where  your  gums  went  when  you 
brush  your  teeth  with  rubber  cement.” 

“Yeah,  and  that  one  for  that  stomach  rem¬ 
edy  called  Digest.  When  you  eat  too  well, 
it’s  your  own  damn  fault.” 

“Right!  And  don’t  forget,  Three  cheers  for 
Sears!  Charge!  Charge!  Charge! 

“You’ve  all  had  too  many  asbestos  olives  for 
lunch.” 

“Hold  everything!  I  think  I’ve  got  it.  How 
alK>ut  ...  I’d  walk  a  mile  for  a  world!  Or 
when  better  worlds  are  built,  better  world 
builders  will  build  them!” 

“What  rhjTnes  with  world?” 

“That’s  a  good  idea.  Let’s  see  .  .  .  how 
about — You  haven’t  lived  ’til  you’re  whirled 
through  the  world!” 

“And  let’s  not  forget  to  do  a  diet  world. 
Only  one  calorie  in  everj'  sphere.” 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“I’m  going  around  the  world  and  I  won’t 
be  back.” 

“Here,  these  figures  might  helj)  you.  987225 
r,8098.S474780674567257903574r.958375869493 
(1.596860.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“The  total  of  all  the  zip  codes.” 


Copywriter:  “Gee,  thanks.  That  changes  the  entire  di¬ 

rection  of  the  campaign.” 

Accounting:  “Did  anybody  ever  find  out  what  a  world 

will  bill?” 


Copywriter: 
Art  director: 
Copywriter: 


Art  <lirector: 


Broadcast 

production 

dept.: 


“Think  only  creatively  at  all  times.” 

“Now  what  is  that  thumping  noise?” 

“That’s  the  home  tape  recording  of  our 
creative  director  playing  his  organ.  I  wish 
he  wouldn’t  put  on  his  ‘Away  in  a  Manger’ 
in  July.” 

“I  thought  the  noise  was  our  worhl  begin¬ 
ning  to  grind  on  its  axis.” 

“Don’t  forget  t»>  put  a  tag  line  on  all  broad¬ 
cast  copy — the  world  is  brought  to  you  in 
living  black  and  blue.” 


Account  “Hold  up  on  everything!  The  Client  just 

executive:  withdrew  His  account.  He  decided  to  create 

the  world  Himself.  He  thought  human 
beings  might  make  a  mess  «>f  it  in  creating 
it.” 


Copywriter:  “Oh,  well,  we  can  still  make  a  mess  of  it 

after  He  cieates  it.  Who’s  got  a  cigarette?” 

(TIME  PASSAGE.  FOLLOWED  BY  SOUND  EFFECT 
OF  WORLD  ENDING,  NOT  WITH  A  BANG  OR  A 
WHIMPER  RUT  A  PUFF  LIKE  A  BAD  WORLD 
SHOULD.) 


BoA  seeks  closer 
ties  with  salesmen 


PlIILADKI.PlIIA 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of 
the  American  As.sociation  of 
Newspaper  Repre.sentatives  got 
their  new  year  off  to  a  start 
Thursday  (Sept.  5)  with  a  re¬ 
port  from  Frank  Kilcheski,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  national 
sales  for  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

Kilcheski,  accompanied  by 
John  Holzapfel,  Bureau  account 
executive  in  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
viewed  highlights  of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  activities  and  previewed 
major  programs  schetluled  for 
this  Fall. 

Similar  meetings  are  sched¬ 
uled  with  the  other  AANR 
chapters,  Kilcheski  said,  to  find 
out  “what  we  can  do  together.” 

Kilcheski  dis<'ussed  three 
projects  that  require  the  su))- 
port  of  newspaper  repre.senta¬ 
tives  for  full  sales  effectiveness. 

The  first,  he  said,  is  the  Cre¬ 
ative  Preprint  Newspaper,  a  16- 
page  full-size  paper,  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  for  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preprint  Corporation.  The 
paper  contains  examples  of 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  advertis¬ 
ing.  Copies  of  the  paper  are 
being  provided  to  repre.senta¬ 
tives  for  distribution  to  local 
agencies  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers 

Kilcheski  said  a  slide  presen¬ 
tation  showing  advertisers  the 
“superiority  of  newspapers  over 
magazines”  is  nearly  finished 
and  should  be  available  to  reps 
in  about  30  days. 
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During  this  time,  Kilche.ski 
said  the  strip  film  presentations 
for  showing  to  automobile  deal¬ 
er  association  groups  will  also 
be  released.  The  first  one  is  de¬ 
signed  for  presentation  to  Dodge 
auto  dealer  groups. 

In  asking  for  wholehearted 
support  for  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram,  Kilcheski  i-eminded  the 
reps  that  the  auto  dealer  a.s- 
sociations  now  invest  an  esti¬ 
mated  $90  million  annually  in 
advertising. 

New  chapter  ofiicers  for  1968- 
69  were  announced  as  follows: 
Russ  Franz  (Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency)  president;  Boli 
Kramer,  (Katz  Newspaper 
Sales)  vicepresident;  and 
George  Angerson,  {\ew  York 
■Wns, )  secretary-t  reasurer. 

• 

.4(lvertii»iiig  vp  named 

Allen  MacKenzie  has  been 
named  vicepresident-advertising 
of  U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Pa¬ 
pers  Inc.  Previously,  MacKenzie 
was  vicepresident-advertising 
and  promotion  for  U.S.  Ply¬ 
wood,  a  division  of  U.S.  Ply¬ 
wood-Champion  Papers  Inc. 

• 

Kep 

Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald  has 
appointed  Shannon  &  Cullen  as 
their  advertising  representa¬ 
tives.  The  Herald  was  previous¬ 
ly  represented  by  Wallace  Wit- 
iner  Co. 
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the  truth  about 
the  birds  and  the  bees... 


Bv  Deferme 


Sacramento 

union 


in 


f)fi  ihr  Insith 


SfHKHHhMpii  Itivolveil 


Colleges  Hit 


W  ho  W  ilJl 


»  fntty  ST^  mtH  in—  <—**23 


0ft  iWKW-r- 

I  0  mikB 


trs-'j— irSTS 


TAff  l/ff/off  is  Sacramento's  only  morning  newspaper 

T!iere  arc  two  newspapers  in  Sacramento  . . .  one  for  early  birds  and  the 
other  for  night  owls.  The  “other”  paper  does  a  fine  job,  but  many  people 
just  can  t  start  their  day  without  tlieir  nioniirif:  newspaper.  If  you  want 
to  reach  these  early  birds  in  Sacramento,  there’s  only  one  way  to  do  it 
and  only  one  newspaper  that  can  do  it  .  .  .  the  Sacramento  Union. 

2he  Sacramento  Hnion 

T--*  ^  4  C«p^ 

17  Homttown  Daily  Nawtpapars  covtnng  Sacramanto^San  0*tgo  — 

Graatar  Loa  Angalaa.  California  —  Aurora  Elgin.  Johat,  Illinois— and  Spnngfiald.  Illinolt 

Riprisiitii  Natiiially  ky  Ntlsii  Raktrts  Difisiia  Maliaty,  Rtfa*  t  Seknitt.  lac. 


m  THE  PLAIN  DEALER 


PD  Sett  the  Pace 


CLEVELAND’S  CHANGE  DYNAMIC 


A  SALES  TOOL  for  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ad  staffers  is  this  special 
eight-page  edition  that  tells  interesting  facts  about  the  Northeast 
Ohio  market.  The  Plain  Dealer's  national  reps,  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  also  are  making  good  use  of  the  section,  ac¬ 
cording  to  PD's  promotion  director,  Alex  Machaskee. 


Daily  obtains 
shopper  data 
at  low  cost 

Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

Publishers  of  newspapers,  and 
small  ones  at  that,  have  been 
shown  that  they  can  get  reliable 
marketing  and  readership  facts 
at  nominal  cost  if  they  know 
how  to  go  about  it. 

The  Pauls  Valley  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  shared  with  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Service  (state  association 
affiliate)  and  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
the  expense  of  a  sur\-ey  by 
Charles  R.  Wiles,  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  work  on  his  M.  A.  thesis. 

Ken  Reid,  local  publisher, 
says  that  his  cost  was  largely 
a  contribution  to  the  high  school 
yearbook  fund.  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  as  interviewers,  helped 
Wiles.  Reid  thinks  that  the  in¬ 
formation  was  secured  at  a  cost 
of  one-tenth,  perhaps  less,  than 
it  would  have  been  had  he  done 
on  his  own. 

Two  hundred  fift>’-four  sub¬ 
scribers  were  selected  as  inter¬ 
view  prospects.  That  “sample” 
was  from  in-county  readers. 
Marketing  facts  from  distant 
readers  were  not  considered  use¬ 
ful  and  personal  interviewing 
was  impossible. 

Wiles  says  he  wanted  to  build 
a  guide  for  small  town  news¬ 
paper  research.  Any  paper  could 
do  it  his  way,  he  thinks.  A 
sample  of  300  would  do  as  well 
for  a  paper  of  100,000  as  one  of 
5000,  in  his  opinion.  He  believes 
the  Pauls  Valley  circulation  is 
typical  of  smaller  Oklahoma 
dailies  and  weeklies  as  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  well  spread  over  the 
county. 

Careful  questionnaire  forma¬ 
tion  was  essential.  An  86.5  per¬ 
cent  completion  rate  indicated 
the  84-question  blank  was  not 
a  deterrent  in  getting  response. 


The  interviewer  stressed  that  his 
work  was  a  class  assignment.  A 
Democrat  story  helped  and  their 
enthusiasm  was  whetted  by 
promise  of  a  trip  to  see  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Norman, 
and  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
plant  in  Oklahoma  City. 

The  most  expensive  part  of 
the  survey  was  the  use  of  IBM 
sorter-and-counter  service  in 
tabulating  coded  information. 
Coding  and  card-punching  re¬ 
quired  75  man-hours. 

Reid  feels  that  among  the 
more  important  facts  learned 
were  these: 

a)  Readers  like  July  and 
January  clearance  sale  adver¬ 
tising  best — even  more  than  com¬ 
munity-wide  promotion  events. 

b)  Most  (49.2  percent)  shop 
for  groceries  on  Friday,  not 
Saturday,  but  the  last  day  of  the 
week  is  preferred  by  38.5  per¬ 
cent  when  they  go  to  buy  other 
needs.  “Before  noon”  is  the 
favorite  food  shopping  time. 
That,  too,  surprised. 

c)  Friendliness  counts  most 
when  a  bank  for  a  checking 
account  is  being  selected.  More 
than  91  percent  have  checking 
accounts. 

d)  Clothing  is  bought  most 
frequently  when  the  shopping  is 
out  of  the  county  with  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  women’s  wear  accounting 
for  47.6  percent  of  it. 

e)  Seventy  percent  of  the 
households  read  food  advertising 
— that  is,  at  least  one  person  in 
the  home  does. 

Respondents  ranked  news¬ 
paper  advertising  first  when 
asked  which  kind  they  relied  on 
most  when  buying  groceries, 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture  and 
appliances.  Television  was  sec¬ 
ond,  except  as  to  clothing  when 
magazines  were  second  and  tele¬ 
vision  third. 

It  again  was  brought  home  to 
Reid  that  classified  advertising 
certainly  is  read. 

Nearly  94  percent  had  read  a 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
last  ten  days.  There  were  34.2 
percent  who  said  they  read  the 


page  when  in  the  market  for  a 
new  car.  It  went  up  to  43.3  when 
a  used  car  was  being  discussed 
and  on  to  56.3  when  a  house  or 
apartment  was  wanted. 

All  in  all,  the  Democrat  got 
its  money’s  worth — and  more — 
in  usable,  accurate  information 
that  will  guide  it  in  numerous 
ways  in  more  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  offset  daily  in  a  town 
of  not  quite  7,000. 

• 

Ads  in  dailies 
push  book  sales 
in  supermarkets 

Sperling  &  Schwartz,  the 
supermarket  merchandising  or¬ 
ganization,  is  getting  on  the 
educational  bandwagon  in  a  big 
way  in  support  of  its  special 
sectional  ized  version  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Encyclopedia  with  a 
media  program  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  of  up  to  $100,000  a  week. 

In  the  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Connecticut  area  alone,  the 
firm  is  spending  $250,000  to 
back  up  its  Encyclopedia  pro¬ 
gram  in  some  1,700  supermar¬ 
kets.  This  is  in  addition  to  what 


the  supermarket  chains  them¬ 
selves  are  spending  in  support 
of  the  promotion. 

The  newspaper  schedule  calls 
for  two-page,  four-color  ads  in 
the  Sunday  supplements  of  the 
Xetv  York  Times,  Neio  York 
Neivs  and  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Neics  plus  2,100-  and  1,000-line 
ads  in  46  tri-state  area  dailies. 

Prior  to  the  New  York  offer¬ 
ing,  the  program  was  success¬ 
fully  marketed  in  Southern 
California  and  Philadelphia 
where  1,000  and  500  supermar¬ 
ket  oulets,  respectively,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  program.  A  total 
of  $300,000  was  allocated  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
support  in  these  markets. 

In  addition  to  New  York,  the 
Columbia  Encyclopedia  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  being  introduced 
in  the  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore 
and  Cleveland- Akron -Youngs¬ 
town  metropolitan  areas  where 
plans  call  for  spending  over 
$150,000  in  advertising  and  in¬ 
store  promotional  support. 

Sperling  and  Schwartz  was 
founded  in  1960  to  capitalize  on 
the  merchandising  opportunities 
in  the  non-food  areas  of  super¬ 
market  retailing.  The  firm’s 
advertising  agency  is  Venet  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York. 
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More  people 
arecovereoby 

the  Bulletin  than 

by  any  other  paper 
in  Philadelphia 

Because  there  are  more  Bulletins  in  Philadelphia 
homes.  So  many  more  the  Bulletin  can  give  you  nearly 
a  million  more  circulation  every  7  days  in  Greater 
Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  reaches  7  of  every  10  college 
graduates  who  read  Philadelphia  dailies ...  4  of  every 
10  are  exclusive  Bulletin  readers. 

Who  says  so? 

Simmons.  Their  factual,  192-page  study  — 

Philadelphia  Market  Newspaper  Profile — can  tell  you 
a  lot  more  you  want  to  know,  too. 

Like  how  many  adults  fly  at  least  3  times  a  year, 
drive  expensive  cars,  have  incomes  above  $15,000  a  year. 


Talk  to  the  Bulletin:  In  Philadelphia  nearl)’e\’erybody  reads  the  Bulletin. 

Write  to  IVn).  F  Carr,  r^ational  advertining  n^Anager  of  The  Philadelphis  BuHetiry.  or  your  nearest  Million  Market  Newspaper  office  in 
llew  York.  Chicago.  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  The  Leonard  Company  in  Miami;  American  Publishers'  Representatives  in  ToroniO» 
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Public  Relations  Appointments 


Lykes  Corporation  and  Lykes 
Brothers  Steamship  Company 
have  retained  Robert  S.  Tap- 
linger  Associates  as  their  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency. 

*  *  « 

The  Publicity  and  Advertising 
Department  of  Lone  Star  Gas 
Company  has  been  named  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  and  Advertising 
Department,  according  to 
Charles  G.  Bamdt,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Promotion.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  department 
are  advertising,  communica¬ 
tions,  display  and  publicity  sec¬ 
tions. 

*  * 

Laurence  Laurie  &  Associates 
has  expanded  its  staff  in  Los 
.\ngeles  to  more  than  20. 

»  *  « 

Louis-Rowe  Enterprises,  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  counsel  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation  in  the 
areas  of  Negro  and  minority  re¬ 
lations. 

♦  *  # 

Fred  W.  Dohy  has  joined  Bas- 
ford  PR-Promotion,  a  subsidiary 
of  Coordinated  Communications, 
Inc.,  in  a  new  post  as  account 
coordinator.  Previously,  Doby 
sened  as  an  account  executive 
with  Selvage  &  Lee  where  he 
handled  public  relations  for  Re¬ 
public  Steel  Prior  to  this,  he 
was  a  public  i-elations  specialist 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  for  20  years. 

Kc  * 

Woody  Kepner  .Associates,  Mi¬ 
ami,  will  handle  a  national  pub¬ 
licity,  public  relations  and  fran- 
chi.se  promotional  program  for 
Broadway  Joe’s,  nationwide 
chain  of  fast  foo<l  .service  res¬ 
taurants.  Joe  Naniath,  quarter¬ 
back  for  the  AFL  New  York 
Jets  professional  football  team, 
is  the  chain’s  chairman  of  the 
l>oar<l. 

*  ^  * 

Robert  M.  Brown  has  been 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  talcing  place— In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  In¬ 
vested  In  Australia. 
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aSrartitlas.  sakllihlns  and  srssliia 
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elected  a  senior  vicepresident  of 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove.  He 
is  director  of  the  firm’s  public 
relations  department  in  New 
York  City. 

•  •  * 

Charles  B.  Schafhauser  re¬ 
signed  as  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Battle-Mallis  agency 
to  be  public  relations  director 
for  the  American  distributors 
ofr  Surabu  motors,  Japanese 
economy  car,  with  headquarters 
in  Bala  Cynwd,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Grove  •  Beneke  •  Miller,  Inc. 
Dallas,  has  named  George 
Thornton  Miller  executive  vice- 
president  for  eastern  operations. 
Miller  was  formerly  with  Albert 
P’ rank-Guenther  Law. 

d  *  * 

John  E.  Cook  has  joined  the 
New  York  staff  of  Harshe-Rot- 
man  &  Druck.  He  was  formerly 
communications  manager  of  Fa¬ 
mous  Artists  School.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  American  Herit¬ 
age  Publishing  Co. 

*  ♦  « 

Merton  F'uir  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Club  of  New  York.  He  has 
been  head  of  his  own  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  for  six  years,  prior 
to  which  he  was  an  account  su- 
pervi.sor  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Air  Canada  has  appointed 
Harold  Miloff  of  Winnipeg  to  the 
new  position  of  U.S.  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Reni  Kuhn  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  as.sociate  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  Arndt,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen,  in 
Philadelphia. 

d  *  d 

James  C.  Donahue  III,  has 
been  named  supervisor  for  Con- 
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necticut  accounts  for  Ellis  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York-based  firm. 
L.  Daniel  Blank,  former  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  is  executive  vice- 
president.  Ellis  recently  added 
the  Town  of  Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  350th  Aniversary  of 
the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  to 
its  client  roster. 

d  d  d 

Churchill  Downs  has  appointed 
Bob  Gorham,  a  press  secretary 
for  the  Professional  Golfers’  As¬ 
sociation,  as  its  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Gorham  succeeds 
Kelso  Sturgeon,  who  resigned 

to  take  a  similar  post  at  Laurel 

Race  Course  in  Maryland. 

d  d  d 

A.  J.  Burdrys  has  joined 
Geyer-Oswald  as  director  of 
Public  Relations  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency’s  Chicago  office. 
He  was  formerly  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Theodore  R.  Sills. 

• 

Wright  and  Manning 
ill  new  PR  affiliation 

St,  Louis 

A  new  public  relations  firm, 
Wright  &  Manning,  Inc.,  has 
been  organized  here  by  Arthur 
E.  Wright  Jr.,  former  Director 
of  Public  Relations  of  Pet  In¬ 
corporated,  in  association  with 
Farley  Manning  Associates, 
New  York.  The  firm  will  have 
Pet  Incorporated  as  its  first 
client. 

Farley  Manning  Associates, 
with  branch  offices  in  Chicago, 
Dallas  and  Los  Angeles,  is  also 
affiliated  with  Rainey,  McEnroe 
&  Manning,  a  public  relations 
firm  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Prior  to  joining  Pet  in  1962, 
Wright  was  the  first  executive 
director  of  Downtown  St.  Louis 
Inc.  He  was,  for  a  number  of 
years,  with  the  St.  Louis  public 
relations  firm  of  Fleishman-Hil- 
lard. 

PR  exec  named 
foundation  director 

Dan  S.  Blumenthal,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  corporate  and 
financial  public  relations  at 
Rogers,  Cowan  &  Brenner  Inc., 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
Parkinson’s  Disease  Foundation, 
located  in  the  William  Black 
.Medical  Research  Building  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Black  is  the  founder  and 
chairman  of  Chock  Full  O’Nuts 
chain  of  restaurants  and  food 
products  which  Blumenthal  han¬ 
dled  when  he  was  associated 
with  David  O.  Alber  Associates, 
the  public  relations  firm  headed 
by  the  syndicated  safety  col¬ 
umnist  in  the  New  Rochelle 
(N.  Y.)  Standard-Star. 


Ad  Agency 
Assignments 

Aunt  Jane’s  Foods,  Dearborn, 
Michigan,  a  division  of  Borden, 
Inc.  has  named  Keller-Crescent 
Co.,  Evansville,  Indiana,  as  its 
agency.  Previous  agency  was 
Geyer,  Oswald,  Inc.,  New  York. 

«  *  « 

Leslie  Foods,  Inc.,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  appointed  Young 
&  Rubicam  Inc.  to  replace 
Dailey  Associates,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

♦  #  « 

Doyle  Dane  Bembach  -  New 
York  was  named  to  handle  the 
advertising  for  Stroh’s  Beer,  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1969.  Current 
annual  advertising  expenditures 
for  Stroh  are  between  $5%  to 
$6  million.  To  service  the  ac¬ 
count,  DDB  has  announced  its 
intention  to  open  a  Detroit 
office.  Creative  work  for  Stroh 
will  be  handled  in  DDB’s  New 
York  office. 

*  «  * 

Appointment  of  Car.son/Rob- 
erts  as  agency  for  California 
Cobblers  has  been  announced  by 
Walter  Braun,  president  of  the 
shoe  manufacturing  firm.  The 
appointment  is  effective  imme¬ 
diately;  the  agency  has  begun 
on  plans  for  a  Spring,  1969  cam¬ 
paign. 

«  *  * 

British  West  Indian  .\irways 
has  appointed  LaRoche,  McCaf¬ 
frey  and  McCall,  Inc.  as  their 
advertising  agency,  effective  De¬ 
cember  1.  The  account  is  with 
Compton  Advertising. 

«  *  * 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  has 
been  retained  as  the  advertising 
agency  for  the  Norge  Division 
of  Fedders  Corporation.  The 
agency  had  ser\ed  in  the  same 
capacity  for  Norge  prior  to  its 
purchase  by  Fedders  Corp. 

*  •  * 

LaRoche,  McCaffrey  and  Mc¬ 
Call,  Inc.  has  announced  that 
Steven  A.  Murphy  and  John  Pal¬ 
mer  have  joined  the  agency  as 
Media  Planners. 

• 

Bell  names  Citlitz 
to  Federation  staff 

Washington 

Howard  H.  Bell,  president  of 
the  American  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jonah  Gitlitz  as  vice- 
president  for  public  affairs. 

Gitlitz  for  the  past  four  and 
a  half  years  has  been  with  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  serving  most  recently 
as  manager  of  the  NAB  Code 
Authority’s  Washington  office. 
Before  that  he  was  assistant  to 
Bell  when  the  latter  was  NAB 
Code  Authority  director. 
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Photographer’s  Comptroller’s  Adman’s 
hour  dollar  image 

stretcher  getter  maker 


It’s  the  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor 
system.  In  just  IV2  minutes  either  of 
two  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processors 
will  give  you  ready-to-dry  EktaCOLOR 


Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


prints.  You  now  can  make  color  prints 
faster,  more  consistently,  and  more 
economically  than  ever  before.  For 
example:  color  proofs  or  camera- 
ready  prints  are  delivered  almost  as 
fast  as  black-and-white.  Publicity 
prints  or  advertising  color  work  is 
minutes  away.  Costs  are  minimized 
through  use  of  smaller  quantities  of 
chemicals  per  print.  Extremely  valu¬ 
able  for  either  rush  prints  or  regular 
production  schedules. 

Color  can  be  this  easy  with  a  Kodak 
Rapid  Color  Processor.  It’s  fast,  sim¬ 
ple.  precise.  Only  five  chemical  steps. 
No  special  plumbing  required.  Takes 
less  space  than  tray  processing.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  inexpensive  (smaller  model 
is  less  than  $200),  yet  your  process¬ 
ing  is  actually  more  consistent  than 
with  time-consuming  tanks  and  tray 
systems.  The  use  of  fresh  chemicals 
for  every  print  gives  high-quality  re¬ 
sults— every  time.  Total  and  uniform 
agitation  gives  you  the  most  consistent 


color  processing  system  available. 

The  Model  16  is  an  especially 
heavy-duty  machine,  equipped  with 
its  own  thermostatic  temperature  con¬ 
trol.  It  delivers  prints  up  to  16  inches 
wide.  Model  1 1  is  smaller,  less  com¬ 
plex,  delivers  prints  up  to  II  inches 
wide. 

The  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor 
system  is  one  of  a  series  of  Kodak  ma¬ 
chine-based  systems.  All  can  help  you 
publish  a  better  newspaper— profit¬ 
ably:  Kodak  Ektamatic®  System  for 
fast  black-and-white  prints,  Kodak 
Q-Processor  System  for  rapid  proof¬ 
ing  of  page  negatives,  the  Kodak 
Versamat  Processor  for  processing 
black-and-white  films.  Your  Kodak 
Technical  Sales  Representative  will 
help  you  get  acquainted  with  1 
systems.  Call  him.  Or 
write  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y. 

14650. 
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Art  and  Architecture 

Architectural  Goofs:  Can  t  They  Build  Anything  Right  These  Days? 
Peter  Rockwell.  Son  of  Norman.  Really  Chips  off  the  Old  Block 
Will  Reality  Spoil  Andy  WarhoP 
Bruce  Nauman:  The  New  Art  and  What  It  s  All  About 

Books 

The  Books  That  Influenced  the  Rich  and  the  Famous 
The  Reference-Shelf  Spoof:  or,  Fiction  Strikes  Back 
Business 

The  Disastrous  Collapse  of  the  French  Tourist  Industry 

An  Instant  Empire  The  Story  of  the  World's  Largest  Potato  F.irm 

The  Coming  Boom  in  Home-building 

No  Ceiling  Visible  on  Costs  of  Hospital  Care 

Oceans  of  Prosperity  Strike  in  the  Future 

The  Spirit  of  Protectionism  Threatens  International  Trade 

Key  to  the  Economy?  A  Question  of  Confidence. 

The  New  Tax  Package:  Is  It  Fiscal  OverkilP 
The  Negative  Income  Tax:  A  Sure  Cure  for  Poverty'’ 

The  Gold  Crisis:  What  It's  All  About 

The  Avon  Lady:  Creator  of  the  Most  Profitable  Company  in  the  U  S. 

The  Courts 

The  Nation's  Young  Legal  Elite  The  Clubs  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Jury  System  How  It's  Changing  and  Why 

The  Huey  Newton  Trial  Black  Power  vs  American  Justice 

Education 

A  Rage  to  Learn  The  Sudden  Boom  in  U  S  Summer  Schools 
Mutiny  on  the  Campus  The  Worst  May  Be  Yet  to  Come 
Entertainment 

The  Topless  Queen  Goes  Dramatic 

International 

What  the  Kremlin  Is  Thinking 
Johnson  Plays  to  History 

Inside  East  Germany  How  It  Thrives  Under  Tyranny. 

The  Nuclear  Arsenals  of  the  World  How  Big  Are  They  Really’’ 

The  Red  Army  Blues:  Confessions  of  a  Former  Chinese  Qfficer 

The  Shame  of  Brazil  A  Modern  Indian  Massacre 

The  Playboys  of  Peking  Meet  the  Cuttural  Revolution 

Capsule  Summary  with  Map  of  Satellites'  Relations  with  USSR 

Uneasy  Alliance:  U  S  -Japan  Relations  at  the  Crossroads 

Liberia:  The  Winds  of  Change  Begin  to  Rustle  in  the  Qld  Slave  Republic 

Beirut  The  Cloak-and-Dagger  Capital  of  the  Middle  East 

The  Police  Chief  Who  Had  to  Fight  a  War  on  the  Side 

Hank  Wharton:  The  Pilot  of  Fortune  Who  is  Becoming  a  Modern  Legend 

Paris's  War  on  Rats  A  Race  Against  Time. 

Life  and  Leisure 

Qperations  Dirty-Sox:  The  Hush-Hush  Italian  Airlift 


Culture 

France 

The  Decline  Hat  Bee 
Starflinij  in  The 
Era  of  OeGoullt 


But  perhaps  the  best  word 
to  describe  the  7  to  10  arti¬ 
cles  you  receive  in  your 
weekly  Newsweek  Feature 
Service  packet  (fully  illus¬ 
trated)  is  pertinent. 

For  an  idea  of  how  perti¬ 
nent  this  original  material, 
300  to  1,000  words  each,  es¬ 
pecially  written  for  news¬ 
paper  use,  can  be  to  you — 
merely  look  over  this  partial 
list  of  article  titles  that  have 
been  available  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  only  the  three  short 
months  this  new  service  has 
been  in  existence: 


7y>f-  Anatomy  of  Abortion 


Union 


Trouble 


Paradise:  Hipp, 


Sanltantiefo 


Chicago's  AMERICAN 


>yrnposium 


Is  a  New  System  Needed  for  the  Making  of  Presidents'^ 

The  Newest  Political  Gimmick  A  Charm  School  lor  Candidates 
The  Advance  Men:  Unsung  Heroes  of  Presidential  Campaigning 
The  Yen  of  the  Pollsters:  Their  New  Power  and  Techniques 
Life  Among  the  Lame  Ducks  in  the  White  House. 

Sargent  Shriver  and  His  New  Place  in  Kennedy  Politics 

The  Democratic  Delegates  Who  are  they  and  what  are  they  thinking’’ 

Press 

A  Reporter's  Rules  for  Survival  in  Vietnam. 

Gossip  Columnists  and  Their  Role  in  a  Jaded  New  Era 

Radlo-TV 

The  TV  Commercial  Girls  How  to  Make  a  Fortune  in  58  Seconds 
TV  Floorwalkers:  How  They  Operate  at  a  Convention. 

Religion 

A  New  image  for  that  Old  Standby,  the  Gideon  Bible 

Inside  Paradise:  An  Italian  Priest  Reports  on  What  It  s  Like  in  Heaven 

The  Black  Nobility:  Vanishing  Aristocracy  of  the  Vatican. 

Waikiki's  Bob  Turnbull:  The  Movie  Actor  Turned  Evangelist 
Science 

Astrojunk:  The  Lethal  Leftovers  of  the  Space  Age. 

Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons. 

Arsenal  of  Horror:  The  U.S.’s  New  Weapons  of  Chemical  Warfare 
How  to  Conquer  Insomnia:  Snacks,  Exercise  and  Sex. 

How  to  Furnish  a  Space  Ship:  What  the  Designers  Are  Planning 
How  Your  Gestures  and  Expressions  Betray  You. 

The  Busy.  Booming  World  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Testing 
Sports 

The  Tense.  Conniving  World  of  Pigeon  Racing 
The  Black  Athlete:  Why  He's  Suddenly  in  Revolt. 

Glen  Franklin:  The  Loneliness  of  the  Modern  Rodeo  Circuit. 

Denny  McLain  and  His  Race  to  Win  30  Games. 


The  Graceful  Mustang  Faces  the  Last  Roundup  in  Custer  Country 

Always  on  Monday  lor  George  and  Christoforo 

French  Culture  Its  Startling  Decline  in  the  DeGaulle  Era 

The  Japanese  Discover  the  Lovelorn  Column 

Dial  C  for  Chaos:  The  Wacky  World  of  Italian  Telephones. 

Swing  Shift:  The  Wife-Swapping  Game  and  How  It's  Played  in  L  A. 

America  Rediscovers  the  Romance  of  Houseboating 
Naked  Democracy  m  the  North  Sea. 

Middle  Age:  The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives'’ 

The  Wedding  Ring:  Its  Roots  and  Its  Role  Through  History 
Weekend  Mini-Farms-  A  New  Escape  for  City  Dwellers. 

The  Sudden  Craze  for  Sunglasses 
Medicine 

From  Gandhi  to  Gregory:  The  Political  Fast  and  How  Much  It  Hurts  the  Body 
On  X-Ray  of  Dentistry’s  Future  Will  the  Toothbrush  Become  Obsolete’’ 
Music 

The  Craig  Hundley  Trio:  The  Boy  Wonders  of  Modern  Jazz 
Gabor  Szabo:  The  Jazz  Fugitive  from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Richard  Bales  Explorer  of  the  U.S.’s  Rich  Musical  Heritage 

Nation 

The  Story  of  Jefferson  Gist:  How  to  Make  It  in  the  Ghetto 
The  Sweat  Shops  of  Chinatown  An  Appalling  Anachronism 
Only  lor  America  The  Right  to  Bear  Arms 
Trouble  in  Paradise:  The  Hippies  vs.  the  Big  Sur  Community 
Summer  '68:  Where  Have  All  the  Rioters  Gone’ 

Detroit  One  Year  Later  A  Massive  White  Flight 

Flames  in  the  Ghettos  The  New  Methods  lor  Fighting  Riot  Fires. 

The  $600-Million  Burglary  Boom:  The  Modern  Thief  and  How  He  Works 
Reversing  the  Races  (Training  for  Industry). 

Personalities 

The  Playboy  Prime  Minister  Canada’s  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 
The  Young  Gallic  Kennedy  Politician  Giscard  D  Estaing 
Sirhan  Sirhan  and  the  Rosicrucian  Thistle. 

Celebrities  as  Models:  The  New  Fashion  Trend 

Denmark  s  Cocky  Chess  Champ  Invades  the  U  S 

Charles  Webb  The  Forgotten  Author  Behind  The  Graduate.  ’ 

The  Amazing  Double  Life  of  Freddie  Brant.  M.D 

The  Strange  Case  of  the  Phantom  German  Diplomat 

Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi:  The  Great  Guru  Sinks  Slowly  Into  the  East 

The  Tantalizing  Legend  of  the  Missing  Thai  Silk  King 

What  Makes  Jackie  Run  Her  Irreverent  New  Critics  Speak  Out 

Politics 

Humphrey  s  Problems  with  the  While  House 

Keynoter  Evans  The  Straight  Arrow  Who  Is  Aiming  Higher. 

Black  Political  Power  Begins  to  Challenge  the  Deep  South 
Press  Secretaries:  The  Techniques  of  Image  Making 


Why  not  join  the  many  newspapers 
which  have  already  put  this  world-wide 
group  of  editors  and  reporters  “on 
staff”  with  the  new  Newsweek  Feature 
Service?  Timely — adaptable — compet¬ 
itively-priced.  For  a  copy  of  the  current 
week’s  packet,  simply  write: 

Everett  Walker,  Newsweek  Feature  Service 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

J- students  to  work 
study  in  Washington 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Dean  Earl  English  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Edmund  B. 
Lambeth  to  direct  the  school’s 
new  Washington  reporting  pro¬ 
gram  for  master’s  degree  can¬ 
didates. 

Lambeth,  .‘56,  joins  the  Mis¬ 
souri  faculty  as  an  associate 
professor  after  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting  public  affairs, 
the  last  six  as  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

The  new  program  will  tiraw 
on  the  resources  of  metropolitan 
Washington  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  careers  in 
reporting  public  affairs  of  local, 
state  and  federal  governments. 

Working  from  an  office  in  the 
National  Press  Building,  the 
students  will  file  stories  with 
the  Columbia  Missourinn,  the 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
published  at  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Each  stutlent  will  have 
a  turn  at  covering  the  Missouri 


congressional  delegation,  legis¬ 
lative  hearings  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  spot  news  events  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Most  of  the  students’  time 
will  be  spent  gathering  and  re¬ 
porting  stories  in  depth  on  is¬ 
sues  such  as  housing  and  urban 
development,  civil  rights,  educa¬ 
tion,  environmental  pollution 
and  science  and  public  policy. 
The  curriculum  will  bring  stu¬ 
dents  in  contact  with  senators, 
congressmen,  federal  adminis- 
tratois,  state  and  local  officials, 
scholars  and  lobbyists  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  public  issues. 
Each  week  the  students  also  will 
meet  informally  with  a  member 
of  the  Washington  jii-ess  corps. 

Dean  English,  explaining  the 
basic  concept  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  said: 

“This  new  curriculum  will 
give  our  graduates  valuable 
background  and  perspective  on 
the  increasing  numl)er  of  is¬ 
sues  that  are  debated  and  de¬ 
cided  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
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Bell  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


one  uia  Mm  unit 

“Since  many  stmlents  will  be¬ 
gin  their  careers  outside  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  special  effort  will  be 
made  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  local  and  regional  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  legislation  and  pol¬ 
icies  approved  at  the  federal 
level.” 

Lamlieth  was  a  19fil-G2  con¬ 
gressional  fellow  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  1967-68  Nieman  fel¬ 
low  at  Harvard  University.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Gannett  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  in  1962,  he  was 
a  general  assignment  and  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  for  the 
fUnglinmton  (N.  Y.)  Prcun  ami 
the  Milwauk-ee  Journal.  He  has 
a  B.  S.,  with  honors  in  political 
science,  and  an  M.  S.  degree 
from  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

• 

roiiiplete 
writing  seiiiiiiar 

Bukkalo,  N.  Y. 

I'wo  giaduate  students  in  the 
University  of  Mis.souri’s  School 
of  Journalism  have  completed 
an  8-week  science  writing  sem¬ 
inar  at  Roswell  Park  .Memorial 
Institute  here. 

.Miss  Carol  Collier,  Floris.sant, 
Mo.  and  Mi.ss  Judy  Roberts,  El 
Dorado  Springs,  .Mo.  were  the 
first  students  to  take  part  in 
the  seminar  which  is  directed 
by  .Alfred  H.  Kindihofer,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Iluffalo  Ker¬ 
ning  \rwu  and  one-time  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism. 

The  seminar  is  part  of  Mis¬ 
souri’s  new  plan  for  master’s 
candidates  in  journalism  which 
allows  students  to  gain  practical 
experience  in  their  special  area 
of  interest  as  a  final  step  in 
their  graduate  program. 

Material  by  the  students  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  area  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  news  stories  and  features 
on  such  topics  as  remission  in 
leukemia,  progress  in  medical 
care,  virus-tumor  relationships, 
and  immunological  problems  in 
organ  transplantation. 

• 

20  course* 

for  ininority  groups 

Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism 
awarded  certificates  to  20  stu¬ 
dents  who  completed  a  summer 
program  to  train  members  of 
minority  groups  for  careers  in 
radio  and  television  news. 

1'he  certificates  were  presented 
by  Professor  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
the  program  director,  in  “grad¬ 
uation  exerci.ses”  in  John  Jay 
Hall  on  the  Columbia  campus. 

Seven  of  the  students  gave 
up  jobs  outside  the  field  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  including  claims  author¬ 
izing  t<‘aching  and  postal  work, 
to  come  into  the  eight-week 
program. 

EDITOR  &,  PUBL 


Oklahoma  State  U. 
broadens  J  -  study , 
adds  4  teachers 

Stillwatkr,  Okla. 

Reorganization  of  the  com¬ 
munications  building  and  up¬ 
dating  and  improving  curricu¬ 
lum  are  giving  Oklahoma  State 
University  journalism  students 
a  more  professional  program. 

Dr.  Harry  Heath,  director  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  says 
all  laboratories  will  be  on  one 
side  of  the  building,  and  all 
lecture  sessions  on  the  other. 

.An  anonymous  gift  of  $2,000 
will  make  possible  a  carpeted, 
paneled  reading  room  on  the 
main  floor.  Another  recent  im¬ 
provement  is  an  enlarged  still 
photography  laboratory. 

Undergraduates  will  be  able 
to  choose  from  a  variety  of 
courses  to  give  them  a  solid 
background  in  communications, 
and  graduate  students,  working 
under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Walter  Ward,  are  l»eing  trained 
in  behavorial  sciences  as  related 
to  mass  communicatitms. 

Nine  faculty  members,  four 
of  them  newcomers,  will  be  on 
the  journalism  staff  this  fall. 

New  assistant  professor  is 
Ronald  Dyke  of  the  Lawton 
Constitution,  who  will  teach 
advertising  and  news.  His  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  includes 
work  on  the  Oklahoma  Journal, 
the  Daily  Oklahoman,  the  El 
Dorado  (Ark.)  \ews  and 
WN.AD,  Norman. 

C.  Dennis  Schick,  an  assistant 
professor  teaching  advertising, 
has  been  employed  on  the  Fori 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  the 
Champaign-Urhana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier. 

New  instructors  are  James 
Highland  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
teaching  reporting,  and  L.  Ed¬ 
ward  Carter,  who  will  supervise 
the  Daily  O’Collegian  news 
room.  Carter  has  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lawton  Comtitution 
for  10  years.  Highland  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  journali.sm 
and  has  had  experience  on 
several  West  Virginia  news¬ 
papers. 

(-ops'  helper 

Oklaho.ma  Cm 

Police  gave  an  assist  to  the 
credit  of  Ed  Sokolosky,  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal  photographer, 
when  he  helped  in  the  capture 
of  a  man  charged  with  leaving 
the  scene  of  an  accident.  Sokolo¬ 
sky  drove  half  a  mile  and  spot¬ 
ted  the  suspect  trying  to  catch  a 
ri<le.  He  telephoned  police  and 
watched  the  wanted  man  until 
police  arrested  him. 
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Media  linked 
for  Vermont 
vote  results 

Birlington,  Vt. 

Vermont  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision,  eifiht  Vermont  daily 
newspapers,  six  Vermont  radio 
stations,  and  the  Leapue  of 
Women  Voters  teamed  up  to 
I)rovide  coverage  of  primary  re¬ 
turns  September  10  when  voters 
of  both  parties  went  to  the  polls 
to  select  candidates. 

Vermont’s  newest  tv  station, 
WVNY,  loaned  its  news  direc¬ 
tor,  Vic  Maerki — who’s  also  a 
ISnrlinpfon  Free  Press  political 
columnist — to  head  up  the  on- 
camera  end  of  the  effort,  which 
was  coordinated  by  David  Rob¬ 
ertson  who  came  to  the  Vermont 
ETV  network  from  WGBH-tv 
in  Boston. 

Representatives  of  V'ermont’s 
League  of  Women  Voters  staffed 
the  Ifi  desks  be  set  up  in  the 
ETV  studios  to  receive  reports. 
Maureen  McNamara,  State 
Voter  Service  chairman  for  the 
League,  headed  the  volunteers. 

Newspapers  feeding  results  to 
the  tally  boards  in  the  ETV 
studios  on  the  University  of 
Vermont  Ethan  .411en  Campus 


included  the  Hurlinyton  Free 
Press,  Newport  Express,  Ruf- 
latid  Herald,  Dennington  Ban¬ 
ner  Brattlebnro  Reformer, 
Springfield  T  imes-Reporter, 
Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus, 
anti  St.  Johnshurij  Caledonian 
Record. 

Radio  stations  joining  re¬ 
sources  to  the  effort  included 
WDOT  and  WVMT  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  WDEV  in  Waterbury, 
WTWN  in  St.  Johnsbury,  WSKI 
in  Barre-Montpelier,  and  WSYB 
in  Rutland. 

Participating  papers  and  sta¬ 
tions  not  only  fed  information 
to  the  ETV  station  for  telecast¬ 
ing  via  the  four  channels  which 
cover  nearly  97  percent  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  population,  but  al.so 
called  on  staff  at  the  ETV  elec¬ 
tion  headquarters  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  races  out  of  their  own 
coverage  areas. 

Equipment  to  help  carry  out 
the  effort  had  l>een  donated  by 
a  number  of  firms — projectors 
by  Business  Systems  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  adding  machines  and 
total  analysis  distribution 
equipment  by  the  Burroughs 
Corp.,  and  movie  screens  bv  the 
R.  H.  Rice  Corp. 

ETV  reported  on  races  from 
bailiff  to  governor  and  pre¬ 
empted  other  programming 
from  8  p.m.  on  the  primary 
evening  until  all  available  re¬ 
turns  were  in. 


Off -the -job  seminars  set 


to  aid  in  labor  relations 


Vancouver,  B.  C, 

Multiplicity  of  trade  unions 
is  impeding  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  ability  to  communicate  with 
people,  Ed  Benson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  said 
at  the  32nd  annual  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
here  recently. 

More  than  550  production  per¬ 
sonnel  from  newspapers 
throughout  Western  Canada 
gathered  for  three  days  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Benson  said  trade  unions  are 
going  to  have  to  change  and  one 
of  the  major  jobs  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  to  help  them  find  some 
way  to  change. 

He  complimented  unions  in  the 
Pacific  Press  plant  for  their 
recognition  of  this  problem.  This 
fall,  he  said,  the  company  is 
setting  up  off-the-job  seminars 
in  which  management  and  union 
personnel  will  participate. 

Benson  also  said  i)eoj)le  in 
newspapers  could  not  forget 
that  the  newspaper  is  a  business. 

“Having  r«‘gard  to  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  journalist,”  he  said, 
“I  agree  that  it  is  regrettable 


that  a  newspaper  has  to  be  a 
business.  But  a  newspaper  in 
the  present  economic  system 
just  has  to  be  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  if  it  is  going  to  stay  alive 
to  serve  its  principal  purpose 
of  giving  the  news  and  an¬ 
alyzing  the  affairs  of  the  times. 

“It’s  very  often  forgotten 
that,  horrible  though  it  may 
sound  to  the  boys  in  the  news¬ 
room,  a  newspaper  plant  is 
essentially  a  factory.” 

Benson  said  planning  in  the 
newspaper  business  must 
acknowledge  the  economic  facts 
of  life  and  av’oid  the  “great 
number  of  non -economic  senti¬ 
ments — such  as  pride — which 
are  abroad  in  any  newspaper 
establishment.” 

• 

Georjje  R.  Owens  dies 

George  R.  Owens,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald,  died 
August  30  after  a  long  illness 
in  which  he  was  afflicted  by  em¬ 
physema.  He  had  been  an  em- 
)»loyee  of  the  newspaper  since 
1929. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP - 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


No  Holds  Barred 


I  was  taken  aback  when  I  read  the  following  com¬ 
ment  in  a  letter  from  Foster  Potter,  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

“Some  50  years  ago  when  I  began  newspapering,  I 
worked  for  a  managing  editor  who  was — happily — a 
stickler  for  style.  One  of  his  rules  was  that  to  hold  is 
to  grasp.  In  other  words,  a  meeting  is  never  held. 
Neither  is  a  fair,  an  election,  a  dinner,  and  on  and  on. 

“This  was  so  thoroughly  imbedded  that  I  still  wince 
at  the  use  of  hold  or  held  in  this  sense.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  hold  an  opinion  was  permitted.”  Mr. 
Potter  then  asked  what  I  thought,  and  I  replied  that  I 
believed  the  restricted  application  of  hold  is  British 
usage.  But  I  have  since  discovered  that  this  was  a 
misapprehension  based  on  too  hasty  a  reading  of  the 
fine  print  in  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary. 

Nowhere — in  dictionaries  of  usage  nor  in  general 
dictionaries  new  and  old,  British  and  American — can 
I  find  any  aspersion  of  hold  in  the  sense  conduct.  Not 
even  in  Ambrose  Bierce,  w’hose  Write  It  Right  is  per¬ 
haps  the  weirdest  collection  of  prejudices  on  language 
ever  committed  to  print.  The  Concise  Oxford  Diction¬ 
ary  specifically  gives  (among  the  many  other  senses 
to  which  hold  is  heir)  “observe,  celebrate,  conduct 
(festival,  meeting,  conversation).” 

The  inquiry  from  Mr.  Potter  reached  me  some 
months  ago,  and  I  might  never  have  thought  of  the 
question  again  except  that  recently,  at  a  workshop  for 
high  school  editors,  one  of  the  participants  criticized  a 
headline  using  held.  He  explained  that  his  teacher  had 
indoctrinated  him  in  the  same  view  as  that  of  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter’s  editor. 

And  so  once  again  I  am  impelled  to  marvel  at  how 
superstitions  about  the  meanings  of  words  and  usage 
get  started.  Prejudices  against  new  applications  of  old 
words  are  understandable  enough.  They  refiect  the 
automatic  human  resistance  to  novelty,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  more  noticeable  in  matters  of  language  than  in 
other  respects.  Language  is  a  species  of  magic;  all 
who  have  learned  to  talk  or  to  read  hold  it  in  a  rev¬ 
erence  that  tends  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  their 
grasp  of  it. 

But  how  does  one  explain  a  prejudice  that  appears 
to  have  no  discoverable  basis  whatsoever,  as  in  the 
instance  of  hold  in  connection  with  meetings?  I  am 
inclined  to  blame  the  igprorant  and  yet  fairly  wide¬ 
spread  idea  that  every  word  has  one  “primary”  or 
“basic”  meaning,  and  that  other  meanings  are  sus¬ 
pect  if  not  actually  erroneous. 

Fowler  in  the  original  edition  (under  spiritism)  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  “extravagant  theory'  that  no  word  should 
have  two  meanings — a  theory  that  would  require  us 
...  to  manufacture  thousands  of  new  words.”  And  as 
I  noted  in  an  earlier  column.  Porter  G.  Perrin  points 
out  that  no  one  can  tell  whether  check,  by  itself,  is 
noun  or  verb  or  adjective,  much  less  which  of  its  forty 
senses  is  meant. 

The  word  .set  has  been  shown  to  have  286  different 
meanings.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  words  do  have  one 
meaning,  but  the  average  is  three  meanings  each.  This 
means  that  the  relatively  small  number  of  common 
words  have  large  numbers  of  meanings. 

Perhaps  we  may  corrupt  Macbeth:  “Lay  off,  Macduff 

“And  damn’d  be  him  that  first  cries  ‘Hold,  enough!’  ” 


I\«.  3.>8  . .  . . . 
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makes  metro 

PHOENIX 

a  dynamic  newspaper  market 


ACTIVE 

ARIZONA 

LIVING 


REACHING  OUT  -  THAT’S  THE 
ART  OF  SELLING!  The  Sun  Wor¬ 
shipper,  a  welded  1600-pound 
giant,  graces  the  entrance  to  Park 
Central.  This  nearly  800,000 
square  foot  center  is  one  of  Metro- 
Phoenix’  largest.  Metal  sculptor- 
creator  and  full-time  medical 
doctor,  Walter  Emory,  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  artist  even  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Sun,  where  art  is  an  accepted 
hobby  and  serious  profession  of 
thousands.  Dr.  Emory  typifies  the 
educated,  youthful,  energetic, 
creative  Arizonan  . . .  the  reader  of 
The  Arizona  Republic  and  The 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

THE  R  &  G  CREATE  A  MARKET 
MASTERPIECE  delivering  8  out  of 
10  households  to  advertisers  .  .  . 
something  that  35  Valley  radio 
and  television  stations  can’t 
match.  Metro-Phoenix  is  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  of  close  to  a  million 
people  with  annual  retail  sales  ap¬ 
proaching  one  and  three-quarter 
billion  dollars  and  growing  every 
year. 

PHOENIX  BUYERS  DON’T  STAND 
STILL.  They're  mobile,  patronizing 
the  more  than  100  shopping 
centers,  searching  for  the  "Door- 
openers”  seen  in  The  Arizona 
Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette. 
This  is  action  and  reaction.  Cause 
and  effect.  Advertising  and  sales. 
YOU  DON’T  NEED  AN  X-RAY  TO 
SEE  INSIDE  PHOENIX.  We  ll  send 
you  the  latest  copy  of  ’’Inside 
Phoenix’’  and  any  other  specific 
facts  upon  request.  Contact 
Howard  Ruby,  General  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Arizona  Republic 
and  The  Phoenix  Gazette,  Box 
1950,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85001. 


Represented  nationelly  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  •  Member  of  Newsptper  I. 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


Morningand  Sunday  I 

Sellitifwith  to  Active  Arizonans 


The  Weekly  Editor 

OFF  THE  PAGES 
Bv  Rick  Friedman 


A  moving  piece  written  by  a 
weekly  newspaper  editor  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  his  son  in  Viet¬ 
nam  last  winter  recently  ca7ne 
to  our  attention.  The  editor  was 
Tom  O’Connor,  .Allendale  (S.C.) 
Hampton  County  Guardian  and 
Allendale  County  Citizen.  The 
piece,  entitled,  “The  Time  Has 
Come,”  needs  no  further  elabora¬ 
tion  then  its  reprinting  here. 

My  son  came  home  from  Viet¬ 
nam  early  this  year.  When  he 
was  last  here,  in  October,  stand¬ 
ing  big,  poised,  confident,  I 
guessed  I  would  have  the  record 
cabinet  all  built  before  he  came 
home  again  in  February,  and 
secretly,  I  planned  to  refurbish 
the  darkroom  for  his  new  inter¬ 
est  in  photography. 

When  I  followed  the  honor 
guard  up  the  aisle  of  our  little 
church  in  Januarj',  I  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  here  he 
assumed  one  time  a  military 
stance  and  with  measured  tread 
marched  toward  the  altar  bear¬ 
ing  the  cross  before. 


There  was  somewhere  in  me, 
on  that  bitter  day,  a  block  of 
ice  that  contained  and  con¬ 
strained  all  of  me  that  could 
l)e  called  me.  1  was  not  cold  in 
the  sleet  and  rain  and  the  wind 
that  blew  across  a  dark  day, 
when  the  skies  wept  and  I  could 
not. 

Just  as  the  rifles  barked 
sharply  in  a  last  salute  and  from 
a  distance  the  bugle  Iwgan  its 
mournful  declaration  of  fare¬ 
well,  the  rain  brushed  coldly, 
softly',  against  my  check. 

For  a  moment  I  raised  my 
eyes  and  remembered  that  he 
liked,  on  days  such  as  this,  to 
go,  booted  and  wrapped,  off 
across  the  fields  into  our  woods. 

Sumelhing  Kecallcd 

It  was  then  that  there  came 
to  me  in  sharp  recall,  almost 
startling  in  their  clarity,  some 
words  I  put  down  on  an  occasion 
like  this  in  another  war,  fifty 
years  away,  in  a  boy’s  attempt 
to  try  somehow  to  relieve  a 
suffering  akin  to  that  which 


now  held  my  heart  in  icy  bond. 

When  I  am  deaf  at  last  to 
cannonades 

That  drum  along  some  reach 
of  ruined  earth; 

My  soul  withdrawn  beyond  the 
barricades 

.And  stopped  tipon  my  lips 
this  present  mirth; 

Become,  too  soon,  a  fading, 
failing  part 

Of  yesterdays,  that  break 
upon  c  morrow 

Asa  remindful  weeping  in  the 
heart, 

Or  pulse  of  pain,  or  anvil 
beat  of  sorrow; 

Will  you  remember  suddenly 
on  streets 

In  throngs  about  the  city 
where  you  walk. 

Or  in  the  country  garden, 
where  the  svjeets 

Of  .summer  keep  the  bee 
world  full  of  talk. 

These  were  the  things  I 
loied,  yourself  beside. 

And  while  they  are  I  have 
not  wholly  died? 

If  I  could  remember  this  .  .  . 
if  I  could  see  again  what  he  had 
seen  .  .  .  love  again  what  he  had 
loved  .  .  .  Then  it  was  time  to 
move  again,  to  come  again  to 
the  strange  unrealities,  of  people 
in  motion,  of  a  world  still  there, 
and  the  steady  l>eat  of  time 
going  on  forever. 

I  cannot  accept  my  son’s 
death  as  a  matter  of  God’s  will. 
I  must  reject  a  God  who  would 
create  so  well  and  then  purposely 
destroy.  The  God  I  reverence  is 
a  God  of  creation.  My  son  was 
destroyed,  I  am  afraid,  by  me 
and  by  you  and  by  man’s  will, 
denying  the  will  of  God. 

His  own  son  died  because  of 
the  wilfulness  of  man,  unheed¬ 
ing  the  plea  for  peace  on  earth. 

I  For  too  long  w'e  have  let  our¬ 
selves  be  instruments  of  wilful 
men,  feeding  their  ambitions, 
their  greeds,  their  lusts  for 
power  with  the  lives  of  our  sons. 

I  see  no  sense  in  the  present 
demand  that  we  lay  down  our 
arms  and  thus  quit  the  present 
war.  For  to  do  so  would  leave 
us  defenseless,  at  the  mercy  of 
rapacious  men  who  have  boasted 
j  they  seek  our  enslavement  and 
I  the  end  of  individual  liberty. 

With  all  his  vaunted  advance¬ 
ment  man  is  still  led  by  savage 
chiefs.  My  son’s  death  was  de¬ 
creed  in  councils  of  the  mighty 
dominated  by  vanities  against 
which  my  God  has  spoken. 

Only  when  kings  and  rulers 
and  leaders  of  men  dedicate 
every  bit  of  their  strengths, 
physical,  spiritual,  moral,  to  the 
end  that  there  shall  be  peace 
on  earth  and  among  mankind 
an  intellectual  rejection  of  war 
as  a  solution  to  any  problem, 
can  it  ever  l)e  said  my  son,  and 


the  sons  of  the  sorrowful  mil¬ 
lions,  did  not  die  in  vain. 

*  *  * 

TOO  M.4NY  FRIENDS? 

In  these  supercharged  days 
of  riots  and  national  politics,  the 
below  editorial  from  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (Ala.)  Watchman  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate.  It  was 
headed:  “Role  of  the  Editor.’’ 

The  role  of  the  newspaper 
editor  continues  to  be  a  con¬ 
fusing  one  to  the  average  ob¬ 
server,  Worst  of  all,  the  politi¬ 
cian  always  fails  to  understand 
this  role.  The  politician,  often 
in  search  of  help  and  support, 
wonders  why  in  the  world  the 
editor  throws  an  advantage  to 
the  winds  so  often,  and  why 
he  so  often  deliberately  offends 
those  who  are  in  pow'er. 

A  good  editor  is  not  always  a 
nice,  agreeable  person.  The  truth 
is  that,  if  he  tries  to  make  him¬ 
self  popular,  he  is  not  often  a 
good  editor.  His  mainstay  should 
be  honesty  and  decency,  and  his 
forte  is  the  courage  to  revolt 
against  some  of  the  niceties 
which  he  observes,  and  to  refuse 
to  cater  to  the  people  to  whom 
he  would  naturally  cater.  Who 
wants  to  read  after  an  editor 
who  has  nothing  but  praise  and 
commendation  for  everything?  .\ 
bit  of  hell-raising  may  become 
tiresome,  but  never  so  tiresome 
as  the  habitual  honeying  of  an 
editor. 

An  effective  new'spaper  editor 
is  not  worried  about  the  paucity 
of  his  friends.  He  is  more  often 
worried  about  his  failure  to 
make  enemies  in  the  right 
places.  When  he  makes  too  many 
friends,  and  when  his  enemies 
do  not  accumulate  as  fast  as 
they  should,  that  is  the  time  for 
him  to  look  into  a  figurative 
mirror,  and  to  ask  questions 
about  himself. 

♦  ♦  * 

ON  LETTERS 

Letters,  too,  tend  to  heat  up 
and  increase  during  riots  and 
national  political  campaigrus.  The 
below  piece  from  the  personal 
column  of  Everett  T.  Rattray, 
editor  of  East  Hampton  f.V.  Y.) 
Star,  delineates  this  problem. 

I  had  a  visit  the  other  day 
from  a  reader  who  was  bearing 
a  letter  he  hoped  we  would  pub¬ 
lish.  We  chatted  a  bit,  and  he 
asked  if  I  realized  that  some  of 
our  letter-writers  were  obvi¬ 
ously  a  bit  off. 

Yes,  I  said,  but  then  we  all 
are,  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
Star,  I  told  him,  was  fond  of  its 
stable  of  communicants,  no 
matter  how  odd  some  of  them 
might  l)e. 

Did  I,  he  asked,  realize  that 
some  of  the  letters  were  more 
self-revealing  than  their  authors 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher; 
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.Zip. 
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All  other  countries,  $15  a  year. 
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New  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  system 
handles  more  papers  in  half  the  space. 


Our  new  newspaper  conveyor  system 
will  obsolete  all  others.  Even  our  own. 

This  stronger,  high-capacity  con¬ 
veyor  is  designed  to  work  with  the 
newest  high-speed  presses,  including 
those  still  on  the  drawing  boards.  It 
takes  50%  less  space,  provides  greater 
flexibility  in  layout  and  actually  costs 
less  installed  than  other  systems. 

It's  not  magic.  Just  a  complete  re¬ 
design  of  the  world's  most  popular 
newspaper  conveyor  system.  A  key 
feature  is  the  unique  AC  adjustable- 
frequency  multi-motor  drive  system 
that  eliminates  chains  and  sprockets. 


This  new  improvement  pares  wear 
and  maintenance  considerably. 

Factory-assembled  modular  sec¬ 
tions  shave  costs  and  speed  installa¬ 
tion  time.  Strong,  light  double  chan- 
,  nel  frame  construction  makes  it  still 
easier  to  install  each  module. 

No  matter  what  you're  looking  for: 
increased  capacity,  lower  installed 
costs,  greater  flexibility  or  a  savings 
in  space— the  new  Cutler-Hammer 
Newspaper  Conveyor  System  pro¬ 
vides  them  all.  For  all  the  facts,  call 
your  Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper 
Industry  Specialist  today. 


New  CuHer-Hammer  conveyor  system  proves 
itself  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEMS  DIVISION.  Milwuke*.  W/s.  53201 


MmI  the 
mini-conveyore 


(Continued  from  page  30) 
might  have  wished?  When  I  said 
“yes”  he  obser\'ed  that  he  knew 
that  the  Star’s  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  readers  realized  this,  but 
that  he  was  surprised  I  did. 

We  parted  friends.  Thinking 
about  it  later,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  time  once  again  to 
set  down  the  ground  rules,  and 
a  few  obsei^'ations,  about  letters 
to  the  Star. 

Nine  Out  of  Ten 

We  print  roughly  nine  out  of 
every  ten  letters  intended  for 
publication  we  receive.  The  culls 
include  missives  likely  to  get  us 
sued;  copies  of  letters  addressed 
to  governing  bodies  or  to  some¬ 
one  not  on  our  staff ;  letters  we 
know  have  appeared  in  other 
papers  or  that  we  know  have 
been  sent  elsewhere;  and  letters 
whose  point  completely  escapes 
us. 

The  longer  the  letter,  the  less 
likely  we  are  to  use  it;  the  less 
legible,  the  less  likely,  too.  When 
a  lode  has  been  mined  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  a  morato¬ 
rium  is  declared.  With  this  issue, 
that  point  has  been  reached  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Kotuk’s 
opinion  of  the  denizens  of  the 
.A.magansett  Coast  Guard  Beach. 

Anonymous  letters  are  im¬ 
mediately  referred  to  the  staff 
psychiatrist.  In  this  regard,  we 


will  withhold  the  names  of 
authors  of  letters  of  a  serious 
nature  only  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  doing  so. 
An  example  would  be  the  name 
of  someone  in  a  governmental 
agency  writing  about  wrong¬ 
doing  on  the  part  of  a  superior. 

We  generally  run  letters  in 
their  entirety.  Where  matter  has 
been  left  out,  we  indicate  so  thus 
.  .  .  Such  excisions  are  generally 
a  matter  of  safety  from  libel 
suits. 

We  believe  in  giving  our 
^vriters  a  good  deal  of  leeway, 
or  rope  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
newspaper  is  w’ritten,  and 
edited,  for  adults,  and  we  think 
that  free  and  open  comment  is 
worth  the  chance  of  offending  a 
few  people  from  time  to  time. 

We  generally  do  a  modest 
amount  of  cleaning  up  grammar 
and  spelling,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  letter  really  lambasting  the 
paper.  The  management  is 
grumpy  enough  to  let  such  mal¬ 
contents  paddle  their  own  cor¬ 
respondence-canoe. 

There.  We  really  care  about 
you,  letter-writers,  a  bit  odd 
though  you,  and  we,  may  be. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Cervi,  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  Cervi’s  Rocky 
Mountain  Journal,  Denver,  also 
had  some  things  in  his  personal 
column  to  say  about  letters: 


Letters  to  the  editor  on  sig¬ 
nificant  and  topical  issues  are 
welcome.  They  should  be  pertin¬ 
ent,  to-the-point  and  concise.  We 
don’t  encourage  letters  for 
letters  sake. 

Good  letters  are  hard  to  come 
by.  Experience  demonstrates 
this.  It  is  a  publisher’s  joy  to 
print  good  ones.  The  people  do 
write  adequately  when  they  have 
something  to  say  and  when  they 
are  aroused.  These  are  letter 
writing  times. 

A  cardinal  rule  on  this  news¬ 
paper  is  that  all  letters  must  be 
signed  and  sufficient  identifica¬ 
tion  given  to  allow  us  to  know 
or  believe  the  ivriter  exists. 
Faceless,  nameless  moral  cow¬ 
ards  are  not  wanted.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  are  studied  mainly 
to  gauge  the  amount  of  mental 
sickness  among  some  letter 
MTiters.  This  newspaper  has 
l)een  so  operated  as  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  in  nearly  20  years  what 
we  believe  to  be  discriminate, 
thoughtful  and  concerned  read¬ 
ers  who  care  about  what  is 
happening  in  these  unusually 
troubled  periods. 

Not  all  letters  will  be  printed. 
Pertinence  of  subject  matter 
generally  governs  letter  selec¬ 
tion.  The  best  arguments  are  the 
short  ones.  Roy  Howard  used 
to  say  that  if  his  editors  can’t 
write  good  editorials  they  can 


write  long  ones. 

«  *  * 

FAITH 

And  this  final  piece  from  Dob 
Lemer's  column  in  the  Chicago 
(III.)  Booster  of  April  17,  1968, 
which  we've  been  saving  for 
just  about  now. 

With  the  baseball  season  start¬ 
ing,  I  have  to  continue  l)eing  a 
little  fishy  and  make  my  well- 
reasoned  prediction  that  the 
Cubs  will  win  the  National 
league  pennant  (note  to  readers: 
I  have  made  the  same  well- 
reasoned  prediction  annually 
since  1951). 

• 

Skaiii  and  Oylers  buy 
Monte  Vista  Journal 

Monte  Vista,  Colo. 

Stephen  E.  Watkins  and  as¬ 
sociates  have  announced  the  sale 
of  the  Monte  Vista  Journal,  a 
weekly,  to  the  San  Luis  Valley 
Publishing  Co.  Principals  in  the 
new  firm  are  William  E.  Skains, 
a  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mountain  Mail  at  Salida; 
George  E.  and  Ethel  P.  Oyler, 
who  publish  newspapers  in 
Salida  and  Center.  The  sale, 
negotiated  by  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel,  Norton,  Kans.  broker,  in¬ 
cluded  the  office  supply  and 
commercial  printing  business. 


For  more  than  40  years  Lockwood  Greene  has  been  provid¬ 
ing  complete  architectural  and  engineering  services,  coast 
to  coast,  for  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry.  Our  services  range 
from  consulting  services  to  feasibility  studies,  through 
modernization  and  the  design  of  complete  new  plants. 

Included  among  our  many  clients  are: 

MERCURY  AND  NEWS,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

Site  investigation  through  the  design  of  a  complete  new 
189,000  square  foot  plant. 


TIMES-UNION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

Engineering  services  on  press  wiring:  consulting  services 
on  review  of  electrical  and  mechanical  systems. 

PRESS  HERALD,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Feasibility  study  through  design  of  new  plant  facilities  which 
included  a  tunnel  under  the  main  street  to  tie-in  the  new 
mechanical  building  and  existing  plant  for  the  conveying  of 
stereotype  plates  and  passage  of  personnel. 

May  we  send  you  our  new  brochure? 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  200  Park  Ave.,  Pan  Am  Building/SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. /BOSTON,  MASS./ ATLANTA,  GA. 
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SUFFERING  FROM  INFORMATION 
INDIGESTION? 

TAKE  ONE  WAIT  STREET  JOURNAL, 
ONCE  A  DAIf,  EVERY  DAY. 


If  you  did  all  the  required 
reading  for  your  job  every 
day,  you’d  have  a  pile  of 
material  a  couple  of  feet  tall. 

TheWall  Street  Journal 
is  for  people  who  have  to 
know  what’s  going  on,  but 
don’t  have  all  the  time  in 
the  world  to  find  out. 

It  tells  you  what  you  need 
to  know  in  as  few  words  as 
possible. 

True,  our  reporters  have 
a  reputation  for  digging  up 
fresh  facts.  For  uncovering 
why  what’s  happening  is 
happening. 

But  our  stories  are  only 
as  long  as  they  need  to  be  for 
telling  everything  that  needs 
to  be  told.  Our  readers  are 


much  too  busy  to  wade 
through  seven  paragraphs 
when  two  will  do. 

And  we’re  not  talking 
about  financial  coverage 
only.  Today,  you  have  to 
know  the  broad  business 
picture.  So  today’s  Wall 
Street  Journal  presents  the 
news  of  business,  and 
whatever  afiects  business, 
so  completely  that  you  don’t 
have  to  look  elsewhere. 

And  it’s  all  written  in  an 
easy-to-digest  style.  When  it 
comes  to  reporting  the  news 
you  need,  and  reporting  it 
clearly,  we  work  hard  so  you 
won’t  have  to. 

We’re  the  sec- 
ond-biggest-  ^ ^ 
selling  daily  in 
the  country,  ^ 

with  more  ^  ^ 

than  one  mil- 
lion  regular 
readers.  Try  The 
Journal  yourself,  once  a  day. 


Monday  through  Friday,  for 
relief  of  information 
indigestion. 

On  most  newsstands.  Or 
a  three-month  introductorv 

subscription,  eight  dollars. 
Write  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Department  M, 

P.  O.  Box  300,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540. 

THE 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

A  product  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company.  Inc. 


U  S 


Switching  to  offset? 

Let’s  consider  the 

GDS5  COMMUNITY  ! 


If  you’re  concerned  with  the  transition  from  letterpress 
to  offset,  look  at  the  compact  offset  press  with  big 
newspaper  press  features:  the  Goss  Community. 

Included  in  the  rugged  construction  are  solid  steel 
cylinders  and  frames  the  same  size  as  those  on  larger 
presses. 

The  Community  is  a  pressman’s  press  .  .  .  easy  to  set  up 
.  .  .  easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  run  (letterpressmen  adapt 
to  the  change  of  operation  easily). 

Look  at  the  page  capacity  ...  up  to  16  pages  broadsheet  or 
32  pages  tabloid  at  14,000  papers  per  hour.  With  the  Goss 
Suburban  folder,  24  pages  broadsheet  or  48  pages  tabloid 
can  be  handled  at  speeds  up  to  16,500  papers  per  hour. 

You  can  depend  on  a  Goss  Community  to  meet  deadlines 
with  required  quality. 

Acceptance?  There  are  hundreds  of  Goss  Community 
presses  in  operation  all  over  the  world. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  make  arrange* 
ments  for  you  to  see  one  in  action. 


GD55 


(;;;7^THE  goes  company 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


LAYOl  T  AND  DESIGN 


Dramatic  change  after  lull 

^  The  'Detroit  News 


The  Detroit  News 


Army  Goof»—GI  Enjoys  an  18-Month  Furlough 


Clues  without  a  motive 
hide  killer  of  6  in  family 


Pastor  Lectures 
LBJ  on  Vietnam 


Agnew  choice 
shows  GOP  will 
go  for  suburbs 


The  ExpUmion  w  Vtmdaliam 


Leu  (Ponloii  f 
StnmOUT\ 

JOXST.  sj-n-m: 


Bint  Stteu-s  Hut 
Stftl  on  Workm 


Longest  nowspopor 
blackout  is  over 


this  Aup.  t*  issins  howewr.  The  Passing  Show  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday  paper  does  use  a  five-column 
format  anti  the  Magazine  Page  in  the  daily  is  six- 
column. 

Quoting  Mr.  Hayden  on  the  dowti-style:  “We  like 
the  looks  of  it.” 

Readers  and  adverti.sers  like  it,  too,  even  though 
one  postcard  came  in  complaining  alxtut  the  “baby 
style  of  headline  writing.”  The  five-column  package 
got  the  same  favorable  reaction.  The  page  is  bright¬ 
ly  attractive.  It  invites  reading. 

Contact  Id  stirs  up  1,000  phone  calls  a  day.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  Direct  Contact  angle  through  which  The 
News  will  put  a  reader’s  question  directly  to  a  big 
shot.  Here  a  mother  wanted  to  ask  Hugh  Hefner 
whether  her  daughter  would  be  safer  going  to  col¬ 
lege  or  working  as  a  playboy  bunny.  (Better  super¬ 
vised  as  a  bunny,  says  Hefner.) 

Ye  faint  of  heart,  this  is  a  daring  change.  The  De¬ 
troit  News  already  was  big,  successful,  dominant 
(700,.‘121  evening,  047,155  Sunday).  It’s  95  years 
old.  It  might  have  ke|)t  going  along,  letting  well 
enough  alone. 

Many  jjeojjle — iticluding  editors — moan  that  news- 
l)a|)ers  haven’t  changed  in  08  yt*ars.  Fear  and  the 
herd  instinct  of  conformity  are  responsible  for  that, 
if  it’s  true. 

So  it’s  significant  when  a  Detroit  News  cuts  loose. 
And  encouraging. 


Ity  Hotraril  If.  Taylor 


When  the  207-day  dry  spell  ended,  out  came  the 
Detroit  Seuii  in  a  brand  new  dress. 

Upper  left  is  the  standard  eight-column  format  of 
pre-strike  days.  Upper  right,  the  all-new  look.  It’s 
the  first  issue  put  out  after  the  tieuj). 

These  dramatic  changes: 

All-down  heads  throughout  the  paper.  The  stand¬ 
ard  heads  had  been  Century  l)old  in  the  traditional 
up  and  down  pattern.  These  are  Spartan. 

A  five-column  format,  accentuating  rectangular 
forms,  on  page  1  and  in  some  other  open  areas. 

Adoption  of  Contact  10,  an  action-line  feature  so 
named  because  a  staff  of  10  operates  it. 

Martin  Hayden,  Detroit  News  editor,  gave  us  the 
copy-marking  details.  Except  for  the  set  on  Contact 
10,  body  type  in  the  new  page  is  16.6  picas,  indented 
three  points  on  each  end.  Column  rules,  sunken,  are 
six  points.  Thus  we  have  a  pica  of  white  space  l)e- 
tween  each  column  of  type. 

Contact  10,  anchored  on  page  1,  is  set  on  a  slug 
19.9  picas  wide.  The  box  enclosing  it  is  21.9  picas 
wide. 

The  nameplate  was  honed  to  a  sharper  edge.  Its 
serifs  are  cleaner.  As  a  result,  the  name  is  brighter 
and  stronger. 

Excluding  Contact  10,  eight  elements  fill  the  new 
page.  There  were  14  in  the  old  one.  Covering  fewer 
bases  in  this  manner  doesn’t  worry  the  news  desk.  In 
the  new  design,  page  'i  is  wide  open  and  the  desk  is 
guaranteed  a  minimum  hole  of  two  columns  on  page 


(Mr.  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  writes  this  feature  on  newspaper 
layout  and  design  especially  for  E&P.) 


The  five-column  fonnat  was  not  u.sed  in  page  3  of 
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Kodak 


The  two  that  got  away. 


When  you  bundle  newspapers,  do  you  "give  away”  two  copies? 
You’re  not  alone.  Sharp  tying  nnaterials  often  ruin  top  and 
bottom  copies,  cut  into  the  ends  of  others.  Multiply  the 
number  of  bundles  you  ship  by  two. 

,  Those  two  "lost”  copies  are  why  many  newspapers  are  now 
K  tying  with  new  Eastman  Plastic  Twine.  It’s  soft,  easy  on 
the  hands.  Flattens  out,  protects  top  and  bottom 
1  copies  from  damage.  Snaps  back  into 

J  place  after  lifting,  which  means 

/  tighter  bundles  reach  neighbor- 

What’s  more,  the  greater 
strength  of  Eastman  Twine  has 
k  to  com- 

H  And  it’s  uniform  from 

one  to  the 


2^---  You  don’t  have  to  be  a 

pathfinder  to  switch. 

Just  a  newspaperman 
''4^  interested  in  cutting  cost 
^  and  improving  service.  For 
'  information  call  Bob  Wood- 

ham,  (615)  246-2111  collect, 
or  write:  Plastics  Division,  EAST¬ 
MAN  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS,  INC., 
Kingsport,  Tennessee  37662.  Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 


Eastman  Plastic  Twine 


Chaiigo  at  D.C.  Post 

Washington 

News  staff  changes  made  at 
the  Washington  Post  this  week 
include:  Meg  Greenfield,  for¬ 
mer  bureau  chief  of  Reporter 
magazine,  to  editorial  writer, 
the  first  woman  to  hold  this 
position  on  the  Post;  Myra  Mac- 
Pherson,  a  free  lance  writer  and 
former  Washington  Star  re¬ 
porter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Star 
sports  columnist,  Morris  Siegel, 
to  the  new  staff ;  Don  Oherdor- 
fer,  formerly  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Knight  news¬ 
papers,  to  national  reporter; 
Ward  Just,  who  has  lK‘en  fol¬ 
lowing  Richard  Nixon’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  past  year,  switched 
to  editorial  writing;  Spencer 
Rich,  congressional  sjiecialist,  to 
coverage  of  conservation  and 
national  resources,  replacing 
Eric  Wentworth,  who  is  now 
covering  economic  affairs  from 
Western  Europe;  Selig  Harri¬ 
son,  to  Tokyo  as  North  East 
Asia  correspondent,  replacing 
Richard  Halloran,  reassigned  to 
the  Post’s  national  news  desk. 

• 

Sam  W.  McCleave,  chief  op¬ 
erator  in  the  telegraph  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  New  York  bureau  and 
a  veteran  of  the  Morse  wire 
days  of  newsjiaper  service,  re- 


tiretl  recently  after  more  than 
47  years  with  the  new.s  service. 
He  joined  what  was  then  United 
Press  in  Omaha,  July  18,  1921, 
as  a  relief  operator. 

4:  *  * 

Bob  Bell  has  joined  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune's  Marketing  Plans 
staff  as  production  manager  in 

addition  to  special  layout  and 

finished  art  duties. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  A.  McGowan  named 
Chief  of  Bureau  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Lima,  Peru.  He 
replaces  Dean  R.  Johnsos,  who 
has  been  granted  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  to  accept  a  fellowship 
in  Advanced  International  Re¬ 
porting  at  Columbia  University. 
McGowan  is  a  native  of  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Wyoming. 

*  «  * 

John  McCormally  assumes 
management  of  the  Rurlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk-Eye,  Octolier  1, 
as  editor  and  publisher.  He  has 
l)een  editor  and  co-publisher 
since  196.^.  The  change  occurs 
with  the  retirement  of  John  B. 
Bishop  as  general  manager  and 
co-publisher,  and  president  of 
the  company.  McCormally,  45, 
started  on  the  Emporia  (Kan.) 
(Gazette,  was  a  Nieman  Fellow 
at  Harvard  in  1949,  joined  the 
Hutchinson  S'ews  as  a  reporter 
in  1950. 


I - 1 

I  A  halftone  is  only  as  good  as  its  weakest  dot  —  and  you  need  proper  | 

I  developer  replenishment  to  get  consistent  quality  halftone  dots.  This  I 

I  familiar  red  dial,  an  exclusive  on  all  LogEflo  Graphic  Arts  Film  Proc-  | 

I  essors,  is  the  control  device  for  producing  the  finest  dots  available.  I 

I  For  more  information  on  LogEflo  Film  Processors,  fill  in  this  coupon  I 
I  and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  • 

I  □  Model  LO-24  for  24"  wide  halftone  and  line  film.  I 

I  □  Model  C-24  for  24"  wide  continuous-tone  film.  I 


G  Model  LD-42  for  42"  wide  halftone  and  line  film. 


7001  Loisdale  Road,  Springfield.  Va.  22150  •  (703)  971-1400 


news-people 


Dedmon 


Hoqe 


Trezevant 


Howard 


Newcombe 


Field 


Field  newspapers 
promote  executives 

Chicago 

Top  management  promotions 
by  the  Newspaper  Division  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.  move  Em¬ 
mett  Dedmon,  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  to  the  post  of 
editorial  director  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  division,  which  also 
publishes  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  James  F.  Hoge  Jr., 
to  the  position  of  editor  of  the 
Sun-Times.  Hoge  has  lH*en  exec¬ 
utive  editor. 

Other  promotions  are:  John 
G.  Trezevant,  from  general 
manager  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper  division: 
Leo  R.  Newcomlie,  to  general 
manager,  succeeding  Trezevant, 
and  Marshall  Field,  to  senior 
vicepresident.  He  retains  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  assistant  to  the  general 
manager.  Newcombe  has  been 
business  manager. 

Roy  .M.  Fisher  continues  as 
editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
Bailey  K.  Howard,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Division,  said 
the  promotions  provide  for  the 
growth  of  the  two  newspapers. 

“The  late  Marshall  Field  IV 
continually  stressed  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  each  newspaper  main¬ 
tain  its  own  image  and  strong 
individual  characteristics.  That 
continues  to  1h*  our  policy,” 
Howard  said. 

Trezevant,  45,  join<*d  Field 
Enterprises  in  1958  and  has 
been  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper  division  for  three 

n  I)  I  TOR  &.  PUB  I. 


years.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
parent  company.  He  has  been 
Sunday  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun-Times.  He  has 
also  held  executive  positions  in 
broadcasting  and  magazine  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Dedmon,  50,  has  served  the 
Sun-Times  as  drama  and  book 
critic,  feature  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  executive  editor  be¬ 
fore  liecoming  editor  in  1965. 

Newcomlie,  47,  has  lieen  vice- 
president  and  business  manager 
of  the  newspaper  division  since 
1959.  He  joined  Field  Enter- 
pri.ses  in  195;{  as  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  and  was  later  appointed 
controller  of  the  corporation.  In 
addition  to  his  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  duties,  lie  serves  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate  and  as  a 
director  of  FSC  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Hoge,  ;51.  was  apiiointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  eilitor  of  the  Sun-Times 
in  .April.  Since  joining  the 
paper  in  1958  he  has  held  the 
positions  of  managing  editor, 
city  editor,  assistant  city  editor, 
Wa.shington  correspondent  and 
financial  writer. 

Field,  27,  joined  the  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Daily  News  three 
years  ago  after  the  death  of  his 
father  in  September,  1965,  to 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  in  the 
publishing  field.  He  has  been 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  division, 
working  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  business. 
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in  the  news 


J.  Robert  Pelletier  —  from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Robert  M.  Reai  liei' — to 
city  editor. 

*  « 

Jesse  F.  Garber — promoted 
to  editor  of  the  Waynesboro 
(Pa.)  Record  Herald,  succeeding 
William  B.  Ci  rry,  who  remains 
as  editorial  consultant.  Garlier 
joined  the  Record  Herald  from 
the  Sliippensburg  (Pa.)  .\ews- 
Chronicle  in  1953. 

*  * 

Ji  DY  Opi’ENIIEIMER  —  named 
movie  critic  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News. 

Doiglas  Borgstedt,  whose 
cartoons  hav’e  been  distributed 
by  Kinff  Features  Syndicate  for 
four  years — appointed  editorial 
cartoonist  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin.  KFS  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  syndicate  his  work. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Anderson,  former 
manapinp  editor  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star  and  sports  editor 
of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News 
— to  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index  as  m.  e. 

*  *  « 

Steve  V.aughn,  a  member  of 
the  sports  staff  since  November 
— named  sports  editor  of  the 
Orlando  (F'la.)  Sentinel. 

mm* 

J.  Peter  Tciikirides,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican — now  as¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  English  at 
Southern  Connecticut  College, 
New  Haven. 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Henderson — ap¬ 
pointed  educational  services  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  public  service 
department  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent.  J.  Dennis  Sexton 
— public  service  coordinator. 
mm* 

Al  Morgan — named  special 
projects  editor  for  Texas  .4&M 
University’s  Information  and 
Publications  Department.  He  is 
a  former  staffer  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  served  as 
city  editor  of  the  Whittier 

(Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Moore — from  retail 
advertising  manager,  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Suji,  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Laurie  R.  Brown,  formerly 
regional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive — now  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbian 
Newspapers  at  New  Westmins¬ 
ter,  B.  C. 


\ 


Inqrld  Jewell 

Ingrid  Jewell  sets 
date  of  retirement 

Pittsburgh 

Ingrid  Jewell  (Mrs.  Sam  M. 
Jones),  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  for  almost  24  years,  will 
retire  December  1. 

A  reporter  for  42  years.  Miss 
Jewell  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Capital  press  corps  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1945.  She  writes  a  weekly 
column,  “Washington  Wire”. 

Born  in  Detroit,  Miss  Jewell 
gratiuated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  w’ith  a  journalism 
major  in  1926.  After  brief  stints 
with  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee 
and  Toledo  Times,  she  spent  six 
months  in  London,  returning  for 
gra<luate  work  in  rhetoric  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

She  was  with  the  Toledo 
Times  from  1932  to  1944,  when 
she  resigned  to  write  a  book  for 
the  Toledo  City  Plan  Commis¬ 
sion.  She  joined  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  Washington  staff  upon 
completion  of  the  book. 

She  and  Mr.  Jones  were  mai-- 
ried  December  9,  1966,  in  .Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  where  they  reside. 
.After  her  retirement,  the  couple 
plan  to  live  in  Bluemont,  Va. 

*  *  * 

William  .A.  McDonough — 
assumed  responsibilities  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Wethersfield 
(Conn.)  Post,  following  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Pritchard,  to 
join  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal 
Inquirer,  a  new  afternoon  daily. 
•  *  * 

Doug  Todd,  foimier  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman-Times  sports 
writer — named  to  staff  of  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Oklahoma  City. 
*  *  * 

Hilda  Pedra,  alumnae  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil — 
has  joined  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  as  an  office  supervisor. 


Jeannette  Sarkisian  Wag¬ 
ner,  once  an  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News — named  editor 
of  Eye  magazine,  replacing 
Susan  Edminstor,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Post,  who  has 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Ragsdale,  .Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  at  Spokane, 
Washington — to  news  editor, 
Seattle,  succeeding  Vince  Hy- 
.MAN,  retired.  Kenneth  E.  Con¬ 
way,  news  editor.  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  bureau,  succeeds  Rags¬ 
dale  in  Spokane. 

*  «  * 

Bruce  L.  Rudd,  for  the  past 
two  years  general  manager  of 
the  Lethbridge  (Alberta)  Her¬ 
ald — appointed  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sim. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Britten — named  pul)- 
lisher  of  the  Centralia-Chehalis 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Richard  La- 
fromboise  who  died  in  July. 

*  *  * 

Matthew  Vi.  Beary,  retiring 
news  editor,  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register — honored  at  testimonial 
dinner.  He  has  been  with  the 
paper  for  more  than  35  years. 
*  *  * 

Donald  .A.  Gi  nn,  formerly 
general  manager,  Miami  Beach 
Sun,  to  WRIZ,  Coral  Gables,  as 
vicepresident-general  manager. 

* 

Walter  R.  Stecher,  assistant 
national  advertising  manager 
of  Detroit  News — to  advertising 
manager.  New  York  office,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Howard  R.  Oettinger, 
who  resigned. 


N.Y.  Times  soienee 
editor  Mins  award 

.Atlantic  City 

Walter  S.  Sullivan,  science 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  won  the  $2,000  James  T. 
Grady  Award  of  the  .American 
Chemical  Society,  it  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Society’s  156th 
national  meeting,  September  10. 

The  award  is  given  annually 
to  recognize,  encourage,  and 
stimulate  outstanding  reporting 
“which  materially  increases  the 
public’s  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  and  related  fields.” 

Sullivan  is  being  honored  for 
his  many  writings  on  chemical 
subjects  and  for  his  exceptional 
ability  to  describe  scientific 
progress  in  language  the  lay¬ 
man  can  understand. 

.A  1940  graduate  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  Sullivan  l)egan  his  news¬ 
paper  career  that  same  year  as 
a  copy  boy  for  the  Times.  He 
has  been  there  ever  since,  with 
time  out  for  World  War  II. 

• 

Jeiie^  in  Guild  post 

Toronto 

Fred  Jones  has  taken  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  staff  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild  to 
become  executive  secretary  of 
the  Toronto  Guild,  which  has 
2,000  members.  He  replaces  Or- 
val  R.  McGuire  who  resigned 
from  the  Guild  post  to  be  assist¬ 
ant  labor  relations  manager  of 
the  Triangle  Publications  in 
Philadelphia.  Jones  is  a  former 
Toronto  Telegram  reporter  and 
copy  editor.  He  has  been  an 
ANG  representative  for  12 
years. 


DONT  MISS  ESQUIRES 

SPECTACULAR 
35th  ANNIVERSARY  ISSUE 

SALVAGING  THE 
20TH  CENTURY 


with: 


Truman  Capote 
Huntington  Hartford 
Stokely  Carmichael 
William  Manchester 
Barry  Goldwater 
William  Buckley,  Jr. 
David  Rockefeller 
William  Styron 


Gore  Vidal 
Pogo 

Moshe  Dayan 
Gen.  Lewis  Hershey 
David  Merrick 
Popeye 

Kenneth  Tynan 
Billy  Graham 


and  lots,  lots  more 


CXTOBER  ESQUIRE-NCW  ON  SALE 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Cartoonist’s  view 
of  the  photographer 


By  Rick  Friedman 


i^iotocraphTc 


THIS  HAS  TO  BE  one  of  fhe  earliest  cartoons  of  one  of  the  earliest 
aerial  photographers.  Daumier  drew  it  and  it  appeared  as  a  lithograph 
In  the  May,  1862,  "Le  Boulevard." 


THEY'LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME 


>JT  JVHEM  GP30VVL  MIMSELP 
HIS  PICTUPE  TCOk  •• 
K'H4t  W4S  ME  DOiNo  :  ' 

KEE-RECK-IT// 


Editor 

•  IS  DE4D  SET 

;164ihst  those 

•  PUM-OP-THE- 
'MIUL,  SMILIHO* 
IKTO-TVIE-C4MEP4 

Pics—* 


SMAPPER//  the 

time  you  T4KE  A  SMOT 
OP  CLOWN  STAPINO 

AT  THE  C4MEP4  WITH  A 
horseteeth 

THROOCrM/  FIPBO/ 

S.  kaput//  ^ 


THIS  JIMMY  HATLO  cartoon 
from  March,  1959,  speaks  volumes 
for  every  frustrated  newspaper 
photographer  in  the  same  boat. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  "boys  in 
the  Times  Herald  news  room, 
Middletown,  N.Y." 
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6£niNu  Close 


TW(T9«5it  ^ROMNOW 
OM 

»wf  KtritfArs. 


MATT  BRADY  is  a  parficular  favorife 
of  the  cartoonists.  Above,  a  June,  1967, 
Frank  O'Neal  "Short  Ribs"  shows  Brady 
run  over  by  a  charging  cavalry— in  per¬ 
fect  light  conditions,  yet!  Right,  another 
Hatio  from  April,  1959,  blames  Brady 
and  his  camera  for  prolonging  the  Civil 


Tr  IVvO  HOU(?S  ▼  EVEf?y  TIME  ^ 
WE  4COUNO  WERE  CdTCMis’ 
SO  TME  BRASS  UP  TO  7>iE  (?E8S, 
i  CAN  6ET  THEIR  T^AT  oov  BRAOV 


WHAT  OARER 
WILL  ■THESE  BE 
IN?  BE  SURE 

And  send  me 


,/  ME  TOO  \  7  MEH- 
f  hEV.'  get  One  mem- 

op  ME  snakin’  I  VDO- 
HANDS  WITH  MOO/ 


to  baseball 


GETTING  your  face  into  the  society  pages  was  much  more  im¬ 
portant  in  Gibson's  day  than  it  is  now.  In  this  Gibson  cartoon  of 
1904  from  the  old  Life  Magazine,  the  caption  explains:  "Mr. 
Tagg,  as  host,  wishes  to  become  permanently  identified  with 
certain  important  people  of  fashion." 
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THIS  HERB  WILLIAMS  cartoon,  undated  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  needs  no  comment. 
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EIGHT 

type  faces 


TWELVE 

point  sizes 

5  to  72  pt.  range 

OVER  35 
lines  a  minute 

TOP 


typographic  quality 


What  else  could  we  call  it  but... 

SUPER-QUICK 


tri 

fa 

pr 

inj 


up 

Kj 


<•01 

thi 

ou 

Rl'J 


foi 

COl 


l>y 

in 

sk.> 

A^ 


mo 

ual 

tra 

yea 

sta 


Try  our  Super-Quick  “aye”  test. 


You  can  easily  see  that  no  other  phototypesetter 
offers  this  combination  of  production-building  fea¬ 
tures.  A  wide-range  Linofilm  Super-Quick  can 
set  an  entire  newspaper— news,  ads,  classified - 
from  one  four-grid  setup.  Or  turn  out  a  variety  of 
commercial  composition  -  books,  publications, 


job  work.  A  Mergenthaler  Production  Engineer  | 

can  show  you  how  a  low  cost  Super-Quick  can 
be  the  best  equipment  investment  you’ve  ever  i 

made.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803. 


the  ' 

total  ( 

arts  1 

company 


Mergenthaler 

graphic 


EDI 


Plant  *  Equipment 


Engraving  section  layout 
and  equipment  modernized 


Ity  Kif'lianI  (1.  Kor;'hi 
I’rudiit'luiii  Maiiiifrcr. 

(louricr-Jttiirniil  anil  l.oiiiMillr  'riiiicM 


'l'h«‘  Courif'i'-Joii  null  sjiul 
I.ouiitville  Tiiiicn  Knpravinp  l>o- 
partmont  is  poinp  throupli  a 
transition  in  inodernizinp  tlip 
facilities  and  procedures  used  in 
producinp  their  news,  advertis- 
inp  and  commercial  enpravinps. 

Ultimately  the  result  of  this 
uixlatinp  propram  will  allow  our 
Knpravinp  Department  to  pive 
consistent  desired  results 
throuph  (juality  control  to  all 
our  customers,  whether  the  en¬ 
pravinps  are  to  he  for  internal 
or  external  newspaper  usape  or 
for  outside  commercial  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  entire  propram  was  aided 
hy  the  advice  and  assistance 
piven  to  us  hy  our  suppliers  and 
in  i)articular  hy  Garson  Wolit- 
sky,  Traininp  Director  of  the 
AN1*A  R1  Production  Itepart- 
ment.  His  assistance  was  inval¬ 
uable  to  us  in  planninp  our 
transition. 

The  faceliftinp  started  last 
year  with  our  darkrooms.  Old 
standard  doors  were  replaced 


with  new  Consolidated  Interna¬ 
tional  Darkroom  circular  doors 
to  keep  the  darkrooms  lipht 
tipht.  Darkroom  sinks  that  were 
unnecessary  were  eliminated 
since  the  installation  of  a  Pako- 
Procf'ssor  made  a  multiple  sink 
operation  obsolete. 

.\11  photopraphic  materials 
and  chemicals  that  were  to  be 
u.sed  in  the  darkrooms  were 
placed  on  racks  within  the  dark¬ 
rooms.  The  liphtinp  and  section- 
inp  in  the  overall  darkrooms 
was  desipned  so  that  camera¬ 
men  could  unload  their  cameras 
without  lipht  interference,  feed 
the  j»rocessor  and  at  the  same 
time  in  adjoininp  cubicles  other 
operators  could  be  exposinp  on 
contact  frames. 

SiiKMilli  work  flow 

sjnooth  work  flow  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  l)e  on  top  of  the  list 
in  planninp  all  areas  in  this  de- 
j)artm(‘nt.  Lipht  tables  which 
are  used  for  strippinp  and 
opa(iuinp  were  positioned  in  a 


George  Mock,  Engraving  Superintendent  of  the  Courier-Journal  & 
Louisville  Times,  observes  cameraman  Harold  Durbin  making  densi¬ 
tometer  readings  on  the  Luxometer  SD-&02. 
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minimum  traffic  area.  Another 
step  was  to  replace  two  Master 
DM-S")  etchinp  machines  that 
were  purchased  in  1955  with  two 
Master  I)M-18’s.  Each  Master 
DM-48  was  modified  to  take  two 
20''x24"  jtieces  of  metal.  The  two 
DM-48’s  and  the  one  remaininp 
DM-35  are  equipped  with  the 
Master  Model  100  Acid  dispens¬ 
ing  system,  which  we  modified 
to  meet  our  needs. 

An  effort  was  made  by  George 
Mock,  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  engraving  su¬ 
perintendent,  to  streamline  our 
camera  operation.  As  a  result 
he  started  investigating  various 
alternatives.  The  purchase  of  a 
third  Chemco  Marafhon  camera 
was  found  to  l)e  a  necessity.  It 
was  to  replace  an  old  commer¬ 
cial  camera  which  was  on  its 
last  legs. 

The  two  older  Chemco  Mara¬ 
thon  cameras,  when  purchased, 
were  equipped  with  Mercury 
Vapor  lamps  and  a  few  years 
later  converted  to  Ascorlume 
Quartz  Iodine  lamps.  Because 
the  Quartz  Iodine  lamps  caused 
a  great  time  difference  on  Fluor¬ 
ographic  copy,  one  set  of  Quartz 
Iodine  lamps  were  replaced  by 
.•Vseorlux  Pulsed  Zenon  lamps. 
The  trial  period  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  all  the  cameras 
should  be  equipped  with  Pulsed 
Zenon  lamps. 

Our  light  source  comparison 
on  normal  and  Fluorographic 
copy  resulted  in  the  following 
average  exposure  times  while 
using  a  standard  65-line  Levy 
glass  screen. 


Average  Exposure  Time  In  Seconds 


Normal  Copy 

Light  Source  Hilite  Main  Flash  Total 
Mercury  Vapor  215  106  10  140 

Quartz  Iodine  LI  106  10  130 

Pulsetl  Zenon  10  36  10  56 


Light  Source 
Mercury  Vapor 
Quartz  Iodine 
PuLsed  Zenon 


Fluorographic  Copy 
Dropout  Hilite  Total 
26  70  96 

TO  80  160 

10  46  55 


As  the  above  chart  indicates, 
on  normal  copy  the  Quartz  Io¬ 
dine  lamps  only  reduced  expo¬ 
sure  time  a  total  of  ten  seconds 
over  the  Mercury  Vapor  lamps, 
but  on  Fluorographic  copy  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  of  55 
seconds  in  exposure  time.  From 
these  results  the  Quartz  Iodine 
lamps  were  certainly  more  of  a 
detriment  to  our  operation  than 


Mylar  sheets  are  mounted  on 
Pulsed  Xenon  lights.  The  frames 
were  made  by  a  storm  window 
manufacturer  at  a  cost  of  $1  each. 
The  Mylar  was  mounted  and  se¬ 
cured  just  like  screening  material. 

a  savings.  Hindsight  would  show 
that  the  purchase  of  these  lamps 
for  our  particular  installation 
was  an  unwise  investment. 

When  the  Pulsed  Zenon  lamps 
were  installed,  they  recaptured 
and  lowered  the  exposure  time 
on  Fluorographic  copy.  A  time 
savings  of  95  seconds  was  made 
on  Fluorographic  copy  and  on 
normal  copy,  a  savings  of  75 
seconds  was  made. 

(iroMsIine  M-reen 
With  this  drastic  decrease  in 
exposure  time,  most  people 
would  lie  satisfied,  but  not  Mr. 
Mock.  He  had  heard  from  one 
of  our  suppliers  aliout  a  cross- 
line  screen  that  was  supposed  to 
cut  exposure  time  and  improve 
quality.  He  visited  a  commercial 
installation  in  Chicago  which 
used  the  screen  and  had  them 
shoot  some  of  his  copy.  It  proved 
to  lie  everything  the  supplier 
claimed.  A  20"x24'’  65-line 
Klimsch  Gradar  Glass  screen 
was  ordered  for  internal  testing 
purposes,  at  a  cost  of  $840.  The 
results  of  the  Klimsch  screen 
which  is  actually  a  magenta 
eliptical  dot  screen  was  most 
satisfactory.  On  normal  copy  it 
eliminated  the  need  for  a  hilite 
exposure  and  required  only  ten 
seconds  for  the  main  exnosure 
(Continued  on  pnije  50) 
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Ohio  daily’s 
operation  is 
all-photolith 

Urbana,  Ohio 

The  Urbatia  Citizen,  the  first 
daily  newspaper  in  Ohio  to  in¬ 
stall  a  complete  photolitho¬ 
graphic  system,  held  a  two-day 
open  house  in  its  new  plant  here 
for  the  public  and  local  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Congressman  Clarence  J. 
Brown  Jr.,  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brown  Publishing 
Co.,  said  the  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  cost  approximately  $400,- 
000. 

“After  129  years  of  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Urbana  Citizen  is  em¬ 
barking  on  another  historic 
era,’'  declared  Brown. 

An  air-conditioned,  red  brick 
8,000-square-foot  plant  was  built 
at  220  E.  Court  St.  It  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  TTS  perforators,  two 
PhotoTextSetter  Model  “2000” 
machines,  two  Morisawa  Electra 
Phototypesetters,  and  a  six-unit 
Color  King  w’eb  offset  press.  All 
of  this  equipment  is  manufac¬ 
tured  and  distributed  by  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corp. 

More  than  500  persons  at¬ 


tended  the  first  open  house  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 

A  second  open  house  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  on  Friday  was  for 
members  of  the  Ohio  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  an  organization 
of  20  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  5,000  to  11,000,  plus  10 
other  Ohio  publishers.  The  tour 
was  conducted  by  Clair  E.  Mil¬ 
ler,  editor  and  manager,  and 
All)ert  L.  Meyers,  pi’oduction 
manager. 

Four  Color 

This  group  observed  a  produc¬ 
tion  run  of  the  Urbana  Citizen 
which  printed  four-color  process 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Color 
King. 

The  complete  photolitho¬ 
graphic  system  was  demon¬ 
strated.  Albert  Meyers  explained 
how  TTS  tape  for  local  news 
and  UPI  wire  service  tape  is  fed 
into  the  two  PhotoTextSetter 
Model  “2000”  machines  which 
set  18  newspaper  lines  per  min¬ 
ute  each.  These  phototypesetters 
reproduce  11  sizes  from  five 
through  18  point  from  one  type 
turret,  he  added,  and  are  used 
for  all  news,  cut  lines,  editorials, 
legals,  classified  ads,  and  justi¬ 
fied  ad  copy. 

At  the  end  of  the  composing 
room  the  publishers  observed 
two  Morisawa  Electra  Photo¬ 
typesetters  set  type  for  head¬ 
lines  and  display  ad  copy.  Each 
of  these  machines  can  produce 


18  different  sizes  ranging  from 
5 ’,2  through  60  point  from  one 
type  font  slide.  Located  in  the 
center  of  the  composing  room 
is  a  large  table  with  slanted 
work  surfaces  on  each  side  and 
another  table  against  the  oppo¬ 
site  wall  for  paste-up. 

In  the  camera  room,  Kenneth 
Evilsizor  shot  each  page  in  the 
Robertson  400  20"  x  24"  camera. 
The  negatives  were  taken  to  a 
room  next  door  where  they  were 
opaqued  and  plates  were  made 
on  a  Uouthitt  platemaker. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the 
Urbana  Citizen  went  offset, 
Meyers  told  the  publishers,  is 
that  they  wanted  to  offer  their 
readers  and  advertisers  spot  and 
process  color. 

The  12-page  edition  of  the 
Urbana  Citizen  was  printed  with 
four-color  process  on  the  front 
and  back  pages  on  50  lb.  offset 
stock  at  20,000  impressions  per 
hour. 

• 

Lyon  joins  Wood  Co. 

It  was  announced  by  Charles 
L.  WjTnan,  vicepresident-sales, 
of  Wood  industries  Inc.  that 
Nathaniel  C.  Lyon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  sales  representative 
for  the  company  in  Eastern  New 
York,  the  New  England  States 
and  parts  of  Eastern  Canada. 
He  was  formerly  associated  with 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
as  a  web  offset  specialist. 


William  J.  Carradine 


Bill  Carradine 
to  new  position 

London,  Ont. 

William  J.  Carradine,  39,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  and 
General  Manager — Newspaper, 
London  Free  Press  Printing 
Company  Limited.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Walter  J.  Black* 
buin,  President  and  Publisher 
of  the  London,  Ont.,  firm.  Car¬ 
radine  has  been  manager  for 
Switzerland  for  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company  of  Canada 
since  1966. 


Enginearing  Design  by  Uhl,  Hall  &  Rich,  partnership  aniliale  ol  Chas.  T.  Mam,  Inc. 


New  plant  of 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald, 
Newport  News-Hampton,Vla. 


AIAIN 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN  INC. 

Engineers 

Boston  •  Charlotte 
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R>r  top  performance... 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


Just  as  a  sailboat  skipper  counts  on  his  crew  for  backup,  stereotypers  can 
count  on  their  Burgess  crew.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  .  .  . 
research  and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service 
right  in  your  plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression.  Burgess 
Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 

get  the  Burgess  backup 

MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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3  methods  of  typesetting 
used  for  11,000-circ.  daily 


The  (irtenecille  Sun,  an  11,- 
.■>0(1  circulation  daily  published 
here  Monday  through  Saturday, 
utilizes  three  methods  of  type¬ 
setting:  —  j)hotoKraphic,  direct 
impression  and  hot  metal — for 
its  text  and  display  typography. 

John  M.  Jones,  president,  said 
they  converted  to  offset  last 
year  and  installed  a  PhotoText 
Setter  Model  ‘‘20(>it,”  which  was 
one  of  the  first  jji-ototype  units. 
The  daily  recently  received  a 
ju’oduction  model  which  has  an 
extemled  size  range.  The  new 
PTS-unit  sets  18  newsj)aper 


lines  per  minute  and  can  repro¬ 
duce  11  sizes  ranging  from  five 
through  18  point. 

Nut  Full  Potential 

“Although  we  are  not  utiliz¬ 
ing  it  to  its  full  ])otential,” 
Jones  said,  “PTS  2000  is  set¬ 
ting  around  (5.5  to  70  percent  of 
our  tyi)e  every  day.  It  is  being 
u.sed  for  news,  cut  lines,  edi¬ 
torials,  legals,  and  some  justi¬ 
fied  ad  copy.” 

The  Greeneville  Sun,  which 
averages  18  ))ages  an  edition, 
.sets  moi-e  than  4,900  locally 


produced  lines  every  day. 

Five  people  in  the  composing 
room  have  been  trained  to  op¬ 
erate  PTS  Model  “2000,”  Ken- 
iieth  Hood  Jr.,  executive  editor, 
said.  An  automatic  processor  is 
located  beside  the  phototypeset¬ 
ter  for  daylight  development  of 
))hotog)aphic  paper  which  is 
ready  for  paste-up  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Local  news  stories  are 
punched  on  thrc'e  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  perforators  before  being  set 
by  the  phototypesetter.  Wire 
service  copy  is  set  by  an  on-line 
diiect  impression  typesettei-.  Oc¬ 
casionally  wire  service  tape  is 
set  by  PTS  2(100  or  local  news 
on  the  dii'ect  inijiression  ma¬ 
chine. 


The  daily  still  uses  one  hot 
metal  linecaster  for  setting  clas¬ 
sified  and  ad  guts.  Jones  said 
they  kept  it  because  they  didn’t 
want  to  lose  a  “good  man”  and 
the  i)roblem  with  remaking  clas- 
sifie<l. 

Most  of  the  headlines  and  dis- 
l)lay  ad  type  are  set  on  a  Mori- 
sawa  Electra  Phototypesetter, 
which  is  distributed  by  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  FairchibI  Cameia  and 
Instrument  Corp.  This  semi-au¬ 
tomatic  unit  reproduces  18  sizes 
from  5'a  through  (50  point  from 
one  t.vpe  font  slide. 

“Although  we  never  did  a 
cost  comparison  »)f  our  typeset¬ 
ting  methods,”  Jones  asserted, 
“we  know  we  are  saving  an  esli- 
mate<l  .$2,000  a  year  since  we  no 
longer  have  to  replace  three  or 
four  worn  fonts  and  sjiace 
bands.” 

• 

Publisher  finds 
offset  heavenly 

Em.mktt,  Idaho 

The  Mcsxviiifcr-I n<h'jr,  a  .‘5,.'>.'>(t- 
ciiTulation  weekly  |)ublishe(l 
hen*  that  lecently  converted 
from  letterpre.ss  to  web  offset, 
did  not  find  the  “first  six  month.s 
filled  with  hell,”  declares  Lewis 
E.  Hower,  publisher. 

“J'he  story  that  net'ds  to  1h* 
told  about  web  offset  for  the 
small  weekly  publisher  is  not 
how  terribly  mysterious  and  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is,”  he  says,  “but  how 
t'asy  and  natural  the  conversion 
can  be.” 

No  Trouble 

Hower  said  that  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  lots  of  trouble  and  paper 
waste  trying  to  learn  how  to 
run  the  press,  but  none  of  this 
came  about. 

The  Messenger-Index  installed 
a  two-unit  News  King  ‘“51.5”  web 
offset  press  in-line  with  stacked 
roll  stands.  'I’he  press  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  FairchibI  (Jraphic 
E<iuipm»>nt. 

Not  one  |»(*rson  at  the  news¬ 
paper  had  any  kind  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  offset  printing,  the 
publisher  .said,  and  he  had  only 
Sf'en  an  offset  press  running  on 
two  or  three  occasions.  .After 
the  pi-ess  was  installed,  two 
Fairchild  technicians  trained  the 
eight  employees  in  paste-up, 
camera,  stripping,  platemaking, 
and  press  work. 

(Originally  established  as  a 
mimeo  throwsheet  in  1933 
against  an  old,  established  new.s- 
paper,  the  Messrtigvr  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Hower  from  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  194(5  with  his  .Army  di.s- 
charge  bonus  as  a  down  pay¬ 
ment.  He  later  bought  the  Index 
from  his  competitor  in  19.57  and 
merged  (he  (w«>  papers. 


- N, 

We  didn't  make 
Gannett  Rochester 
great . . . 

Urmorrat  miii  (Cliroiuflf 


The  Times-Union 


Let’s  face  it.  The  publishing  excellence  of  the  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers  is  people — not  equipment.  We 
only  make  a  few  of  the  tools  newspaper  people  use. 

Things  like  the  master  furnace  and  loading  dock 
equipment  that’s  going  into  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
Building  in  Rochester.  Sure  they’ll  work,  and  work 
well.  Gannett  people  know  what  to  expect.  After  all, 

Gannett  newspapers  have  used  Nolan  products  for 
years.  No,  equipment  doesn’t  make  a  newspaper  great. 

But  it  helps.  Choose  the  name  that’s  helping  great 
papers  stay  that  way.  Nolan-Jampol. 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  Inc. 

Rome,  New  York 

TOGETHER,  TO  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 

V _ _ _ ) 
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Does  your  plant 
spend  almost  35  minutes 
printing  and  etching  a  plate? 
Here’s  how  to  cut  that 
to  less  than  20! 


Presensitized  Micro-Metal  and  its  automatic 
Processor  will  reduce  printing  room  time  by 
33%  ...  from  over  15  minutes  to  10.  And 
Hi-Speed  Etchant  for  Micro-Metal  cuts  etch¬ 
ing  time  in  half  . . .  from  an  average  of  18 
minutes  to  9  per  plate.  Add  that  up  ...  33 
minutes  to  19  minutes!  That’s  something 
to  think  about.  Call  your  Rolled  Plate  repre¬ 
sentative  for  a  demonstration  of  this  new 
zinc  platemaking  system. 


ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK  11231 


RIT  graduate 
program  will 
begin  in  Jan. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology’s  School  of  Printing  will 
introduce  a  graduate  program 
in  printing  leading  to  a  master 
of  science  degree  with  majors  in 
printing  technology  and  print¬ 
ing-education. 

The  master’s  program  will  be 
inaugurated  in  January  with 
courses  on  a  part-time  basis  in 
both  majors. 

It  is  anticipated  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum  will  supply  personnel 
with  a  high  degree  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  capability 
in  graphic  arts  to  the  industry’ 
and  education. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  the 
master’s  degree.  Professor  Hec¬ 
tor  H.  Sutherland,  director  of 
the  School  of  Printing,  said, 
“Expanding  technology’  in  the 
areas  of  chemistry’,  electronics, 
physics  and  mathematics  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  printing  industry, 
makes  it  necessary’  for  us  to 
provide  personnel  with  more 
specialized  education  in  these 
fields.” 

Designed  for  those  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
printing  as  well  as  those  with 
degrees  in  other  fields,  the  tech¬ 
nology’  major  will  emphasize  the 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects 
of  research  and  technologry. 
Through  the  program,  students 
will  lx;  provided  the  versatility 
to  enable  them  to  approach, 
printing  problems  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  process,  materials  and 
procedure  analysis. 

One-year  program 

When  completely  imple¬ 
mented,  the  master’s  degree  cur¬ 
riculum  will  be  a  one-year,  full¬ 
time  program.  All  students  will 
be  required  to  take  courses  in 
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graphic  reproduction  theory,  volumes  related  to  printing  and 
statistical  inference,  design  of  allied  fields  and  400  photography 
experiments,  application  of  com-  and  graphic  arts  periodicals. 


New  roller  factory 


experiments,  application  of  com-  and  graphic  arts  peri 
puters  in  graphic  arts,  and  re-  • 

search  methods  in  graphic  arts.  t  *11 

All  technology’  majors  who  SWllt  Will  manage 
have  a  background  in  printing  Fairchild  factory 
will  be  required  to  take  course  ,  ,  -r.  c  1 

work  in  the  application  of  me-  has 

chanics  and  electronics  to  ma-  manager  of 


id  graphic  arts  periodicals.  Los  Angeles 

•  The  Samuel  Bingham  Com¬ 

pany,  international  manufac- 
H'ift  will  manage  tuier  of  industrial  and  graphic 

aircllild  factory  rollers,  announces  the  op- 

^  ening  of  another  branch  factory 

John  E.  Swift  has  been  ap-  at  14050  Freeway  Drive,  Santa 


chanics  and  electronics  to  ma-  manager  of  Fairchild  Pe  Springs.  James  Lawless,  for- 

terials  and  machine  design  and  p^aphic  Equipment  s  manufac-  merly  of  San  Leandro,  has  Ix'en 
processes  in  printing,  and  a  tunng  facility  m  Joplin,  Mo,  He  appointed  district  manager, 
course  in  procedure  analvsis  in  responsible  for  coor- 

graphic  arts.  Those  without  the  manufacture  of  ^.for-lO  press  swap 

printing  backgrounds  will  be  re-  ,  Kmg  and  Pro- 

quired  to  take  classes  in  ink  and  ^ 


substrates,  and  advanced  color-  ^  a^-.>jar-uu, 

imetrv,  in  addition  to  a  proces-  and  “8000,  ’  Teletypesetter  per-  Messenffer  <£*  Ijiquirer  has  cen¬ 
ses  seminar  forators  and  operating  units,  verted  from  its  10-unit  letter- 

Requirem^nts  for  printing-  and  Scan-A-Graver  and  Scan-  press  Duplex  Tubular  press, 
education  majors  who  have  a  A’Sizer  machines.  For  the  past  manufactured  in  1922,  to  a  new 
background  in  printing  will  in-  four  years  Swift  was  director  of  Goss  Metro-Offset  press.  Instal- 
clude  courses  in  educational  nianufacturing  for  a  Bendix  lation  included  a  half-deck  and 
psychology,  history  of  American  division.  a  2:1  folder, 

educational  thought  and  prac-  -r.  1  •  -  11  ■  ■ 

Gee,  and  educational  s^iology .  KCaClCr  inDUt  allOtter 
They’  will  also  practice  teach  in  JT 

the  field  of  graphic  arts.  1  4  a  9  *  •  • 

Students  without  a  printing  has  no -repeat  circuit 

background  who  have  an  under-  1. 

graduate  degree  in  education  Oakl.and,  Calif. 

will  lie  required  to  take  classes  Oakland  Tribune  has  in- 

in  typographic  procedures,  ^^alled  for  its  use  in  computer 
printing  press  technology,  pho-  typesetting  a  unique  paper-tape  ^  - 

tographic  reproduction  tech-  t  allotter.  The  al- 

niques,  and  printing  surfaces.  ,„tter,  developed  by  the  Trib- 
The  master’s  program,  which  electHcian,  Art 

i^s  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 

Mark  K  Guldin,  program  co-  to  I6  reader  inputs  to  the  IBM 
ordinator  and  graduate  advisor,  computer.  The  main  fea- 

may  be  expanded  in  the  future 
to  include  majors  in  manage- 


Owensboro,  Ky. 
94-y’ear-old  Owensboro 


and  “8000,”  Teletypesetter  per-  Messenger  &  Inquirer  has  con- 
forators  and  operating  units,  verted  from  its  10-unit  letter- 


Corp.  division.  a  2:1  folder. 

Reader  input  allotter 
has  ‘no -repeat’  circuit 


ment,  science  and  journalism¬ 
printing. 


When  the  computer  is  ready 
to  accept  copy,  it  automatically 


RIT’s  School  of  Printing 

largest  degree-granting  school  motor  turn-off  is  also  automatic 


in  its  field  in  the  country, 
awards  bachelor  of  science  de¬ 
grees  in  printing  management, 
printing  technology’,  general 
printing,  and  printing-journal- 
ism. 

The  School,  currently  moving 
into  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Me¬ 
morial  on  the  Institute’s  new 


when  the  computer  is  finished. 

Reduces  Overhaul 

This  results  in  the  reduction 
of  non-productive  tape  reader 
running  time  since  the  motor 
will  run  only  when  producing, 
thus  reducing  the  frequency  of 


campus,  will  make  laboratories  rii^mtenance  or  overhaul, 
available  for  graduate  research  Nunes  solved  another  prob- 
study.  Students  in  the  program  lem  which  plagues  multiple 
will  also  have  access  to  the  In-  reader  systems:  the  problem 
stitute’s  Graphic  .4rts  Research  that  computers  select  numbers 
Center,  and  Wallace  Memorial  in  sequence,  beginning  with  low 


’Wnr2I31415l6 

MIS ,6  h 
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Art  Nunes,  head  electrician  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  shows  the  an¬ 
nunciator  panel  which  is  operated 
by  the  input  atlotter.  The  first  two 
rows  of  numbers  indicate  the  num¬ 
bers  of  readers  requesting  com¬ 
puter  service.  Second  two  rows 
indicate  reader  currently  being 
processed;  bottom  two  rows  indi¬ 
cate  the  output  tape  punch  being 
processed  by  the  computer. 


I.ibiary  which  contains  30,000  numbers,  and  will  continually 


NOW,  USE  FULL  REEL  SPACE  EVERY  DAY, 

RUN  HI-FI  OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDE  V.  OR  %  ROLL  (OR  2 
HALF  ROLLS)  WITH  TILT-LOCK  DIFFERENTIAL  UNWIND. 


and  will  continually 

■  higher  numbers  wait. 

Nunes  solved  this  by  adding 
EVERY  DAY,  a  “no-repeat”  circuit  which  does 

OR  %  ROLL  (OR  2  permit  the  allotter  to  re- 

:ntia^  unwind.  if 

another  number,  not  previously 
w  selected,  is  pending.  Repeat 

Tilt-Lock  Differential  Un-  numbers  will  be  released  to  the 

wind  Assembly  assures  controlled  computer  automatically  and  in 

web-tension  on  each  roll  running  r.r,l,r  n-ffo,.  oil  “first 

from  shaft,  regardless  of  diam-  sequence  only  alter  all  nrsi 

eter,  caliper,  or  width.  Ideally  time”  requests  are  answered. 

pas'ter%'es“ses"rhe  Assembly  After  all  reader  requests  are 

pays  for  itself  first  or  second  lime  answered,  the  system  com- 

it  is  used.  pletely  shuts  down  and  elec- 

or'calf'"’’^*'^  trically  disconnects  from  the 

computer  until  the  next  reader 

allotter  handles  both  hot  metal 
and  photo  composition. 
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to  receive  this  treatment. 

The  new  operation  can  in¬ 
crease  the  Bulletin’s  press  ca¬ 
pacity  to  200,000  96-page  papers 
with  16  color  pages  (8  full  color 
and  8  spotcolor)  an  hour.  The 
new  press  units  help  meet  the 
increasing  color  requirements, 
and  will  permit  the  four  local 
zoned  editions — Suburban  West, 
Suburban  North,  Suburban 
Northeast  and  New  Jersey — to 
be  printed  as  part  of  the  main 
run. 

Equipped  with  electronic  reg¬ 
ister  controls  to  handle  R.O.P. 
color  and  Spectacolor,  the  new 
units  are  powered  by  General 
Electric  Company’s  Electronic 
Drive. 


80  presses,  16  folders  in  3  lines 


BEVERIDGE  MATS  must 
fit  your  operations 
like  a  “Hand  in  a  Glove 


For  finest  mat  performance  and  greater  economy,  mats  must 
fit  equipment  and  operations  like  a  hand  in  a  glove.  Not  all 
mats  do.  We  make  it  a  point  to  fit  Beveridge  Mats  to  your  opera¬ 
tions  —  by  “trying  them  on”  in  your  plant.  If  they  suit  each 
other,  you  get  greatly  improved  reproductions  and  finer  printing. 
That  we  promise. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 

Newspapers  Syndicates 

Beveridge  Beveridge 

Auto-Pack  "SOO”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Beveridge 

High  Speed  Color-Pack 

Beveridge  Beveridge 

Multi-Cast  Premium-Bake 


New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635-4391 
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Engraving 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

and  five  seconds  for  the  flash  or 
a  total  exposure  time  of  15  sec¬ 
onds.  This  is  a  reduction  of  one 
exposure  step  and  a  time  reduc¬ 
tion  of  40  total  seconds  on  nor¬ 
mal  copy.  The  use  of  the 
Klimsch  screen  for  Fluoro- 
praphic  copy  is  still  l)einp  ex¬ 
perimented  with.  As  yet  the  re¬ 
sults  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

The  improvement  of  quality 
l)et\veen  the  65-line  Levy  plass 
screen  and  the  Klimsch  Gradar 
screen  was  quite  obvious.  As  an 
illustration,  a  DuPont  16-step 
scale  with  a  ranpe  of  .0.5  density 
to  2.10  was  used  to  compare  the 
two  screens. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

Levy  Screen — .35  to  1.70  or  10 
visible  steps. 

Klimsch  Gradar  Screen — .05 
to  1.85  or  14  visible  steps. 

Usinp  the  Klimsch  screen 
made  it  possible  to  achieve  con¬ 
siderably  more  sei)aration  in  the 
hilite  area  which  results  in  more 
detail  in  areas  that  used  to  be 
washed  out  or  flat. 

The  Klimsch  screen  not  only 
made  short  exposures  possible 
but  it  also  pointed  out  the  need 
for  a  more  accurate  timer  on 
the  camera  and  the  need  to  con¬ 
trol  the  effect  that  current  fluc¬ 
tuations  had  on  exposure  time. 
It  was  decided  that  a  light  in¬ 
tegrator  control  would  l>e  the 
answer  for  the  timing  mechan¬ 
ism.  Luxometer  Model  H, 
which  costs  approximately 
$716.00,  was  ordered  on  a  trial 
basis  through  a  local  distribu¬ 
tor.  Instead  of  the  Model  H, 
Model  SI)-fi02  was  sent.  The 
cost  of  this  unit  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,475.00.  The  SI)-602  is 
a  densitometer,  computer  and 
light  integrator  unit.  Even 
though  it  wasn’t  what  we  or¬ 
dered,  it  proved  to  Ik*  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 

Simple  operation 

The  operation  of  this  Luxo¬ 
meter  unit  is  quite  simple  after 
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it  has  Iteen  set  up  for  proper 
screen  range.  A  portable  densi¬ 
tometer  head  which  is  attached 
to  the  unit  is  placed  on  the 
minimum  density  area  or 
whitest  portion  of  the  copy  to 
be  shot.  The  results  are  dialed 
in  until  the  control  meter  pointer 
reaches  the  center  point.  The 
densitometer  head  is  picked  up 
which  triggers  a  switch.  This 
minimum  density  information  is 
then  simultaneously  moved  into 
storage  within  its  own  com¬ 
puting  mechanism.  Next  the 
head  is  placed  on  the  maximum 
density  area  of  the  copy  and 
the  above  procedure  is  repeated. 
After  the  maximum  density  in¬ 
formation  is  entered  into  the 
computer,  it  automatically  de¬ 
termines  the  exposure  units 
necessary  for  the  exposure.  The 
next  step  is  to  place  the  copy 
on  the  copyboard,  set  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  press  the  exposure 
button  on  the  Luxometer  con¬ 
trol. 

Even  with  the  Klimsch  screen 
and  Luxometer  control,  we  still 
had  inconsistencies  due  to  the 
different  types  of  copy  we  use. 
F'or  instance,  copy  we  receive 
from  our  AP  K-300  and  other 
similar  types  of  stabilization 
print  materials  such  as  Fotorite, 
Polaroid,  etc.  reflect  ultra-violet 
rays  from  their  surface  during 
exposure  to  our  camera  light 
source.  The  varying  ultra-violet 
rays  that  reflect  from  this  type 
of  print  material  causes  any 
cameraman  difficulty  liecause  of 
the  uncontrolled  way  film  reacts 
to  the  different  intensities.  The 
makeover  ratio  on  this  type  of 
copy  is  considerably  higher  than 
on  normal  photo  copy.  In  order 
to  bring  stabilization  copy  and 
Unifax  into  range  with  normal 
copy,  we  added  a  Kodak  2B 
Wratten  Filter  to  our  lens.  The 
placement  of  the  filter  over  the 
lens  helped  but  did  not  eliminate 
all  the  problems  in  our  quest  to 
minimize  camera  settings. 

4'.uI!«  out  ultra  rays 

Our  local  DuPont  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  gave  us  some  Mylar 
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CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 
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(DuPont  All  Weather-Type  3) 
sheets  to  place  over  our  lamps 
which  he  claimed  would  work 
better  than  the  filter.  This  really 
did  the  trick.  Attacking  the 
problem  at  the  source  was  the 
solution.  The  Mylar  cuts  out  the 
ultra-violet  rays  which  then  al¬ 
lows  the  lens  and  film  to  record 
stabilization  copy  without  any 
added  reflection.  The  use  of 
Mylar  proved  to  l)e  so  successful 
that  it  actually  allows  us  to 
treat  all  our  local,  .\P  K-300 
and  Unifax  copy  the  same  with¬ 
out  any  diaphragm  and  time 
deviation  as  was  necessary  in 
the  past. 

With  the  combination  of  the 
Ascorlux  Pulsed  Zenon  lights, 
Klimsch  Gradar  screen,  Luxo¬ 
meter  SD-602  and  Mylar  sheets, 
the  cameramen  are  now  able  to 
shoot  all  their  halftones  with 
these  average  times: 

Avernsre 

Exposure  In  Sec. 
Copy  Main  Flash 

K-80G 

(Arroc.  Press)  10  2 

Unifax  (UPI)  9  No  Flash 

Local  Copy  9  8 

Earlier  this  Spring  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  second  Pako-Proces- 
sor,  Luxometer  SD-602  and 
Klimsch  screen. 

Our  experience  with  automatic 
film  processors  has  shown  that 
with  our  volume  of  line  nega¬ 
tives  and,  especially,  the  use  of 
duplicating  film,  the  developer 
is  l>eing  consistently  depleted. 
The  depletion  causes  halftone 
quality  to  suffer  through  lack 
of  immediate  replenishment  con¬ 
trol.  The  depletion  problem  when 
using  a  high  volume  of  dupli¬ 
cating  film  is  not  unique  to  all 
presently  marketed  film  proces¬ 
sors.  It  was  and  still  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  those  who  tray  develop. 

The  addition  of  the  SD-602 
and  Klimsch  screen  to  a  second 
camera  allows  us  to  use  two 
cameras  on  controlled  halftone 
work  the  majority  of  the  time. 
The  third  camera  is  set  up  to  l)e 
used  primarily  for  line  work  and 
Fluorographic  work.  The  cam¬ 
eras  equipped  with  SD-602  con¬ 
trols  have  a  simple  toggle 
switch  arrangement  to  allow  the 
cameraman  to  use  the  old  timer 
system  for  line  or  Fluorographic 
work  when  necessary. 

Our  most  recent  move  has 
lieen  to  convert  the  department 
into  using  only  pre-.sensitized 
engraving  metal.  VVe  are  in  the 
process  of  re-arranging  our 
stripping  and  printing  area  in 
order  to  simplify  the  work  flow 
for  handling  this  precoated  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
use  of  pre-sensitized  metal  will 
eventually  Ih‘  a  way  of  life  in 
almost  every  engraving  shop. 
.•Ml  supjiliers  will  have  this 
product  available  soon  and  when 
this  occurs,  competition  should 
bring  down  the  present  cost  into 
a  range  that  can  Ive  justified  by 


any  installation.  We  felt  the 
move  was  necessary  at  this  time 
since  we  are  gaining  experience, 
greatly  improving  our  quality 
control  and  simplifying  oui  op¬ 
erations  by  eliminating  hand 
coating  and  other  procedures. 
We  also  found  an  unexpected 
added  advantage  from  this  prod¬ 
uct.  The  use  of  pre-sensitized 
metal  actually  reduced  our  rout¬ 
ing  time  liecause  it  produces  a 
cleaner  etched  plate. 

.4iitoniix  Keyboards 
appoints  three 

Appointment  of  Donald  E. 
Rogers  as  vicepresident  of 
Automi.x  Keyboards  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Thomas  J. 
Coad,  president  of  the  company. 

Rogers,  who  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Western  District  Man¬ 
ager  of  Photon,  will  Ive  in  charge 
of  current  operations  as  well  as 
development  of  new  jjroduct 
lines. 

Coad  also  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Martin  Bos  as  Tech¬ 
nical  Director.  Bos  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Northwest  Photo 
Typography  in  Renton.  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  worked  on  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  -\utomix  key¬ 
boards. 

With  a  dozen  successful  in- 
.stallations  of  keyboards  under 
its  l)elt  since  PRINT  ’68,  .4uto- 
mix  is  doubling  its  rate  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  building  an  organi¬ 
zation  much  larger  than  origi¬ 
nally  contemplated,  according  to 
Coad.  Addition  of  more  person¬ 
nel  and  product  lines  is  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  near  future,  Coad 
stated. 

• 

12>page  oflfsel  press 
replaces  old  flatbetl 

Canon  City,  Colo. 

David  Hardy,  publisher  of  the 
Carton  City  Daily  Record,  an¬ 
nounced  change  to  offset  jirint- 
ing  format  as  part  of  the  firm's 
$1.50,000  expansion  program. 

A  12-page  Goss  offset  press 
has  l)een  installed  to  replace  a 
flatlied  press  in  use  at  the  jiaper 
since  1921.  Also  installed  is  IBM 
magnetic  tape  equipment. 

The  Record  has  taken  over  an 
adjoining  building  and  provided 
more  space  for  editorial  and 
business  offices.  The  building 
also  has  lH»en  I'edecorated. 

• 

January  sMilrli 
to  offset  planned 

Bowling  Grkkn,  Ky. 

Publisher  John  B.  Gaines  ha? 
set  January,  1969,  as  the  time 
for  changing  from  letterpress  to 
offset  for  the  Park  City  Pailii 
.Vcu’.s.  A  five-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
offset  press  will  lie  installed  in 
a  new  building.  Gaines  said  he 
also  has  ordered  Compugraphic 
eejuipment  for  typesetting. 
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Bru^oVn^electrostatic  1400  makes  them. 

Dry.  ExmOeody  to  go.  In  half  a  minute. 

At  last,  a  new  technology  comes  to  proof-making. 
The  new  electrostatic  Bruning  1400. 

It  makes  same-size  proofs  of  newspaper  paste-ups 
up  to  18  by  24  inches.  In  about  30  seconds.  For  about 
10c  a  proof  (average  materials  cost). 

For  quantity  proofs,  the  1400  makes  a  Multilith 
offset  master.  You  can  make  as  many  proofs  as  you  need. 

The  1400  eliminates  everything  photographic 
about  proof-making.  It  cuts  expensive  labor  and  high 
materials  cost. 

And  it’s  so  easy  to  operate,  anyone  can  do  it.  Just 
insert  the  paste-up,  press  a  button,  and  out  comes  a 
perfect  proof. 

Compare  the  savings.  With  old  photographic 
methods,  a  full-page  proof  costs  up  to  $2.00.  With  the 
new  1400,  the  same  proof  costs  only  about  a  dime. 

No  wonder  the  Bruning  1400  has  received  wide 
acclaim  at  recent  trade  shows,  such  as  Print  '68, 
and  has  been  purchased  by  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Want  more  proof  that  the  1400  can  revolutionize 
your  proof-making?  Call  your  Bruning  man.  Or  write  to 
Bruning  Marketing  Dept.,  Mt.  Prospect,  Illinois  60058. 


BRUNING  division 


CORPORATION 


Dream  plant  designed  for  growth 


Antioch,  Calif,  employes  in  declaring  the  new  been  operating  from  the  new  U-IJVO 
Construction  activities  begun  plant  marked  “another  of  many  plant  since  mid- June,  the  dedi- 
three  years  ago  culminated  here  dreams  and  hopes  he  had  for  the  cation  was  deferred  until  land- 
with  the  Antioch  Daily  Ledger's  Ledger.”  scaping  could  be  completed,  it 

publication  under  a  single  roof  Work  at  the  new  site  for  this  was  pointed  out  by  Keith  Emen- 

and  with  a  vast  expandable  po-  member  of  Lesher  Newspapers  egger,  general  manager.  Cheaper  and  better  news  inks 

tential.  began  in  August  1965  w’ith  the  Final  touches  included  plant-  made  with  shock  waves  rather 

Meanwhile  facilities  of  the  breaking  of  ground  for  the  press  ing  a  living  Hawaiian  tree  fern  than  pigments  are  suggested  by 
100  by  144  offset  plant  are  com-  room  and  dark  room  complex,  in  the  glass-walled  patio.  Stone  a  joint  research  pi-oject  of  Gen- 
plete,  even  to  a  center  patio  The  .S2-page  Goss  Urbanite  benches  also  were  placed  in  this  ^‘I'al  Electric  Company  and  Sun 
with  a  tall  Hawaiian  tree  fern,  press  had  been  ordered  earlier,  area,  which  is  located  adjacent  Chemical  Corporation. 

As  Ledger  grow'th  requires.  Press  runs  began  in  Febru-  to  a  lunch  room  for  employes.  The  new  ink-making  method 

the  new  publishing  area  will  be  ary,  1966,  but  until  recently  Posts  and  pillars  have  been  produces  its  own  carbon-black 

expanded  step  by  step  until  the  other  departments  remained  at  eliminated  from  the  building,  pijrnients _ rather  than  using 

present  floor  space  is  tripled,  the  the  old  downtown  location.  Its  The  22-ton  roof  beams  are  held  pigment  additives _ in  an  elec- 

Ledger  stated.  This  eventually  move  completed,  the  Ledger  in  place  by  25  special  light-  trohydraulic  process  which  is 

could  provide  a  300  by  400-foot  published  a  16-page  dedication  weight  cement  panels  w’hich  somewhat  similar  to  the  crack¬ 
building.  supplement  August  16  which  were  poured  at  the  site  three  i^g  operation  used  by  petroleum 

Dean  S.  Lesher,  publisher  and  was  distributed  during  a  series  years  ago.  The  structure’s  re-  companies,  reports  Samuel  B. 

president,  summarized  the  de-  of  open  house  tours.  inforced  concrete  beams  also  McFarlane,  head  of  Sun’s  Cor- 

velopment  at  an  open  house  for  While  all  departments  have  were  poured  “on  site.”  porate  Research  Center  and  the 

The  100-feet-long  concrete  man  who  established  with  the 

beams  are  reinforced  with  qe  Research  and  Development 

X rods.  Each  has  been  Center  the  joint  activity  leading 

stressed  with  60  tons  of  pres-  to  this  new  method  for  produc- 


Hawaiian  tree  fern  stands  in  central  patio,  where  Keith  Emenegger, 
left,  general  manager,  and  Dean  S.  Lesher,  right,  president  and 
publisher,  scan  dedication  edition  of  the  Antioch  Daily  Ledger. 


EXPANSION  POTENTIAL  of  the  new  Antioch  (Calif.)  Daily  Ledger 
plant  will  enable  tripling  of  the  production  space  of  this  member 
of  the  Lesher  Newspapers  in  successive  steps  as  growth  requires. 
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a^theb^mes. 

Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they'll  say  “U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N..I,;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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It  produces  completely 
finished  stereo  plates. 

It  delivers  a  plate  every 
17  seconds. 

It  only  requires  the  push 
of  a  Dutton. 

It’s  called  the  ONE-17 
Caster/ Finisher. 


1^  SiHl 

f| 

Manufactured  in  America,  the  Hoe  One-17  assures  fast,  con¬ 
tinuous  delivery  of  stereo  plates  —  automatically.  All  that’s  re¬ 
quired  is  a  push  of  the  starting  button.  A  switch  panel  then  acti¬ 
vates  each  successive  step  of  the  process.  And  there  are  inter¬ 
locking  relays  and  emergency  switches  to  insure  complete 
safety,  as  well  as  a  counter  that  keeps  a  record  of  the  number  of 
plates  produced. 

The  One-17  also  offers  flexibility.  It  can  be  switched  from 
continuous  to  single  casting  and  back.  The  casting  and  the  fin¬ 
ishing  sections  can  be  operated  independently.  Metal  is  melted 
by  either  electricity  or  gas.  And  for  multiple  machine  installa¬ 
tions,  each  melting  pot  can  be  connected  to  a  central  pot,  with 
metal  feed  being  controlled  automatically. 

Since  the  plates  from  the  One-17  are  cast  by  the  die-cast 
principle,  they  have  greater  density  than  plates  cast  by  any  other 
method.  The  plates  thus  cast  will  not  only  have  a  denser  printing 
surface  but  also  greater  internal  strength.  And  the  One-17  main¬ 
tains  consistent  quality  by  valve-controlled  metal  circulation  be¬ 
tween  the  melting  pot  and  the  valve  housing.  It  also  maintains 
precise  metal  temperature  control  and  uniform  water  cooling. 

Finally,  the  One-17  takes  care  of  every  finishing  step— auto¬ 
matically.  The  reverse  side  of  each  plate  is  shaved,  the  bevels 
and  long  edges  are  de-burred  and  the  plate  is  water-cooled, 
blower-dried,  given  full-length  straight  underside  lock-up 
grooves  and  trimmed  to  the  exact  size.  (If  desired,  the  One-17 
can  be  purchased  without  the  milling  feature.) 


Specifications  of  the  ONE-17  | 

Weight  of  machine 

(without  stereotype  metal) 

26,000  lbs. 

Space  required 

20  ft.  X  10  ft. 

Melting  pot  capacity 

10,000  lbs. 

Power  requirements: 

Drive 

Valve  housing  and  metal 

16  HP 

feed  pipes 

10  KW 

Melting  pot: 

If  electrically-heated 

If  gas-heated 

85  KW 

1250  cu.ft./hr. 

Water  requirements: 

Pressure  range 

I  Minimum  total  quantity 

1  For  the  casting  mold 

1  For  the  finishing  section 

L 

70-75  Ibs./sq.  in. 

85  gals./min. 

65  gals./min. 

20  gals./min. 

Cross-section  diagram  of  the  ONE-17  casting  section 


1.  Metal  pot 

2.  Impeller  pump 

3.  Metal  feed  line  valve 

4.  Metal  feed  line 

5.  Valve  housing 

6.  Valve 


7.  Feed  line  valve  control 

8.  Mold 

9.  Core 

10.  Mat  lock 

11.  Crank  shaft 

12.  Drive  link 


As  you  can  see,  the  Hoe  One-17  Caster/ Finisher  is  the  ideal  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  high  volume  of  technically 
perfect  stereos  and  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  manpower. 
For  further  information,  contact  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454. 
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Mats,  kits  ready  for 
Newspaperboy  Day 


lly  Georfi**  ^’ill 

l-ast  \v<‘i‘k  K&l’  pointeil  out 
tlu‘  cryinjr  for  some  good, 

)ea«ly-ma*le  promotions  that 
couhl  U‘  used  by  newspapers  of 
all  siz«‘s,  leaving  the  harassed 
promotion  man  time  to  work  on 
purely  l<Kal  activities. 

'I’he  good  folks  out  at  Hickey- 
-Mitchell  Company  in  St.  Loui.s 
came  across  with  one  ready  .solu¬ 
tion  to  most  evei'y  promotion 
man’s  pi'ohlem,  with  their  an¬ 
nual  Newspaperboy  Day  kit,  re¬ 
ceived  here  this  week. 

In  <a.se  you’d  forgotten.  In¬ 
ternational  New.spaperhoy  Day 
falls  on  Oct.  12  this  year,  clos¬ 
ing  out  National  New.spa|)er 
Week.  .And  Hickey-Mitchell  has 
sent  out  a  handy  kit  of  ideas 
and  materials  that  make  it  a 
cinch  for  the  700  clients  for 
their  “Champion”  newspaperboy 
insurance. 

Theme  of  this  year’s  promo¬ 
tion  is  “Man  of  the  Hour:  Your 
News|)ai)erhoy,”  according  to 
Kay  Kuester.  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident. 

The  ’<>8  kit  includes  a  hand¬ 
some  in-paper  ad,  ready  for  the 
client’s  K>go.  a  three-i)age  news¬ 
letter  tilled  with  ideas  for  u.se 
this  year,  and  .‘IC  pages  of  re¬ 
duced  size  reproiluctions  of 
some  of  the  Ix'st  ideas  used  last 
year 

Idea  Kit 

The  package  shows  suggested 
feature  stories  and  picture 
pages,  editorials  and  cartoons. 
.Also  includetl  are  an  “Honorary 
Publisher”  certificate  for  news- 
paperboys,  jtatches  and  pins, 
trophies  and  certificates,  ads 
showing  contest  winners,  schol¬ 
arship  recipients,  honor  news- 


l»aper  boys. 

Carrier  trips  include  those  to 
visit  governors  and  other  civic 
leatlers,  to  .scenic  spots,  amuse¬ 
ment  areas  an«l  sporting  events. 

Reproductions  of  page  one 
(tromotions,  using  color  over¬ 
prints  are  shown.  .Al.so  included 
aie  other  in-paper  suggestions, 
such  as  boxes  and  promotion 
ads  of  various  sizes  an<l  themes. 

A'ariations  are  suggested  for 
the  .seven-column-full  at!  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Hickey-Mitchell 
people,  including  the  use  of 
color,  addition  of  names  or  pic¬ 
tures  of  local  caniers,  other 
local  variations. 

Contests  suggested  are  the 
best  carrier,  top  ten,  ten  twenty, 
etc.  Contests  for  parents,  such 
as  letter-writing  conte.sts,  and 
for  subscribers  aj'e  suggeste*!. 

The  u.se  of  paid,  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising,  sponsored  by  local 
advertisers,  using  drop-in  mats 
is  suggested,  particularly  adapt¬ 
able  to  bank.s,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  institu¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

Publicity  ideas  are  pre.sented, 
including  billboards,  display 
signs,  radio  and  tv  spots,  ban¬ 
ners  for  the  newspaper  building 
or  front  wimlow,  or  for  the  front 
window  of  carriers’  homes. 

H-M  al.so  recommends  that 
new.spa|)erboys  be  invite«l  to  be 
special  guests  at  Rotary,  Ki- 
wanis.  Lions  or  other  civic 
organization  luncheons  or  meet¬ 
ings;. 

Reproductions  of  all  these 
jnomotion  ideas,  as  pre.sented  by 
other  newspapers,  are  included 
in  the  kit. 

Hickey-Mitchell  al.so  an¬ 
nounces  a  contest  for  the  best 


ManofttaeHour:Tournewspaperboy 


PakUdwd  ■■  •  poldlo  mvloa  bj- 


promotion  of  International 
Newspaperboy  Day  during  the 
week  entling  October  12,  by 
their  clients,  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  in-jsaper  jsromotion. 
Pla(jues  are  pre.sented  in  five 
circulation  categories,  w  i  t  h 
extra  prizes  for  u.se  of  color, 
and  exceptional  “at  large”  pro- 
nmtions.  For  complete  details 
on  the  conte.st,  write  to  Ray 
Kuester,  Hickey-Mitchell  Co., 
4242  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Loui.s, 
Mo. 

* 

F.ALLING  LE.AVES— Unusu¬ 
al  typographic  and  lettering 
treatment  are  the  features  of 
the  nnltiniotT  (Md.)  Siin’x 


“Autumn  .Apaitment  Section” 
promotion.  .A  line  of  type  .sim¬ 
ulates  a  twig,  ami  lettering 
forms  a  leaf.  Insitle  of  the  folder 
reproduces  a  page  of  last  year’s 
promotion. 

-t  ♦  * 

H  A  KTFORD  F ACTS— T  h  e 
Hartfimi  (Conn.)  ('onnitit  has 
released  its  19fi8-fi5)  Fact  Book 
on  Connecticut  and  the  Hartfoni 
4-county  market,  the  largest 
market  in  New  England  outside 
of  Boston.  In  addition  to  gen¬ 
eral  market  information  ami 
growth  data,  the  20-page  bro¬ 
chure  includes  linage  data,  ami 
a  run-down  on  awai’ds  won  by 
the  Courant. 


A  PATRIOTIC 
PROMOTION 

Make  Your  Newspaper  Flag 
Headquarters  in  your  com¬ 
munity  by  offering  your  readers 
I  the  quality-made  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT.  This  3'  x  5'  flag 
of  Thor  bunting,  jointed  6'  pole  and  necessary  hard- 
’  ware  is  offered  for  you  to  display  and  make  available 
in  your  area  at  about  $3  each,  $3.50  mailed.  Send  for 
your  sample  and  make  your  town  “Flag  City,  U.S.A.” 

Write,  wire  or  telephone: 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

BENTON.  ILL.  (2llt  •  TEL.  (Ill)  43I-2IM 

BERKLEY  SMALL,  INC.,  P-O.  BOX  6526,  MOBILE,  ALA.  36606 


CREATIVE 

. . .  what  newspapers  say  about  VEC  News 
Filmstrips 

America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

ButlJtng  th*  Ntu  ipaptr  Rrading  HtHl 
MADISON.  VynSCONSIN  S370I  008  /  838-6565 
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Ther^  more  room  on  the  road  for  the 
kind  of  driving  you  like... 

When  highway  trailers  ride  piggyback- 
the  modem  rail  wav 


A  train  of  100  flat  cars  carries  200  highway 
trailers  piggyback.. .and  we’re  carrying  about 
two  million  trailers  a  year. 

Piggybacking  and  its  new  cousin,  container¬ 
ization,  unclog  highways... save  you  money 
when  you  buy  the  things  you  like  for  the  kind 
of  living  you  like. 

We’re  constantly  improving.  And  that’s  why 
average  rail  freight  charges  are  lower  today 
than  ten  years  ago. 

In  just  one  more  generation  there’ll  be  300 
million  Americans  — 50%  more  people  re¬ 
quiring  more  production  of  everything . . .  and 
more  good  transportation. 

Dependence  on  railroads  will  grow  and  grow. 
And  railroads  will  be  ready. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 
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GROW,  GROW 
BY  THE  RAILWAY 
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NEA  editorial  moves 
strengthen  top  spots 


An  editorial  reorganization  at 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  aimed  at  strengthen¬ 
ing  top  posts  and  furthering 
diversification,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Boyd  Lewis,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  feature  and  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

Robert  Roy  Metz,  executive 
etlitor  since  1966,  becomes  edi¬ 
torial  director  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  editorial  operations  of 
all  the  company’s  divisions. 

Murray  Olderman,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  since  1964,  becomes  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  NEA  daily 
service. 

Robert  J.  Cochnar,  managing 
editor  since  1966,  moves  to  a 
new  post,  executive  editor-pub¬ 
lications. 

Donald  Graff,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  bureau 
since  1966,  becomes  managing 
editor  of  the  daily  seiwice. 

Lewis,  who  controls  editorial 
policy  for  the  company,  said  the 
changes  were  an  outgrowth  of 
NEA’s  efforts  to  broaden  its 
participation  in  “the  knowledge 
and  information  industry.”  In 
1966,  NEA  established  a  publi¬ 
cations  division  and  acquired 
The  World  Almanac.  Lewis 
said: 

“Sales  of  the  Almanac,  edited 
by  Luman  H.  Long,  have  grown 
steadily  in  the  face  of  increased 
competition  and  two  price  in¬ 
creases.  The  publications  divi¬ 
sion,  under  its  director  Richard 
W.  Johnson,  has  established  it¬ 
self  as  a  profitable  creator  and 
producer  of  books  for  sale 
through  newspapers  and 
through  traditional  publishing 
channels. 


cruiter  had  given  NEA  “the 
most  talked  about  sports  pages 
in  the  industry,  and  we  expect 
him  to  have  the  same  impact 
on  the  rest  of  the  ser\’ice.” 

He  added: 

“Bob  Cochnar  has  played  a 
key  role  in  developing  the  fresh, 
youthful  look  and  content  of  the 
NE,\  service  over  the  last  thi'ee 
years.  We  are  confident  he  will 
make  the  same  contributions  to 
our  information  publishing  ac¬ 
tivities  by  giving  Dick  Johnson 
the  full-time  editorial  support 
his  division  requires.” 

Metz  is  a  native  of  New  York 
and  attended  New  York  public 
schools  and  Wesleyan  Universi¬ 
ty.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  copy  boy  at  the  Xew 
York  Timee.  After  five  years 
with  International  News  Service 
he  joined  NE.\  in  1958  when 
INS  was  merged  into  United 
Press  International. 


Olderman 


“We  intend  to  build  on  these 
successes  while  continuing  to 
renew  and  strengthen  the  NEA 
service,  which  is  now  sold  to 
more  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  its  history. 

“These  new  appointments  are 
major  steps  toward  achieving 
these  goals.” 

Metz,  a  vicepresident  of 
NE.A,  said  Olderman’s  skills  as 
an  innovator  and  talent-re- 


At  NEA  Metz  has  been  suc¬ 
cessively  news  editor,  managing 
editor  and  executive  editor.  He 
was  elected  to  a  vice  presidency 
last  year.  He  is  39. 

Olderman,  46,  has  been  a 
sports  cartoonist  and  writer 
since  joining  NEA  in  1952.  He 
had  previously  worked  for  the 
Minnciiiiiilix  Star  and  Tribune 
and  tlie  McClatchy  papers  of 
California. 

He  is  the  originator  of  major 
sports  i)romotions,  including  the 
Jim  Thorpe  Trophy  presented 
to  the  mo.st  valuable  player  in 
the  National  Football  League 
and  the  Third  Down  Trophy 
pre.eentefl  to  the  most  valuable 
.4me)  ican  Football  League  play¬ 
ers. 

Olderman  has  written  several 
books  and  many  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles.  He  obtained  his  BJ  from 
the  University  of  Missouri,  a 
BS  from  Stanford  and  his  MS 
in  Journalism  from  Northwest¬ 
ern.  He  was  an  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  ETO  in  World  War 
II. 

Cochnar,  29,  attended  Lehigh 
University  and  did  graduate 
work  in  international  relations 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  was  editor  of  a  New  Jersey 
weekly,  a  reporter  for  the  Call- 


Chronicle  newspapers  of  Allen-  9  j  • 

town.  Pa.,  and  a  public  relations  f  ftlkOCF  S  AClVlCC 
executive  in  Baltimore  before  i  •!  i  i  i  i 

joining  NEA  in  1963.  011  Clllld  116&lth 

At  NEA  he  has  been  news 

editor  and  managing  editor.  «  oerSOIial  tiling 
From  his  most  recent  post  in  Jr  O 

New  York  he  has  traveled  wide-  When  Frank  Faulkner  was  10 
ly  for  special  features  at  home  years  old,  he  was  stricken  with 
and  abroad.  osteomyelitis,  and  for  most  of 

Graff,  40,  joined  NEA’s  the  next  two-and-a-half-years 
Cleveland  editorial  department  he  was  bedridden.  He  remembers 
in  1965  after  six  years  abroad  the  fear  that  was  with  him 
with  Radio  Free  Europe  in  constantly,  bue  he  also  remem- 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Austral-  bers  that  everybody  was  so  nice, 
ia.  He  spent  three  years  with  he  says.  That  was  in  England 
United  Press  International  in  in  1928. 

Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh  and  In  1945,  with  Malvern  College 
Newark  prior  to  this  overseas  and  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
assignment.  He  received  a  BA  Cambridge  University  behind 
in  Journalism  and  an  MA  in  him,  he  graduated  from  London 
history  and  political  science  Hospital  Medical  College  and 
from  the  University  of  Mon-  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Col- 
tana.  lege  of  Surgeons.  Thereafter, 

•  the  normal  development  of  chil- 

PeilllC.  daily  buys  dren  became  his  life’s 

I  1  '  ^  He  is  the  author  of  Child 

Meekly  paper  giroup  ’  a  three-a-week,  600 

McKeesport,  Pa.  word  medical  column,  syndi- 
Thomas  D.  Mansfield,  pub-  cated  by  Newsday  Specials, 
lisher  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Despite  his  demanding  sched- 
Daihj  Kews  announced  the  ule,  Frank  Falkner  is  a  racing 
acquisition  by  The  Daily  News  car  buff,  a  close  friend  of  the 
Publishing  Company  of  the  great  British  driver.  Sterling 
Glolie  Newspaper  group  of  eight  Moss,  and  of  an  .American  en- 
weekly  newspapers  in  Northern  thusiast,  Walter  Cronkite.  He 
Virginia.  actually  wrote  a  monthly  col- 

George  Romano,  New  York  umn  on  racing  for  a  British 
broker,  negotiated  the  trans-  magazine.  He  owns  a  Mini 
action.  Cooper  which  he  seldom  gets  to 

Mansfield  said  there  will  be  use  since  it  has  been  preempted 
no  change  in  the  acquired  news-  by  his  17-year-old  son,  Michael, 
papers’  present  management  who  leaves  the  Corvair  for  Dad. 
and  personnel.  He  added:  Dr.  Falkner  never  treats  his 

“We  hope  to  grow  with  own  children,  Michael  and  Sally, 
Northern  Virginia  and,  under  15.  They  go  to  another  pedia- 
the  new  ownership,  the  Globe  trician. 
group  of  papers  will  l)e  used  in  • 

all  ways  possible  to  promote  the  ‘-Catholic  Revolution’ 
progre.ss  of  the  areas  which  they  .  i  rk  •  .  ii 

gpj,®p»-  in  10  installments 

The  Daily  News  Publishing  The  serialization  of  TIk 
Co.  has  been  in  the  newspaper  Catholic  Revolution  by  Douglas 
business  for  81  years.  It  also  J.  Roche  (David  McKay)  will 
owns  and  publishes  a  weekly  contain  10  installments  of  about 
l)aper  in  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  1,000  words  each  from  United 
acquired  earlier  this  year.  Features  Syndicate. 

The  former  publisheis  of  the  Roche  is  the  39-year-()ld  edi- 
Globe  group  are  John  R.  Harris,  tor  of  The  Western  Catholic 
Robert  E.  Hennessee  and  Ed-  Reporter,  of  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
ward  W.  .Alfriend  IV.  Canada,  who  traveled  3.'i,()0(l 

•  miles  across  North  .America  and 

3  directors  elected  Kome  in  his  research  for  this 

book  which  brings  into  focus  the 
to  I  lionison  company  current  ferment  within  the 
Edwin  C.  McDonald,  chair-  Church;  tells  what  secular  and 
man,  has  announced  the  election  lay  leaders  are  leading  the 
of  three  new  members  to  the  movement  for  reform  and  who 
board  of  directors  of  Thomson  are  ojiposing  it. 

Newspapers  Inc.  They  are:  • 

Richard  C.  Pistell,' chaiimian,  Dakota  MCcklv  sobl 
General  Host  Corp.  and  Gold- 

field  Corp.;  Crowdus  Baker,  ^  Canton,  S.  Dak. 

vicechairman,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Bruce  Fanis,  who  recently 
Co.;  and  Donald  C.  Flatten,  e.x-  sold  the  weekly  Eureka  Blade, 
ecutive  vicepresident.  Chemical  J^^s  bought  the  Sioux  Valley 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.  here  from  Paul  C.  Smith, 

The  company  is  the  U.S.  sub-  Andrew  Johnson  and  Fred  K. 
sidiary  of  the  Thom.son  Organ!-  Smith.  The  transfer  was  negoti- 
zation  headed  by  Lord  Thomson  ^ted  by  Marion  R.  Krehbiel. 
of  Fleet.  Norton,  Kans.,  broker. 
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Five  reasons  why 
we  over-size  our  drives 
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The  silicon  diodes  and  SCR's  on  every 
Fincor  drive  are  rated  at  200%  of  current 
rating  and  250%  of  voltage  rating.  Why 
are  they  designed  with  ratings-to-spare? 
Is  the  added  manufacturing  cost  justified? 
Why  do  price-conscious  drive  buyers  buy 
our  highest-priced  drives?  Here  are  some 
answers; 


1.  We  don’t  like  service  costs  any 
more  than  you  do. 


bout  j  \  poorly  constructed  drive  or  a  drive 
1  that  is  closely-rated  will  shut  down 


edi- 1  if  it’s  overloaded.  And  a  “down” 
hohe  j  (jpjyg  means  a  “down”  press.  Down- 
- i  time  costs  you  money  and  us  friends. 
I  and ;  We  have  an  established  policy  at 
^t'he  build  the  most  rugged 

®  drives  and  “over-sized”  components 
•  and'  regardless  of  the  costs)  to  keep  our 
theidrives  running.  It  costs  us  more.  But 
"  ®rOur  drives  need  less  service  and  our 
;:eal  costs  are  less. 


rial  i**  Over  sized  drives  take  heavy  loads 
cently^^  easily. 

^Q^fejJtYou  need  a  DC  power  supply  that 
3mith,‘  'Vill  take  a  load  in  e.xcess  of  200%  of 
etl  k  opacity  in  every  load  carrying  area, 
e^ldelh  press  can  take  as  much  as 

'b 


|V0%  more  load  than  normal.  Tacky 
i96f|nks  and  unanticipated  load  factors 


add  to  the  need  for  more  than  normal 
load  carrying  capacity. 


3.  An  “over-sized”  drive  runs  cooler. 


Fincor  drives  use  larger-size  SCR’s. 
We  do  this  to  give  you  additional 
“running  insurance”  at  regular  run¬ 
ning  speeds. 


4.  Back-up  firing  circuits  mean  press 
reliability. 

We  use  three  firing  circuits  for  each 
drive.  And  we  install  three  back-up 
firing  circuits  for  “stand-by.”  (We 
actually  suggest  our  users  run  one 
set  one  week  and  switch  the  ne.xt.) 
The  e.xtra  ratings  you  get  in  a  Fincor 
drive  aren’t  a  result  of  extra  com¬ 
ponents. 


5.  A  Fincor  drive  is  designed  for  your 
future  needs. 


That’s  why  we  build  drives  to  fit 
your  application.  A  Fincor  Customer 
Engineer  makes  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  your  operations  and  plans 
the  drive  you  need  to  meet  your 
requirements.  Your  drive  system  will 
be  compatible  with  any  present 
system  you  have.  And  a  Fincor  drive 
will  be  designed  to  meet  future  plans 


you  may  be  considering.  If  you’d 
like  to  find  out  more  reasons  why 
we  make  Fincor  drives  the  way  we 
do,  write  us  for  a  free  brochure  on 
Fincor  and  Fincor  DC/SCR  Drives: 
Press  Drive  Office  at  2011  West 
Hastings  Street,  Chicago  60608. 


A.  A.  Wolf 
President,  Fincor,  Inc. 
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Success  in  astrology 
foretold  in  horoscope 

Bv  Don  Malev 


Although  we  never  knew  it 
before  we’re  married  to  a  lady 
general — astrologj*  columnist 
Cullen  Lanius  Moore  told  us  so. 

Cullen,  who  syndicates  seven 
features  herself,  told  us  that 
our  Capricorn  better-half — be- 
sitles  being  the  “zodiac  female 
general” — is  no  one  to  fool- 
around  with.  If  she’s  misunder¬ 
stood  she’s  liable  to  forego  com¬ 
plaining  and  simply  pack  a 
knapsack  and  hit  the  road.  Cap¬ 
ricorns  are  goodbye  and  good- 
riddance  people.  They’re  bossy 
too. 

We  found  out  these  startling 
revelations  during  an  interview 
with  the  Dixiepeach  columnist 
(who  looks  and  sounds  like  she 
just  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of 
(tone  With  The  Wind)  and  im¬ 
mediately  called  the  general. 
The  general  answered  the  phone 
and  told  us  to  be  home  for  sup¬ 
per — and  no  foolin’  around! 

Cullen  gave  us  this  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  matter  of  course.  All 
she  needs  to  get  the  goods  on 
anyone  is  to  find  out  their  birth- 
date,  that’s  all. 

“I  have  always  made  up  the 
horoscopes  of  my  friends,”  she 
says.  “My  grandfather  was  a 
Moravian  minister  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  I  feel  stiongly 
there  should  be  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  anyone’s  religion  and 
astrologj’. 

“Astrolog>-  is  not  fortune¬ 
telling,”  she  cautions.  “It’s  a 
science  of  influence  and  cycles. 
Only  your  Maker  could  tell  you 
the  number  of  your  days  (she 
gets  constant  requests  from  peo- 
))le  wanting  to  know  when  they 
should  go  shopping  for  plots). 
But  cosmic  vibrations  help  all 
of  us  to  undeistand  each  other 
better  and  to  harmonize  our 
differences.  It  is  pi’ecisely  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  that 
astrologj’  can  be  of  such  bene¬ 
fit.” 

Her  interest  in  astrology  was 
inherited.  Her  mother — who 
died  when  she  was  14 — left  her 
a  legacy  of  occult  books  and  a 
voracious  curiosity  to  delve  into 
the  unknown.  “My  grandfather 
the  minister  would  turn  over  in 
his  grave  if  he  knew  what  I  was 
doing  now,”  she  quips. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  her 
family  that  she  combined  her 
interest  in  astrology’  with  jour¬ 
nalism  for  she  conies  from  a 
long  line  of  newspapermen.  Her 


Cullen  Lanius  Moore 


late  father,  G.  Cullen  Sullivan, 
founded  and  edited  the  Ander¬ 
son  (S.C.)  Ihiilii  Mail  and  she 
has  journalists  on  lioth  sides  of 
the  family.  Charles  Lanius,  a 
cousin,  is  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Turkey,  and  her  brother 
once  publi.shed  a  newspaper  in 
Athens,  Ga.  “My  father  really 
started  his  editorial  career  un¬ 
der  a  handicap,”  she  says.  “He 
had  no  typewriter  and  sent  edi¬ 
torials  to  the  printers  in  long- 
hand  until  they  took  up  a  col¬ 
lection  to  buy  him  one.  What 
affection  between  labor  and 
management!”  (There  was  no 
affection  between  her  paternal 
grandfathers  though  —  both 
fought  on  opposite  sides  in  the 
“War  Between  The  States.”) 

Cullen  grinds-out  her  syndi¬ 
cated  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
per  features  which  combine  psy- 
chologj'  and  astrology — (“Stars 
&  Lovers,”  “Moon  Messages,” 
“The  Tiuth  About  Men,” 
“Moore  About  Adam  &  Eve,” 
“Private  Files  of  C.M.,”  “Stars 
&  Fashion,”  “New  Year  Tips 
I'or  You”  and  her  daily  Reader 
Service) — from  what  she  calls 
her  “rabbit  patch”  on  the 
ground  floor  of  her  apartment 
at  101  East  72nd  St.,  New  York. 
Inhabiting  her  “rabbit  patch” 
are  a  revolving  staff  of  girls 
who  answer  the  mail  she  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  readers  who  use 
her  popular  readers  service.  Her 
“rabbits”  type  upcoming  col¬ 
umns  that  appear  in  her  “45  or 
so”  subscribing  newspapers. 
Through  the  years  Cullen’s  rab¬ 
bits  have  increased  in  number 
just  like  their  namesakes. 

“If  you  really  love  your 
work,”  she  says — and  obviously 
does,  “automation  can  help  you 
compete  with  the  big  syndicates 
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providing  you  enjoy  the  writing 
and  the  pleasure  of  creating  a 
new  fresh,  personal  feature 
rather  than  just  making  money 
from  it.  Every  writer  knows 
there’s  no  big  money  but  plenty 
of  joy  in  his  work.”  (Cullen  was 
with  a  major  syndicate  for  one 
year  but  left  so  she  could  give 
more  time  and  attention  to  the 
“pei’sonal  touch”  needed  in  an¬ 
swering  reader’s  mail.)  She  be¬ 
gan  syndicating  her  astrologj’ 
column  in  11)51  and  the  goal  she 
set  then  is  almost  realized.  She 
wants  to  build  her  present 
string  of  newspapers  to  50  in 
all,  and  stop  at  that  num¬ 
ber.  She  couldn’t  handle  her  un¬ 
usual  and  personalized  reader 
service  (average-1,000  letters  a 
week)  for  more  than  that  num¬ 
ber. 

The  stars  have  been  unusual¬ 
ly  kind  to  Cullen  Moore.  “I’ve 
worketl  out  my  own  horoscope,” 
she  says,  “so  well  that  I  have  a 
nice  place  to  live  (she’s  not 
kidding)  and  have  found  a  nice 
husband  who’s  a  Scorpio.”  Her 
husband,  Wickliffe  B.  Moore  is 
also  a  former  newspaperman, 
hav’ing  lieen  a  political  cartoon¬ 
ist  on  the  long  defunct  Louis- 
rille  (Ky.)  Herald  Post.  Like 
many  foimer  newsmen  he 
had  to  go  into  another  line  of 
work  after  leaving  the  Fourth 
Estate.  He  is  now  jiresident  of 
(he  Piice  Paper  Corp.,  a  news¬ 
print  sales  firm,  in  New  York. 

• 

Book  Week  kieks*off 
second  year  Sept.  13 

.\n  exclusive  cover  article  by 
Saul  Bellow,  twice  winner  of  the 
National  Book  .Award  for  fiction, 
will  inaugurate  the  second  full 
season  of  publication  of  Book 
VV'eek  in  the  Chieaqo  San-Times 
on  Sunday,  September  15. 

Herman  Kogan,  Hook  IFccL- 
editor,  said  that  Bellow  will  an¬ 
swer  the  question  “.Are  many 
modern  writers  merely  l)ecoming 
actors  who  l»ehave  like  writers?’’ 
Kogan  added:  “Bellow  thinks 
they  are  and  he  tells  why, 
sharply  and  crisply.” 

In  a  major  review.  Maxwell 
Geismar,  distinguished  literary 
historian  and  critic,  examines 
.Aleksandr  1.  Solzhenitsyn’s  “The 
First  Circle,”  an  epic  about 
Stalin’s  concentration  camps. 
Geismar  calls  the  writing  of  the 
novel  “an  act  of  heroism.” 

.A  new  feature  in  Book  Week 
will  be  a  weekly  column  written 
by  Peggy  Constantine,  Sun- 
Times  feature  writer,  which  will 
l)e  devoted  to  j)aperback  books. 
Miss  Constantine,  who  special¬ 
izes  in  author  intei  views,  said 
the  column  “will  weed  triumphs 
from  trash  .  .  .  report  on  who  is 
publishing  what  when  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  hows  and  whys  of  the 
industry.” 
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Technical  Writers: 

Give  your  career  a  shove  in  a 
new  direction:  Programming 
Documentation  at  IBM. 


If  you’re  the  kind  of  writer  who  has 
an  analytical,  logical  mind,  analyze 
Programming  Documentation.  It’s  a 
challenging  writing  field  that’s  grow¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  programming  itself. 

What  you’d  do. 

You’d  gather  information  about  com¬ 
puter  programs  and  their  applications, 
make  a  full  analysis  of  this  material, 
then  write  clear,  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  for  publication.  (Programming 
Systems  need  clear  and  complete  doc¬ 
umentation  to  educate  programmers 
and  customers.) 

Work  in  a  stimulating 
atmosphere. 

If  you  qualify,  you’d  work  at  IBM’s 
Advanced  Systems  Development  fa¬ 
cility  in  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York, 
located  40  miles  north  of  New  York 
City  in  Westchester  County.  This  is 
the  division  which  explores  new  prod¬ 
uct  and  business  areas,  then  demon¬ 
strates  their  technical  and  commer¬ 
cial  feasibility.  You  should  have  a 


Bachelor’s  degree  and  professional 
writing  experience  with  a  newspaper, 
magazine  or  technical  publication. 

Join  a  growth  industry. 

Your  chances  for  success  in  an  indus¬ 
try  that's  growing  are  far  greater  than 
in  one  that’s  static  or  on  the  decline. 
Our  industry— information  processing 
—is  the  world’s  fastest  growing  major 
industry. 

What  success  we’ve  enjoyed  has 
come  because  we  have  helped  solve 
problems  for  other  people.  If  you  have 
the  talent  and  drive  to  help  us  solve 
problems  in  Programming  Documen¬ 
tation  you  could  grow  with  us. 

Call  or  write. 

See  where  this  new  direction  can  lead. 
Call  Ed  Seltzer  at  (914)  737-6600.  Or, 
send  him  a  brief  letter  or  resume.  His 
address  is  Dept.  BJ1024,  IBM  Corp., 
2651  Strang  Blvd., 

Yorktown  Heights, 

New  York  10598. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Sharp  retailing  done 
through  want  ads 

By  Stan  Fin^nettifi 

('.AM.  Providence  Journal 


Some  time,  somewhere,  some¬ 
how  national  advertisers  in  cei'- 
tain  areas  of  merchandising  are 
going  to  stumble  across  a  fan¬ 
tastically  successful  form  of 
advertising  that  today  is  vir¬ 
tually  unrecognized  in  the 
“national”  sense. 

It’s  called  Clasttified  adver¬ 
tising.  It’s  bringing  millions  of 
buyers  and  sellers  together, 
locally,  all  across  the  country, 
all  around  the  world.  Doing  this 
quietly,  effectively,  growing 
stronger  all  the  time,  becoming  a 
more  important  factor  to  the 
economic  health  of  newspapers. 
Important,  too,  in  the  sale  of 
newspapers,  because  Classified 
advertising  does  things  for 
people.  It’s  an  exclusive  in 
newspapers,  untouched  by  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  magazines  and,  so 
far,  by  computers. 

Twenty  years  ago  at  some 
papers,  10  years  ago  at  others, 
Classified  accounted  for  less 
than  20''r  of  newspaper  revenue 
— about  the  same  or  L’ss  than 
General  advertising.  Today, 
Classified  accounts  for  .30'"^  and 
more  and  Classified  dollar 
volume  three  times  greater  than 
National  is  not  unu.sual. 

Why?  Because  the  thing 
works. 

Keluleii  Ad> 

Sonie  day,  some  imaginative 
advertising  people  are  going  to 
put  two  things  together:  the 
sy.stem  of  ads  Ijeing  classified  for 
reader  convenience  plus  the  spe¬ 
cial  intere.sts  of  the  r<‘aders  who 
are  reading  cei-tain  classifica¬ 
tions.  Not  much  different,  really, 
from  ROP  ads  attempting  to 
reach  sports  page  readers  or 
women’s  page  readei  s  or  finan¬ 
cial  page  readers.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  it.self  is  the  news.  Related 
advertising  running  in  the  clas¬ 
sifications  lienefits  from  the  spe¬ 
cial  reader  interest. 

Sounds  crazy?  Let’s  take  an 
examjile:  the  p<'t  classification. 
Jack  Whetstone,  C.AM  of  the 
St.  I^etemhurp  (  Fla.)  Tim-es  and 
huh'/ierulruf,  in  looking  through 
his  own  “pet  &  .Supplies”  clas¬ 
sification,  noted  the  high  numlier 
of  refeiences  to  “.AKC  regis¬ 
tered”  and  the  fancy  prices 
people  are  paying  for  pets.  It 
should  follow,  he  rea.Sfjned,  that 
the.se  pet  owners  are  buying  a 
lot  of  prepared  fools.  What 
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and  Kulleliii 

l)etter  place  for  an  advertiser  to 
reach  these  ready-to-buy,  pre¬ 
conditioned  prospects?  Almost 
like  point-of-purchase. 

Simple  research  conducted  by 
Suncoast  Opinion  Sur\’eys 
through  interviewing  a  repre¬ 
sentative  cross-section  of  .oSo 
Pinellas  County  residents 
brought  out  these  facts: 

•  45%  of  Pinellas  families 
or  more  than  78,000 
households  have  one  or 
more  pets. 

•  31%  (54,000  households) 
own  a  dog 

•  12?^  (21,000)  own  a  cat 

•  (16,000)  own  birds 

•  5%  (9,000)  have  fish. 

Among  the  estimated  54,000 

Pinellas  dog-owning  households, 
15'^/  buy  Alpo  dog  food,  14% 
buy  Ken-L-Ration,  12%  pur¬ 
chase  Gaines.  Other  popular  dog 
foods  were  Purina  (5%),  Calo 
and  Prime  (4%  each).  Gravy 
Train  and  Friskies  (4%  each) 
and  Red  Heart  and  Slick  (2% 
each ) .  .All  other  brands  account¬ 
ed  for  19%.  Only  17%  of  man’s 
best  frien<ls  get  table  scraps  in 
Pinellas  County,  Florida. 

Cal>'  menu 

Cats  get  good  stuff,  too.  12% 
of  the  e.stimated  21,000  cat 
owners  feed  Friskies  to  their 
favorite  feline.  11' r  chose 
Tabby,  10%  buy  Puss-N-Boots, 
another  10' i  buy  Calo.  Other 
j)opular  brands  include  Purina 
and  Eagle  (5%  each).  Nine 
Lives  and  Slick  (3%  each),  Ken- 
L-Ration  (2''t  )  and  Cozy  Kitten 
(I'r).  .All  other  brands  account 
for  13%. 

Where  do<>.s  this  lead?  83%  of 
all  dog  owners  in  this  survey 
buy  prepared  dog  food.  These 
people  are  likely  readers  of  the 
pet  classification.  What  l)etter 
place  and  time  to  talk  alxmt  a 
pet  |)roduct,  an  introductory 
offer,  a  f)rice  special?  Pet  food 
.sales  is  a  big  business. 

.A  recent  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Retail  Memo  reports  sales 
of  $600  million  three  years  ago, 
an  estimated  $750  million  today 
and  a  forecast  of  over  a  billion 
by  1975.  .And  this  doesn’t  get 
into  the  related  selling  of  collars, 
lea.she.s,  training  aids,  gr(M>ming 
n<H‘ds. 

Whet.stone  .says,  “W’hat  better 
marketplace  for  the  national 
advertiser  of  pd  fotKls  could 


there  possibly  l)e  than  right  here 
in  the  ‘pet  for  sale’  columns 
where  all  the  doggone  action  is?” 
.And  he  mentions  the  additional 
advantages  of  low  production 
costs,  small  space  units,  mul¬ 
tiple  insertion  schedules. 

He  has  alerted  his  rep  offices 
(Story  &  Kelly-Smith)  on  the 
idea,  thinks  that  .ANCl.AM  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  and  the 
Bureau  should  look  into  it. 

.Although  there  are  a  number 
of  people  in  this  business  who 
feel  that  this  kind  of  related 
selling  in  some  way  weakens 
our  present  form  of  Classified, 
I’d  tend  to  disagree.  I  think  it 
can  make  Classified  even  more 
interesting  and  useful  to  our 
readers. 

‘Kehiled  .Selling’ 

Some  of  this  “related  selling” 
is  already  l)eing  done:  ads  sell¬ 
ing  the  convenience  of  railroad 
commuting  via  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  from  new  sub¬ 
divisions  outside  of  Chicago. 
These  ads  have  run  in  the  real 
estate  columns  of  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Cla.ssified.  Ads  on  home 
financing  run  regularly  in  the 
classified  real  estate  pages  ads 
of  the  Providence  Journal.  Same 
for  mortgage  loans  on  mobile 
homes  and  campers,  loans  for 
boat  purcha.ses  in  those  classifi¬ 
cations.  Yacht  finance,  too. 

No  complaints  at  all  from 
readers.  Sufficient  re-orders 
from  advertisers  to  indicate 
they’re  getting  results. 

AIayl)e  Jack  Whetstone  is 
several  years  ahead  of  himself, 
but  he  might  l)e  “on”  to  some¬ 
thing.  Once  this  kind  of  market¬ 
ing  information  can  l)e  fed  into 
computers  and  then  extracted 
when  it’s  needed,  we  might  open 
uj)  a  whole  new  mass  marketing 
area. 

Now  let's  get  on  to  the 
“Yellow  Pages.”  When  news¬ 
papers  start  to  plan  together 
and  can  come  up  with  a  format, 
the  right  lates  and  can  .start 
promoting  within  geographical 
marketing  areas.  .  .  . 


Despots 

(Continued  from,  page  10) 


that  suggests  that  the  effort  of 
despotism  and  freedom  to  dwell 
together  must  necessarily  result 
in  the  extinction  of  one  or  the 
other.” 

“It  (lo«‘s  not  much  torture  the 
imaginati<m  to  guess  how  George 
.Mason  would  view  a  government 
ready  to  use  force  and  violence 
against  the  pre.ss  functioning  as 
it  was  intended  to  function  as 
‘one  of  the  jrreat  bulwarks,’  ”  he 
declared.  “One  may  easily  imag¬ 
ine  how  he  would  have  descrilx'd 
a  regim  *  in  this  country  or  else¬ 


where  addicted  to  the  use  of 
physical  force  and  violence  as  a 
means  of  interfering  with  the 
press.  I  think  he  would  have 
regarded  police  attacks  upon  the 
press  in  Chicago  with  great 
anxiety.” 

Senator  Spong  also  referred 
to  the  disorders  in  Chicago 
during  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  but  spoke  mostly  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  press 
to  consider  carefully  its  role  in 
the  coverage  of  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  extent  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  Chicago  cover¬ 
age  should  indicate,  he  said,  the 
need  for  the  press  to  avoid 
diversion  from  reasoned  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate. 

Press  reviewed 

Senator  Spong  reviewed  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  relation  to 
four  areas. 

“Most  prominent  at  the 
moment  is  the  question  of  the 
news  media’s  role  in  reporting 
disorders  which  have  plagued 
our  nation  in  the  past  several 
years,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  delicate 
task  to  inform  a  city  without 
inflaming  it,  especially  with  the 
use  of  television.  Undoubtedly, 
our  citizens  must  know  what  is 
happening  but  when  the  news 
media  becomes  the  creator  or 
enhancer,  rather  than  the  re¬ 
porter  analyst,  then  dangers 
abound.” 

Other  areas  di.scus.sed  by  the 
Virginia  Senator  were  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
role  of  the  press  in  criminal 
trials,  and  coverage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  election  campaign.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  “dissent  over  the 
Vietnam  War  was  minimized  in 
l)ress  covi'iage  of  anti-war 
demon.strations  and  activities 
prior  to  the  New  Ham|)shire 
primary  and  perhaps  maxi¬ 
mized  afterwards.” 

Easy 

It  was  easy.  Senator  Spong 
said,  to  submerge  a  rational  dis¬ 
cussion  of  discussion  of  the 
issues  in  slogans,  supt'rficial  ora¬ 
tory  and  “emphasis  on  the 
medium  rather  than  the  m 's- 
.sage,”  but  “at  a  time  when  our 
nation  faces  so  many  problems 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  such 
diveision  from  reason«'(l  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  serves  no  u.seful 
purpose.” 

.As.sociate  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  has  heard  many  cases  in¬ 
volving  freedom  of  the  press, 
stood  l»eside  William  B.  .Aithur, 
editor  of  Poof-  and  |)resident- 
elect  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  while 
the  pla(|ue,  bearing  the  «|Uota- 
tion  from  the  Virginia  D ‘clara- 
tion  was  unv«*ilt'd. 
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Last  year, 
oilmen  spent 
$3^00,000 a  week 
to  clean  up 
the  air 

If  that’s  news  to  you, 
we’ll  give  you  the  whole  story 


□  Long  before  dirty  air  made  headlines,  oilmen  were  quietly  working  to  make 
the  air  you  breathe  cleaner.  Maybe  too  quietly.  Because  there’s  good  ne^^s  in 
our  cleaner  air.  News  that  balances  the  bad  news.  □  You  hear  a  lot,  for  instance, 
about  sulfur  dioxide,  the  chemical  that  comes  from  burning  coal  and  oil.  What 
you  don’t  hear  is  that  much  less  sulfur  dioxide  gets  into  city  air  now  because 
\ve’re  taking  the  sulfur  out  of  our  fuels.  □  You  hear  that  a  comeback  of  the 
electric  runabout  may  drive  today’s  gasoline  car  off  the  road.  But  not  how  a 
pollution-free  gasoline  car  is  a  lot  closer  than  a  practical  electric.  □  In  general, 
you  hear  people  concerned  about  the  effects  of  dirty  air  on  man  and  his  environ¬ 
ment.  But  not  about  our  concern  and  the  millions  we’re  spending  each  week 
to  help  everyone  breathe  easier.  □  We  have  many  more  story  leads.  Science 
stories.  Human  interest  stories.  Conservation  stories.  National  stories.  City  desk 
stories.  TV  and  broadcast  material,  too.  And  it’s  yours  for  the  asking.  □  Just 
drop  us  a  line.  We’ll  help  you  get 

the  leads  you  want.  Better  yet,  call  American  petroleum  institute 

Ed  Mulligan  at  (212)  586-4200.  X  ’271  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICA  S.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10020 


And  as  soon  as  your  affliction  is  healed — we'll  remove  the  cast' 
TAYLOR,  Dallas  (Te*.)  Times-Herald 


Phone  scoop 
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operator  informed  him  to  “hold 
the  line  ...  I’m  going;  to  connect 
j’ou  with  Dr.  Paul  Loboc  of  Chil¬ 
dren's  Hospital.” 

As  his  voice  came  over  the 
wire,  he  descril)ed  the  sc-ene  in 
the  gabled  capital  of  the  free¬ 
dom-loving  Balkan  nation,  with 
tanks  in  the  cobbled  streets,  con¬ 
fused  and  even  mysstified  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers,  and  a  calm  but 
determined  people  taunting  them 
and  scribbling  graffiti  in  l)oth 
Czech  and  Russian  on  walls  and 
sidewalks  saying: 

“Russians,  go  home.” 

“I  talked  to  Dr.  LoIkjc  over  a 
line  that  l)egan  at  my  desk  in 
the  city  room  at  5  Winthrop  sq., 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  east 
via  underwater  cable  to  Fi-ank- 
furt,  Germany,  and  then  south 
to  Prague,”  wrote  Duncliffe  for 
half  a  million  Hearst  Sunday 
Advertiser  readers. 

The  call  is  l)elieved  to  the 
first  made  directly  by  an  .Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  to  a  resident  of 
Prague  when  the  Russians  and 
the  armies  of  four  satellite  na¬ 
tions  were  invading  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

“When  we  liegan  talking  it 
was  early  afternoon  in  Boston — 
and,  because  of  the  time  differ¬ 
ential — early  evening  in  Prague. 
His  voice  was  firm  and  deep, 
and  not  nearly  as  heavily  ac¬ 
cented  as  I  had  expected,” 
Duncliffe  said. 

Another  voire 

“In  the  background,  there 
seemed  to  be  another  voice  re¬ 
peating  what  he  said  an  instant 
after  he  said  it.  But  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  call  was  l)eing 
either  censored  or  monitored— 
since  he  spoke  freely  and 
frankly. 

“Only  occasionally  did  his 
voice  fade — and  both  it  and  the 
echo  were  apparently  due  more 
to  the  fact  that  the  call  spanned 
thousands  of  miles,  than  to  any 
eavesdropping  or  bugging.” 

“There  is  not  much  new  in 
Prague,”  Dr.  Loboc  told  Dun¬ 
cliffe.  “Everything  is  the  same. 
The  occupation  army  is  in  the 
city.  There  is  a  little  shooting, 
but  there  are  not  jieople 
dead  .  .  .” 

He  confessed  to  being  afflicted 
with  the  kind  of  uncertainty  that 
comes  with  the  regular  channels 
of  news  dry  up,  and  people  mu.st 
rely  on  Tumors  and  word-of- 
mouth. 

“We  don’t  know  alK>ut  Du>>- 
cek  [Alexander  Dul>cek,  the 
Czech  leader  who  was  lielieved 
to  have  been  captured  by  the 
Russians].  We  have  heard  that 
he  took  part  in  the  talks  in  the 


Kremlin  with  our  president, 
Ludvik  Svoboda,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  but  we’re  not  sure  about 
it  .  .  . 

“We  only  were  told  al)Out 
Dul)cek  by  some  people  on  the 
radio,  and  we  understood  that 
one  meml)er  of  the  Czech  dele¬ 
gation  to  Moscow  was  heard  to 
say  that  Dul)cek  was  also  pres¬ 
ent.  But  we  just  don’t  know 
whether  to  lielieve  it  or  not.” 

Dr.  Luboc  said  the  Russians 
had  taken  over  all  government 
buildings,  and  had  firm  control 
of  the  official  radio  and  TV  out¬ 
lets  in  the  country.  But,  he  said, 
some  segments  of  the  Czech 
radio  were  being  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  operating. 

One,  he  said,  was  the  station 
in  Pilsen;  he  also  mentioned  an¬ 
other,  but  his  voice  faded  to  the 
level  of  an  indistinguishable 
whisper  when  he  named  the  city 
where  it  was  located. 

But  his  voice  was  clear,  and 
resolute,  when  he  told  of  how 
the  Czech  people  were  reacting 
to  the  invaders.  “We  want  the 
Russians  to  go  away,  all  of  us. 
NolK)d.v  wants  them  here.  But 
we  are  not  sure  they  will  go 
away;  we  have  no  power.  Only 
our  minds,  nothing  more. 

“We  cannot  fight  them,  they 
are  too  many.  The  people  are 
calm;  there  is  no  fighting.  But 
they  go  up  to  the  Russian 
soldiers  and  ask  them  why  they 
have  come,  and  why  they  shoot, 
an<l  they  ask  them  to  do  home. 

“The  Russians  seem  to  be 
astonished.  Some  do  not  even 
know  what  country  they  are  in.” 

Dr.  Lo1k)c  said  the  Russians 
had  not  l)een  giving  orders  to 
civilians,  except  that  the  people 
were  not  allowed  to  have  any 
assemblies,  meetings,  or  similar 
gatherings. 

But  despite  the  velvet-glove 
policy  followed  by  the  occupa¬ 
tion  forces,  the  Czechs  had  ap¬ 
parently  not  been  duped  or 
.softened  by  it.  For,  in  Iwth  their 
own  language  and  in  the  Cyrillic 
alphaliet  of  Russia,  they  em¬ 
blazoned  their  messages  of  re¬ 
sistance  on  walls,  and  whatever 
else  they  can  reach.  And,  always 
it  is  the  same:  “Russians,  go 
home.” 

“We  hope  they  will  leave  the 
country,”  Dr.  Loboc  said.  “We 
were  so  astonished  that  they 
came.  We  didn’t  know  why  they 
did  it;  it  was  something  .so  un¬ 
reasonable  we  don’t  know  what 
they  will  do  now. 

Unexpecled  and  unexplained 

“NolKxly  expected  it.  There 
was  no  reason  for  what  they 
did.” 

I  asked  him  whether  the  Rus¬ 
sians  might  also  move  again.st 
Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  which 
supported  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
move  toward  freedom  that  led 


up  to  the  invasion  by  the  hard¬ 
line  Red  nations. 

“We  don’t  know,”  Dr.  Loboc 
replied.  “Those  countries  them¬ 
selves  don’t  know,  but  they  are 
prepared  for  anything.  I  can’t 
believe  the  Russians  would  do 
anything  more.” 

“But  you  didn’t  think  that 
they  would  invade  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  either?”  I  commented. 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

“No,”  he  said.  “We  didn’t.” 

At  the  l)eginning,  the  Over- 
.seas  operator  said  the  conversa¬ 
tion  must  l)e  limited  to  twelve 
minutes.  Duncliffe  and  Dr. 
Loboc  finished  in  ten  minutes. 
The  telephone  bill:  $40  for  a 
page  one  exclusive  story. 


Censors 
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of  reaction,  but  to  the  Western 
press  coi-ps,  the  lobby  of 
Prague’s  Alcron  Hotel  is  a 
“yellow  submarine,”  their  home 
in  a  l)eleaguered  city. 

So  important  a  center  of  in¬ 
formation  had  the  lobby  lH*come 
even  l)efore  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  that  some 
newspapers  were  jokingly  said 
to  have  permanent  Alcron  cor¬ 
respondents. 

The  lobby  and  the  ground 
floor  restaurant  where  the 
yellow-painted  walls  and  the 


opaque  glass  bricks  of  the  roof 
produce  an  eerie  submerged  at¬ 
mosphere  have  l)ecome  the  head- 
([uarters  for  Western  journal- 
i.sts,  photographers,  and  tele¬ 
vision  teams. 

It  has  also  inevitably  l)econie 
a  “rumor  mill,”  where  stories 
dramatically  change  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  in  significance  as 
they  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
and  across  numerous  language 
baniers. 

From  it  came  reports  as  much 
as  four  weeks  premature  that 
the  five  fraternal  Warsaw  Pact 
armies  had  invaded  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

Since  the  invasion,  the  num- 
Ijer  of  often  farfetched  rumors 
have  doubled  or  trebled  as  pre¬ 
viously  reliable  sources  of  news 
liegan  to  dry  up. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  the 
occupation,  when  gunfire  was 
heard  nightly  100  yards  down 
the  road  in  Wenceslas  Scjuare, 
the  atmosphere  liecame  taut  as 
a  violin  string. 

A  fist  fight  broke  out  between 
.Ameiican  correspondents  over 
the  reliability  of  their  sources, 
and  one  night  a  typewriter  came 
crashing  through  a  window  of 
an  overexcited  correspondent  to 
land  on  the  roof  of  the  “yellow 
submarine.” 

From  the  moment  the  Soviet 
tanks  entered  Prague,  the  for¬ 
eign  press  corps  has  been  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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pecting  to  be  asked  to  leave  the 
country.  Some  journalists  openly 
expressed  hopes  that  they  would. 

But  an  informed  Czech  source 
said  there  were  no  in.structions 
in  the  foreign  ministry  to  indi¬ 
cate  this  would  happen  and  the 
Prague  police  headquarters  con¬ 
tinued  issuing  visa  extensions. 

To  the  surprise  of  most,  they 
were  allowed  to  continue  to  pour 
out  detailed  accounts  of  the  oc¬ 
cupation  via  transcontinental 
and  intercontinental  telephone 
and  telex  lines,  despite  charges 
from  the  Kremlin  about  the 
activities  of  the  Western  press 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mecca 

The  more  than  200  Western 
newsmen  who  swarmed  to  the 
Czech  capital  have  been  accom¬ 
modated  in  half  a  dozen  or  more 
international  hotels,  but  the 
bourgeois-style  .Alcron,  built  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II,  is  regarded 
as  their  mecca. 

There  have  l)een  daily  rumors 
in  the  lobby  that  the  hotel  would 
l)e  occupied  within  hours,  but 
only  a  couple  of  Russian  soldiers 
have  been  inside  the  building. 

They  asked  to  be  given  some 
l)eer,  but  were  told  with  frank¬ 
ness  by  the  staff  there  was  not 
a  drop  to  be  had. 


Czech  press 
gag  tightened 
by  Russians 

Czechoslovakia’s  newspapers 
were  warned  Monday  by  the 
Soviet  Union’s  official  press 
agency,  Tass,  about  criticizing 
the  occupation  forces.  It  said 
that  if  tongue-in-cheek  critics 
“believe  that  their  tricks  will 
go  unnoticed  they  are  deeply 
mistaken.’’ 

In  a  general  expression  of 
displeasure  over  the  amount  of 
freedom  remaining  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  press,  Tass  said  some 
newspapers  were  making  “open¬ 
ly  hostile’’  statements  about  the 
Russian  forces  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

It  said  the  press  must  be 
guitle<l  by  “really  clean  hands’’ 
— an  apparent  demand  for  re¬ 
moval  of  editois  disliked  in 
Moscow. 

Tass  approvingly  quoted  a 
Slovak  regional  conference  as 
saying  Czechoslovak  “security 
organs  must  take  measures 
against  criminal  measures  and 
provocateurs.’’ 

Tass  did  not  elaborate  on  the 
“measures,”  but  this  seemetl  to 


fit  in  with  the  current  Soviet 
line  implying  that  Czechoslovak 
leaders  have  failed  to  take 
strong  steps  against  elements 
Moscow  calls  “counterrevolu¬ 
tionary.” 

Breaking  a  silence  from  top 
Soviet  leaders  since  the  Aug. 
20  move  into  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Soviet  press  published  com¬ 
ments  on  the  invasion  by  two 
members  of  the  Soviet  Com¬ 
munist  party’s  ruling  11-man 
Politburo, 

Tass  quoted  Alexander  N. 
Shalepin  as  saying  at  a  North 
Korean  Embassy  reception  that 
Soviet-bloc  countries  whose 
troops  are  in  Czechoslovakia 
will  “carry  out  their  noble  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  end.” 

He  added:  “We  will  never 
let  anyone  tear  away  a  single 
link  from  the  Socialist  system.” 

A  vital  link  to  the  Free  World 
was  heard  from  again.  CTK, 
the  Czechoslovak  news  agency, 
resumed  service  to  foreign 
clients  on  Sept.  9  understating: 
“We  ai)oIigize  to  our  subscribers 
for  the  interruption  of  our 
transmissions  due  to  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  our  control.”  The 
newscast  was  received  in 
Vienna, 

The  official  agency  stopped  its 
newscast  in  English  on  Aug.  21, 
the  day  after  Soviet-bloc  troops 
silenced  them.  It  said  in  its  final 


message  at  11:40  p.m.,  that  it 
had  “just  been  occupied  by  for¬ 
eign  troops  .  .  .” 

The  last  dispatch  was  incom¬ 
plete.  It  said:  “Prague,  Aug. 
21,  Ceteka — At  this  moment  the 
free  news  activity  of  Ceteka  is 
ending.  If  further  news  is  trans¬ 
mitted  it  will  no  longer  be  from 
the  Ed  Ea.  .  .” 

Soviet  troops  left  the  agency’s 
headquarters  on  Tuesday,  and 
technicians  started  working  on 
the  line  to  Vienna. 

The  first  news  item  after  re¬ 
suming  operations  was  a  report 
that  “the  arrival  of  foreign 
troops  in  Czechoslovakia  par¬ 
alyzed  pro<luction  in  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  resulting  losses 
have  provisionally  been  as¬ 
sessed  at  1,626-million  crowns” 
($227,640,000).  The  item  said 
the  information  came  from  Rude 
Pro  VO,  the  Communist  party 
newspaper. 

• 

Linage  Correction 

July  linage  figures  for  the 
city  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  were 
inadvertently  garbled  on  page 
50,  Sept.  7  issue.  The  correct 
figures  are  as  follows: 

■INGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

IfM  IH7 

Pr«s-«  .  I.4S4.IS7  l.2eS,S42 

SPrats-S  .  3M.S87  SM.O* 

Sun-Bullatin-m  433.370  423.i2S 

Grand  Total  .  2.2S4.II4  2,227.4M 


Now  you  can  get  folder-to-dock  high-speed  newspaper 
handling  equipment  from  a  single  manufacturer. 

STA-HI  MAILROOM  SYSTEMS.  - - ♦ 


Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  pro¬ 
duces  up  to  60  variable 
sized  bundles  a  minute.  Jam- 
free  operation  eliminates 
press  stopping.  Vari-Count 
Systems/ 251  provide  odd- 
count  programming  with 
Manual  Keyboard,  Tape 
Reader  or  Card  Reader. 


Sta-Hi  Control  Consoles 
designed  specifically 
to  fit  your  particular 
mailroom.  Get  any 
degree  of  automation 
desired  up  to  and 
including  a  single 
Control  Console  for  all 
mailroom  operations. 


Sta-Hi  Roller  Flight  and 
Belt  Conveyors  transport 
bundles  at  optimum 
speed  for  maximum  ^ 
stability. 


Sta-Hi  adjust¬ 
able  height 
Truck  Loaders. 
Gravity  or 
power  belt. 
Automatic  1 

deflectors.  || 

Air  or  hydraulic 
powered. 


Sta-Hi  Bundle  Chutes 
provide  controlled 
speed  of  descent 
with  less  chance 
of  bundle  damage. 


Sta-Hi  Fas-Ti  30  ties 
up  to  30  bundles  a  minute 
using  non-metallic  twine. 
Fast,  dependable,  safe. 


Whatever  your  mailroom  requirements,  from 
a  single  piece  of  equipment  to  a  completely 
new  mailroom  operation,  Sta-Hi  is  able 
to  offer  you  single  source  buying  and  service. 
Our  experienced  mailroom  engineers  will 

STA-HI  CORPORATION 
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work  with  you  from  original  plant  layout  through  to  equipment 
installation  and  start-up.  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  Systems  are 
available  with  the  particular  degree  of  automation  you  need, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  sophisticated.  Give  your  Sta-Hi 
Regional  Manager  a  call.  You'll  find  he  talks  your  language. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  (714)  833-1000  j 
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SEC 

{Coiithiiietl  from  page  9) 

and  disingenuous  evasions. 
.  .  .  Through  the  medium  of 
secret  ‘no  action’  letters  jji-anted 
by  the  Commission,  corporate 
insiders  and  other  larjre  stock¬ 
holders  may  lx*  piven  practical 
freedom  to  sell  larpe  (|uantities 
of  unrepisteied  shares  to  an 
unknowinp  and  unsuspectinp 
public.  ...  It  is  neither  the  duty 
nor  the  responsibility  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  seekinp  a  ‘no  action’  letter 
to  make  officially  i)ublic  the 
prantinp  of  such  a  letter.  This, 
we  feel,  should  clearly  l>e  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
SEC.  Like  the  Mettres  de  cachet’ 
and  the  ‘letters  of  marque’  of 
old,  ‘no  action’  letters  should 
either  be  eliminated  or  made 
public.” 

Holman  e-xjilained  it  this  way. 
“Suppose  there  are  two  major 
partners  in  a  firm,  each  holdinp 
100,000  shares  of  .stock.  And 
suppose  there  is  another  100,000 
shares  of  stock  outstanding, 
owned  by  the  public.  This  float¬ 
ing  stock,  as  it  changes  hands 
on  the  board,  registers  the  day 
by  day  i)rice  of  the  stock.  But 
suppose  one  of  the  partners  goes 
to  the  SEC  and  obtains  a  ‘no 
action’  letter.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  him,  in  secret,  tf>  feed  his 
100,000  shares  of  stock  on  the 
market. 

“U})  until  now,  the  price  has 
l)een  fairly  stable.  .<f)  a  fellow 
over  in  Brooklyn — say  he’s  got  a 
little  money,  an  inheritance  or 
something.  His  stockbi-oker 
recommends  stock  A  l»ecause  it 
has  l)een  faiidy  stable.  But  .sud-- 
denly  something  hai)pens:  with 
this  additional  lon.ooo  shares 
on  the  maiket.  the  inice  sags 
sharply  and  somebody — this 
fellow  in  Brooklyn  and  others 
like  him — is  left  holding  the  bag. 

“The  SEC  is  sui)posed  to  give 
‘no  action’  letters  in  hardship 
cases  only:  .some  guy's  in  trouble, 
he’s  lost  money,  his  wife’s  in  the 
hospital  or  something.  You  don’t 
know.  The  SEC  refuses  to  tell 
you  anything  al>out  it.  The  only 
way  we  know  about  these  letters 
is  when  it  gets  into  court — one 
partner  suing  another  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  to  .save  himself  a 
man  produces  a  ‘no  action’  letter. 

“But  who  gets  them  and  under 
what  circumstances — this  we 
don’t  know.  How  many  of  them 
there  are?  N’olxKly  knows.  But 
the  fe«*ling  along  Wall  Street  is 
that  somewhere  in  the  order  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  unregistered 
stocks  have  l»een  tiaded  during 
the  pa.st  10  years  on  authority 
of  these  ‘no  action’  letters  issued 
by  the  SEC.” 

The  SEC  refused  to  discuss 
this  matter  or  to  say  hf)w  it 
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singled  out  the  Transcript  for 
an  investigation. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
didn’t  single  us  out,”  Holman 
said.  “To  my  certain  knowledge, 
other  editors  and  writers  on 
financial  matters  have  l)een 
called  before  the  Commission 
during  the  past  year— especially 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  They 
have  l>een  put  over  the  coals — 
reciuired  to  furnish  records  of 
stocks  they  own  and  have  had 
their  purchases  checked  against 
stories  they  have  written. 

‘‘We  just  happen  to  l)e  the  first 
who  refused  to  go.  I  went  down 
— they  called  me  last  spring — 
but  on  advice  of  two  law  firms, 
I  refu.sed  to  testify.  I  just  don’t 
believe  any  bureaucrat  has  the 
right  to  haul  up  a  reporter  or 
l)ublisher  and  grill  him  about 
how  he  got  a  news  story.  I 
haven’t  anything  to  hide.  I  just 
don’t  l)elieve  in  this  business. 

“If  some  one  has  violated  the 
law — that’s  something  else.  If 
there’s  proof,  charge  him  with 
it.  But  to  call  some  one  in  and 
compel  him  in  effect,  an  editor 
or  a  rej)orter,  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  t)e  twisted  into 
some  criminal  proceeding 
against  him — 

“Why,  the  law  j)rotects  crim¬ 
inals  from  this  sort  of  thing. 
Murderers.  Muggers — robbers 
caught  in  the  act.  Men  with 
lengthy  criminal  records.  But 
suddenly  its  fair  game  to  do  to  a 
newspaper  what  no  court  would 
l»ermit  a  policeman  to  do  to  a 
criminal.  No,  we’re  fighting  this 
thing,  all  the  way  down  the  pike. 
And  if  we  lo.se  our  case,  it  may 
be  the  Scu'  York  Timofs  next 
time  around.” 

Accoi'ding  to  court  records, 
Holman  and  the  Transcript  were 
first  apprised  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  last  March  18  when  Rich¬ 
ard  V.  Handler,  an  SEC  investi¬ 
gator,  issued  a  .subpoena  to  Hol¬ 
man  by  certified  mail.  It  directed 
him  to  appear  IxTore  an  officer 
of  the  commission  on  .Apiil  1, 
IfifiS.  Instead,  Holman  letained 
the  Washington  law  firm  of 
Arnold  &  Porter,  and  in  subse- 
([Uent  pi'(H'eedings,  the  New  York 
firm  of  Pollack  Greenspoon  & 
Singei'.  Both  argued  that  the 
SEC  jjroceeding  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  A  letter  signed  by  Sam¬ 
uel  N.  Greenspoon  stated: 

“The  order  for  investigation  is 
dated  July  27,  1967  (we  learned 
of  its  exi.stence  about  March  19, 
1968),  and  was  purportedly  pro¬ 
mulgated  pursuant  to  the  In¬ 
vestment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 
If  the  Act  authorizes  such  in¬ 
vestigation  it  is  unconstitutional 
as  violative  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  of  the  Wall  Street 
Transcript.  If  the  Act  does  not 
authorize  such  investigation, 
then  the  older  for  investigation 
is  lx*yond  your  jiowers.  In  either 


case  the  investigation  is  lieyond 
your  jurisdiction.” 

Even  if  he  wins,  Holman 
claims  the  investigation  “is 
bound  to  hurt  our  reputation.” 

“Not  many  people,”  he  said, 
“wish  to  fight  City  Hall.  They 
prefer  to  stay  out  of  it.  And  if 
you  come  under  bad  influence — 
if  the  official  eye  is  turned  on 
you  in  anger,  they  have  a  way 
of  fading  away  so  as  not  to  be 
involved.  The  problem  of  our 
day  is,  how  to  helj)  yourself 
against  the  powers  of  bureauc¬ 
racy?” 

Census 

(Conthiued  from  page  12) 

The  Betts  bill  would  exempt 
from  mandatory  recjuirements 
all  but  eight  of  the  120  ques¬ 
tions.  In  those  eight,  the  citizen 
would  be  recjuired  to  disclose 
age,  sex,  race,  marital  status 
and  similar  information.  Ques¬ 
tions  about  race,  age  and  se.x 
have  been  collected  in  every 
census  since  1790. 

The  Census  Bureau  says  that 
the  answers  to  questions  it  plans 
to  ask  will  provide  government 
agencies  with  information  they 
need  to  carry  out  programs  Con¬ 
gress  has  authorized.  Several 
federal  programs,  it  points  out, 
are  based  directly  on  the  income 
levels  of  specific  areas  as  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  census.  Cen.sus  in¬ 
formation  as  to  earnings  and 
income  are  indicators  of  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  ]ioi)ula- 
tion  and  are  u.sed  by  business¬ 
men  to  conduct  marketing 
studies,  city  |)lanners  to  foi  mu- 
late  urban  development  and 
transportation  plans,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  develop  social 
programs  for  low  income  fam¬ 
ilies  and  economists  to  construct 
State  and  regional  development 
plans. 

Statistics  as  to  marital  status, 
for  instance,  are  used  by  re¬ 
search  workers  in  federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  elsewhere  to  analyze 
such  subjects  as  the  numl)er  of 
single  men  subject  to  military 
draft,  dependency  involving 
widowhood  and  orphanhood,  em¬ 
ployment  of  wives  and  mothers 
and  “the  level  of  fertility.” 

Questions  about  housing  facil¬ 
ities,  such  as  plumbing,  tele¬ 
phones,  bathtubs,  etc.  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  information 
useful  to  welfare  workers,  city 
planners  and  others  concerned 
with  improving  standards  of 
living. 

Census  Bureau  officials  would 
be  happy  if  editorial  wiiters, 
(and  Congressmen)  would 
acciuaint  themselves  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  census 
serves  the  government  and  the 
economy  of  the  country  before 
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they  call  the  census  takers 
“snoopers”  and  advise  readers, 
as  one  editorial  did,  to  say  to 
the  census  man  who  asks  “How 
do  you  enter  your  living  quar¬ 
ters?”  “Down  the  chimney.  My 
landlord  is  Santa  Claus.” 

Boyle 

(Contivued  from  page  13) 

assignments  he  came  close  to 
making  news  himself — as  the 
subject  of  an  obit.  “I  was  damn 
near  drowned  when  1  first  went 
overseas  in  Oct.  ’42,”  he  said. 
“I  landed  with  Patton’s  Second 
Corps  at  a  little  resort  town 
near  Casablanca  named  Fedala. 
We  were  in  the  third  wave.  Our 
small  craft  hit  a  coral  reef  and 
we  had  to  swim  in.  About  400 
of  our  troops  lost  their  lives  in 
that  one.”  Thankfully  Boyle 
knew  how  to  swim.  As  a  youngs¬ 
ter  he  was  active  in  sports.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  was  wearing  his  lucky 
boots. 

“Korea  differed  from  the 
Second  World  War,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “l)ecause  the  men  who 
fought  it  in  the  l)eginning  were 
regular  Army — not  draftees. 
They  knew  their  business.  The 
guys  who  fought  the  Second 
World  War — although  many 
were  draftees — fought  with  a 
personal  vengeance  for  Hitler, 
who  was  a  hate  object.  All  you 
had  to  do  then  was  whip  Hitler 
and  the  war  would  l)e  over. 
Korea  and  Vietnam  were  differ¬ 
ent-more  like  a  chore  than  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

Fallon  cried 

One  sight  Boyle  will  never 
forget  was  seeing  ‘Old  Blood 
and  Guts’  Patton  cry  like  a  baby 
when  his  aide  was  killed  in 
Tunisia.  “He  was  really  a  senti¬ 
mental  guy,”  said  Boyle,  “and 
tried  like  hell  to  hide  it.” 

The  57-year-old  glol)etrotting 
columnist  (“every  State  in  the 
Union  and  66  foreign  coun¬ 
tries”)  found  the  current  crop 
of  fighting  men  now  doing  battle 
in  Vietnam  “idealistic.”  “During 
my  tour  there  in  ’65,”  he  said, 
“I  found  it  to  be  the  first  war 
in  history  where  the  Vietnamese 
on  both  sides  take  a  midday 
siesta  while  the  American  GIs 
continue  to  work  their  battle 
duty.” 

(Coutituied  next  rveek) 

South  African  dailies 
raising  copy  prices 

Johannesburg 

South  African  daily  news¬ 
papers,  with  only  one  exception, 
will  increase  their  selling  price 
from  four  SA  cents  (5  US 
cents)  to  five  SA  cents  (6  US 
cents)  in  October. 
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Providence 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

minimum  of  $161  after  five 
years.  Major  issues  put  forth  by 
the  newsmen  include  retention 
of  merit  pay,  a  modified  union 
shop  and  improved  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Major  differences  being  ad¬ 
justed,  however,  involve  new 
wage  scales  for  the  advertising, 
accounting  and  maintenance 
employees. 

• 

(lollege  head  pleads 
for  state  Fol  laws 

White  Sulphi  r  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

West  Virginia’s  legislature 
should  enact  open  meeting,  open 
public  records,  and  shield  laws 
to  protect  the  journalists’  right 
to  report,  Dr.  Perry  E.  Gres¬ 
ham,  Bethany  College  president, 
said  here  September  6  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association.  West 
Virginia  is  not  among  the  36 
states  with  open  meeting  laws; 
the  40  states  with  open  record 
laws,  which  guarantee  the  open¬ 
ing  of  public  records  to  re¬ 
porters  needing  access  to  them, 
and  the  15  states  with  shield 
laws  to  protect  the  news  source. 

“West  Virginia  needs  to  pass 
these  three  laws  to  safeguard 
the  right  to  report,”  Dr.  Gres¬ 
ham  said. 


trol  Commission  courier  plane, 
and  arrived  at  Vientiane,  Laos, 
on  April  8,  where  they  were  met 
by  U.S.  Ambassador  William  H. 
Sullivan. 

“Sullivan  realized  immedi¬ 
ately  the  importance  of  what  we 
had,”  Baggs  said,  “and  saw  that 
we  were  flown  direct  to  Tokyo 
for  a  conference  with  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  U,  Alexis  Johnson.  He 
was  delighted  and  impressed  us 
with  the  necessity  for  secrecy. 
There  was  to  be  no  publicity. 
He  saw  us  aboard  another  plane, 
and  we  sped  off  to  Washington.” 

Baggs  said  that  in  all  his 
writing  to  date  alwut  his  two 
trips  to  Hanoi,  he  had  disclosed 
nothing  about  the  aide  memoire. 
In  the  interview,  “I  am  going 
rather  further  into  detail  with 
you  than  I  have  with  anybody 
else,”  he  said. 

He  explained  that  since  the 
talks  in  Paris  had  commenced 


and  were  about  where  they 
started,  which  was  all  that  was 
promised  in  the  aide  memoire, 
he  no  longer  felt  that  secrecy 
was  an  overriding  responsibility. 

“I  did  try  to  carry  out  what 
was  imposed  on  me  w’ith  respon¬ 
sibility,”  he  said.  “I  am  not  a 
secret  agent  with  coat  up  around 
my  ears.  I’m  just  a  newspaper 
reporter.  I  had  a  mission  loaded 
on  me,  and  I  tried  to  carry  it  out 
with  responsibility.  Part  of  that 
responsibility  at  the  time  was 
not  to  write  about  it,  and  I 
didn’t  write  al>out  it.  It  was  a 
good  story  but  I  let  it  go  because 
you  just  can’t  function  both  as 
a  reporter  and  an  instrument  of 
government.” 

Asked  if  he  thought  his  jour¬ 
neys  had  accomplished  anything 
objectively,  Baggs  said  he 
thought  they  had.  At  the  same 
time,  he  hoped  his  role  of  gov¬ 
ernment  courier  had  ended. 


Girl  reporter  gets 
a  job  by  accident 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Judie  Decker,  23,  San  Jose 
Mercury  &  Neivs  part-time  re¬ 
porter,  now  fully  employed  with 
a  ‘crash’  that  brought  her  a  page 
one  byline  story. 

The  promotion  was  scheduled 
in  advance  but  the  start  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  5  p.m.  when  an  obit¬ 
uary  writer  was  taken  ill  in  mid¬ 
shift.  An  hour  after  her  de¬ 
parture  for  the  newspaper,  a 
plane  crashed  into  Judie’s  home, 
landing  a  foot  from  her  bed. 
Two  men  in  the  plane  died. 

Miss  Decker  returned  home 
on  assignment  to  view  the  scene 
and  then  wrote  a  story  of  her 
reactions.  She  also  wrote  a  note 
of  appreciation  to  the  reporter 
whose  illness  contributed  to  her 
safety.  Then  she  resumed 
writing  obituaries. 
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(Continued  from  page  14) 
announced  his  decision  not  to  p 

seek  a  second  term,  and  the  lif  J. 

news,  Baggs  said,  encouraged  y 
Hanoi  officials  to  “agree,  at  A 

least,  to  a  meeting  with  U.S. 
officials.”  This  attitude  was  en- 
couraged,  he  said,  by  A.shmore  l 
and  himself  with  arguments  to 
the  Communists  that  “Washing¬ 
ton  was  sincere”  in  its  desires  = 
for  peace  and  was  entitled  to  “a 
sincere  response.” 

He  said  there  were  talks 
among  the  Communists  on  April  ^ 

1,  2  and  3,  after  which  Hanoi  @ 
came  up  with  a  written  aide  m 
memoire  “to  at  least  meet  with  M 
U.S.  officials  as  a  preliminary  H 
to  talks  about  peace.”  Baggs  g 
said  the  Communists  never  did  g 
agree  to  talk  aliout  peace  but  H 
only  to  a  meeting  “until  the  U.S.  g 
stopped  the  bombing.  This  was  S 
their  position,  and  it  remains  -  ^ 
their  position.” 

After  the  document  was  pre-  p  1807  McDON^ 

seated  to  Ashmore  and  himself,  m 
Baggs  said  they  were  flown  G 
from  Hanoi  by  the  regularly  p  * 
commuting  International  Con- 
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Hayden  bill 

{Contimtrd  from  p<tffe  9) 

Star,  newspapers  which  have 

Iteen  operatinfr  under  a  joint 

aKreement  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  and  are  now,  as 
a  result  of  an  antitrust  suit 
hroupht  hy  the  Department  of 
Justice,  under  a  federal  court 
order  to  dissolve  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Amon  Carter  Evans,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Snshi'ille  TrtinfH’ 
neau,  operating  jointly  with  the 
rianner,  also  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  amonp  the  early 
witnesses. 

Proponents  of  the  leprislation 
will  have  their  day  in  coui  t  first 
hut  opponents  will  not  l)e 
ignored.  Amonjr  those  who  are 
likely  to  testify  in  opposition  is 
Stuart  R.  Padciock  Jr.,  publisher 
of  newspapers  in  Chicago’s  sub¬ 
urban  area,  and  spokesmen  for 
the  National  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation,  representinjr  smaller 
dailies  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  testimony  l)efore  the 
Celler  Committee,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated,  will  be  largely  repetitive 
of  that  heard  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Antitrust  and  Monop¬ 
oly  Subcommittee,  chairmaned 
by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  of 
Michigan.  The  Hart  Committee 
held  hearings  over  a  period  from 
July  12,  1907  to  April  10,  1908 
on  Sl.312,  intro<luced  by  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  for  him¬ 
self  and  fourteen  Senators.  The 
Celler  Committee  hearings  are 
not  expected  to  hear  nearly  as 
many  witnesses  or  last  nearly 
as  long. 

Hayden  bill 

Senator  Hayden’s  bill  lan¬ 
guishes  in  the  Hart  Sul)commit- 
tee  awaiting  a  report  to  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  Hart 
group  has  been  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  hearings  because  of  delays 
on  the  nomination  of  Associate 
Justice  Al)e  Fortas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Members  of  the  Hart  committee 
.staff  are  doubtful  whether  the 
Hayden  bill  will  get  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  the  current 
.session.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  die 
with  the  9bth  Congress,  neces¬ 
sitating  reintroduction  in  the 
91st  Congress  and  reenactment 
of  the  hearing  process.  Senator 
Hayden,  not  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  will  not  Ik-  a  memlter 
of  the  next  Congre.ss. 

Senator  Hayden’s  bill  was 
known  as  the  “Failing  News¬ 
paper  .\ct”  when  first  intro¬ 
duced.  As  it  is  now  liefore  the 
Hart  Committee,  however,  it 
iK-ars  the  title  of  “The  New.s- 
paper  Pre.ser\ation  .Act’’  and  is 
identical  in  wording  and  pro- 
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visions  with  the  bills  that  have 
l)een  introduced  in  the  House. 

The  major  chanj-e  in  the  Hay¬ 
den  bill  that  has  emerged  as  it 
moved  through  committee  chan¬ 
nels  is  a  provision  designed  to 
cure  one  of  the  major  objections 

to  the  original  measure.  The 
fear  was  that  S1S12  would 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
predatory  practices  for  which 
other  industries  might  Ik-  prose¬ 
cuted.  Senate  and  House  bills 
now  contain  the  following 
clause : 

“Nothing  contained  in  the  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  any  antitrust  law  any 
predatory  pricing,  any  preda¬ 
tory  practice,  or  any  other  con¬ 
duct  in  the  otherwise  lawful 
operations  of  a  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  which 
would  Ik-  unlawful  under  any 
antitrust  law  if  engaged  in  by 
a  single  entity.  Except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  .Act,  no  joint  news¬ 
paper  operating  agreement  or 
party  thereto  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  antitrust  law.’’ 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  that  this  clause  would  dis¬ 
pel  the  apprehensions  of  many 
witnesses,  including  some  pub¬ 
lishers,  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  might  be  given  Idanket 
exemption  from  laws  other  in¬ 
dustries  would  Ik-  required  to 
olK-y. 

Joint  operating  agreements 
are  in  effect  in  22  cities  and 
publishejs  in  many  of  them  are 
feaiful  that  attempts  may  Ik- 
made  by  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice  to  break  them  up,  as  was 
done  in  Tucson.  If  pending 
legislation  is  passed  it  would 
remove  that  cloud  from  the  pub¬ 
lishing  horizon  and  nullify  the 
judgment  against  the  Tucson 
publishers.  Senator  Hayden’s 
primary  purpose  in  introducing 
S1312  was  to  save  the  Tucson 
papers  from  the  antitrust  axe. 


NaVl  commission 

(Continued  from  pof/e  10) 

The  film — being  produced  by 
Henry  T.  Ushijima  and  a  small 
.staff — will  Ik-  sent  to  some  .o.l 
tv  stations  Saturday  or  Sunday 
for  showing  Sunday  night. 

Kounfl-the-clo4-k 

Ushijima  is  “working  21 
hours  a  day’’  to  put  together  a 
chronological  account  of  what 
happened  on  the  streets  of  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  four-day  con¬ 
vention. 

Earl  Bush,  Mayor  Daley’s 
press  aide  for  13  years,  .said  that 
“five  or  six’’  memlK-rs  of  his 
staff  were  working  with  Ushi- 
jima’s  staff  to  produce  a  film 
that  would  go  back  nine  months 


to  set  the  stage  for  the  disorders 
by  reporting  on  planning  ses¬ 
sions  held  by  dissidents  Ijent  on 
disruption. 

Film  taken  at  17  different 
places  during  the  convention  will 
l)p  included  in  the  final  product, 
he  said.  He  said  it  had  been 

collected  through  the  work  of 
l)olice  photographers  on  the 
scene  fi-om  tv  stations,  and  from 
footage  taken  by  others. 

Mayor  Daley  will  not  Ik-  in 
the  program,  he  said,  unless  it 
is  in  a  sequence  from  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Walter  Cronkite  or 
other  film  taken  that  week, 

Ushijima,  office  manager  for 
Ushijima  Films,  Inc.,  in  Park 
Ridge  (a  Chicago  suburb),  said 
that  the  film  would  not  be  a 
“whitewash’’  for  the  Mayor  and 
the  Chicago  police. 

Millions  of  tv  viewers  during 
the  convention  week  saw  police 
club  antiwar  and  anti-Establish- 
ment  demonstrators — as  well  as 
the  press  corps.  Mayor  Daley 
has  said  that  the  network  pro¬ 
grams  failed  to  show  how 
demonstrators  had  provoked  the 
police  or  to  relate  details  of 
planning  by  wbat  he  called 
“terrorists”  to  produce  a  con¬ 
frontation. 

He  asked  the  major  tv  net¬ 
works  for  an  hour  of  prime  time 
to  tell  this  side  of  the  story. 
They  rejected  the  request  but 
two  small  networks,  Metromedia 
and  WGN  Continental  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  offered  time 
and  said  they  would  make  the 
program  available  to  independ¬ 
ent  .stations  as  well. 

Bush  said  that  38  stations  had 
firm  plans  to  show  the  film  and 
others  of  the  55  “might  also  do 
so.”  He  said  he  expected  it  to  be 
available  to  "5%  of  the  nation’s 
potential  viewing  audience,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  most  major 
cities. 

Stations  offering  to  show  the 
film  include  12  N.B.C.  affiliates, 
11  C.B.S.  affiliates,  and  7  A.B.C. 
affiliates. 

Ushijima,  who  has  been  in  the 
film  production  business  for 
more  than  a  ([uarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  said  that  most  of  the  video¬ 
tapes  iK-ing  used  had  iK-en  sup¬ 
plied  by  tv  networks  or  stations. 

This  is  being  supplemented, 
he  .said,  by  police  film  and  inter¬ 
views  with  participants  on  l>oth 
sides  obtained  by  his  own 
crews.  He  .said  that  those  inter¬ 
viewed  included  injured  news¬ 
men  and  policemen. 

I.jirge  proportions 

Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence,  told  newsmen  last 
Wednesday  that  the  clashes  be¬ 
tween  police  and  demonstrators 
represented  to  him  “violence  of 
very  large  proportions.” 
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Dr.  Eisenhower  said  the  com¬ 
mission  will  recruit  a  special 
task  force  to  determine  the  facts 
of  the  Chicago  violence  “and 
other  recent  events  such  as  the 

outbreak  of  shootings  in  Cleve¬ 

land.” 

He  said  the  prolx-  might  also 

cover  rioting  in  Miami,  Fla., 
which  erupted  while  the  Repub¬ 
lican  national  convention  was 
underway  earlier  this  month. 

Eisenhower  said  the  members 
had  acted  on  their  own  initiative 
and  had  not  discussed  the  Chi¬ 
cago  inquiry  with  either  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  or  Mayor  Daley. 

The  13-memlK-r  panel  was 
established  by  President  John¬ 
son  after  the  fatal  shooting  of 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  on 
June  5. 

• 

Obituary 

CHARLE.S  M,  Barde,  91,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director,  Tvtlia 
Tribune,  and  from  1931  until 
retirement,  Oklahoma  City  Ok¬ 
lahoman  Times  employee;  Sept 
3. 

«  *  * 

Var.ner  M.  Gofld,  56,  former 
chief  photographer  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  (Jazette;  Sept.  4. 

*  «  « 

Robert  L.  Morri.s,  52,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
.souri  Press;  Sept.  2, 

*  *  * 

Elwood  G.  Lohei.a,  51,  city 
editor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
Sews  for  six  years;  Sept.  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ray  Lovett,  75,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times  and  general  manager  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.; 
Septemljer  2. 

• 

Gleiiii  Condon  dies 

Ti'lsa,  Okla. 

Glenn  Condon,  78,  a  traveling 
companion  of  the  late  Will 
Rogers,  died  here  August  24.  He 
said  he  was  the  first  newsboy 
on  the  streets  with  the  story  of 
the  San  Francisco  fire  and  earth¬ 
quake  in  1906.  His  first  job  as  a 
reporter  was  for  the  Tnlsa 
Democrat  a  year  later.  His  news¬ 
paper  experience  included  sports 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  Post  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
World. 

• 

Ray  Lovett  dies 

Carmel,  Calif. 

Ray  Lovett,  75,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palo  Alto  Times 
and  general  manager  of  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers  Inc.,  died  here 
Septeml)er  2.  He  had  suffered  a 
stroke  three  weeks  ago.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1960  from  a  career  that 
l)egan  when  he  was  carrier  boy 
for  the  Times. 
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Newspapers  build 
morale  in  stockade 

Ft.  Gordon,  Ga. 
Two  innovations  have  aided 

the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners 

in  the  stockade  at  Ft.  Gordon. 

The  first  is  a  typing  course 
and  the  second  involves  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  local  newspaper — 
the  Auguata  Chronicle. 

The  idea  of  starting  a  typing 
course  was  suggested  to  the  cor¬ 
rections  staff  by  Joe  Jordan  of 
Ft.  Gordon’s  television  division. 
Jordan  thought  that  a  38-hour 
typing  program — one  week  by 
television  and  one  week  by  an 
instructor — would  give  soldiers 
leaving  the  stockade  a  worth¬ 
while  skill. 

After  the  course  had  started, 
the  corrections  staff  thought  it 
would  l)e  a  good  idea  for  the 
members  of  the  class  to  have 
something  to  read  to  help  their 
vocabularies. 

A  call  was  made  to  Louis  C. 
Harris,  executive  editor  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  agreed  to  furnish  10  copies 
of  the  paper  daily  to  the  stock¬ 
ade. 

"The  papers  were  so  popular 
with  the  class  members  that 
they  asked  permission  to  take 
them  out  of  the  class  to  their 
friends,”  Lt.  Robert  H.  Stauffer, 
corrections  officer,  said.  “We  had 
never  seen  such  an  eager  re¬ 
sponse  to  one  of  our  programs.” 

Stauffer  says  now  that  the 
papers  are  read  avidly  by  other 
memlx'rs  of  the  stockade. 

• 

Robert  Drelier  buys 
Bonnie  Davis^  paper 

Wheatland,  Wyo. 

Bonnie  Davis,  publisher  of  the 
liecord-Thnen  for  the  past  year 
announces  that  management  and 
control  of  the  newspaper  has 
l>een  turned  over  to  Robert  J. 
Dreher. 

Dreher,  42,  comes  to  W’heat- 
land  from  Rapid  City,  S.  1). 
where  he  has  been  a  resident  for 
15  years  and  in  partnership  in 
the  commercial  printing  business 
for  the  past  eight  years.  The 
Rapid  City  firm  specialized  in 
web  offset  newspaper  production 
printing  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tising  circulars  for  Rapid  City 
and  the  surrounding  area. 
Dreher  was  co-manager  of  the 
business  until  he  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  to  his  partner  Jim  Omdahl, 
who  is  continuing  with  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

Bob,  as  he  prefers  to  Ik*  called 
has  l)een  associated  with  the 
printing  and  newspaper  business 
for  the  past  20  years. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Norton, 
Kans.  newspaper  broker. 
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8l>th  year  noted 

by  Calg^ary  Herald 

The  Calgary  Herald  cele¬ 
brated  its  85th  birthday  Aug. 
31. 

This  year  also  marks  the  6()th 

anniversary  of  The  Herald’s  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Southam 
group  of  newspapers,  and  the 
Aug.  31  edition  contained  several 
pages  of  history  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

front  page  color  picture 
shows  Frank  G.  Swanson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Herald,  standing 
behind  the  Washington  press  on 
which  the  first  Heralds  were 
published  -A^ug.  31,  1883,  with  a 
background  of  two  units  of  the 
$2,000,000  Crabtree  press  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  recent  $5,000,000 
expansion  of  Herald  plant  and 
facilities. 


Pressmen’s  raise 
upheld  by  panel 

Los  Angeles 

A  seven-man  arbitration 

panel  has  awarded  a  $10-a-week 
wage  increase  to  emploj'ees  of 
one  of  the  unions  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

The  250  employes  of  Web 
Pressmen’s  Local  Union  No.  18 
w’ill  receive  a  total  of  about 
$150,000  in  wages  for  a  period 
between  March  1,  1967  to  Dec. 
15,  1967,  when  the  Guild’s  strike 
began  at  the  Hearst  newspaper. 

The  International  Board  of 
Arbitration,  which  made  the  de¬ 
cision,  is  composed  of  three 
representatives  each  from  labor 
and  management,  plus  one  arbi¬ 
trator. 


AN.NOL'XCEMENTS 

y'etcspaper  Brokers 


NEWSPAPER  .SALES  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Sr>erialitts 

MIU-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J,  Babb,  Dial  (803)  582-4511 

P.0,  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C,  29301 


SYI>  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers’* 
Newspaiter  Sales.  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  MuntKomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  protierties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph.  (AC  2o5)  510-3357. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-witle  service 
ZOh  Taylor,  Claremont,  C'alif.  91711 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinit. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


iSeirspapers  For  Sale 


THRIVING  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
rich  Northwestern  Ohio  community 
serving  lU.UUU  laipulation  area.  In  bus¬ 
iness  21  years,  financially  sound,  ex¬ 
cellent  existini;  advertising  contracts. 
Payments  and  terms  can  be  arrang^ 
For  details,  write  Etiitor.  4840  Monroe 
Street.  T<iiedo,  Ohio  43623.  Attn:  Mr. 
John. 


Appraisers— 4'onsultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehliiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


SALES— PURCHASES— FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg. 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401  Ph:  274-3670 


Business  Opportunities 

'  PUBLISHER-OWNER  of  8.000  circu¬ 
lation  offset  daily,  steady  western 
growth  area,  definite  non  competitive 
market  outside  metro  areas  with  retail 
,  sales  topping  $46  million,  near  retire- 
I  ment  time.  Interested  discussing  with 
I  multiple  palter  group  possibility  ex- 
I  changing  all  stock  his  corporation  for 
theirs,  relieving  him  management  du- 
I  ties,  providing  dividend  income.  Paper 
I  generates  strong  cash  flow,  shows  an¬ 
nual  increase  in  volume.  All  replies 
confidential.  Write  Box  1543,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 
'  Best  individually-ownetl  business  in 
America  for  sale.  This  newspaiier  fea¬ 
tures  service  company  is  gearetl  to 
$200,000  with  the  greatest  net  of  any 
business  this  size.  Will  guarantee  $200.- 
000  annually  while  present  owner  is  in 
charge.  Jan.  1  projected  changeover 
dale.  Health  reason  for  sale.  $200,000 
cash,  ten  years  for  balance.  Deal  only 
j  with  owner.  No  agents.  Give  full  in- 
I  formation,  identity,  location  first  reply, 
j  Box  1551,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I  Newspaper  Brokers 

1  NEWSPAPER  .SERVICE  COMPANY. 
I  Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
i  purchasing  and  setting  up  for  successful 
I  publishing.  Ncwsimper  Service  Co.. 
I  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 
I  70546.  Ph:  1-318-824-0475. 

CONHDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  OO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 86201  (AC  602)  964-2952 


yetcspaper  Brokers 

NATIONWIDE 
Newspaper  Broker  Service 

20  years’  experience.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  I 
92806.  (714)  533-1361  day  or  night.  j 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON  | 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  93001 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  | 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day  ' 
time;  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights;  or 
write  Box  3.364.  Clearwater  Beacli,  Flor¬ 
ida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


FLORIDA;  Elrmly  basetl  weekly,  un- 
uppose<l,  now  at  $60,000  level  ami 
growing.  $19,000  down  handles.  Write 
fully.  DIAL,  1.703  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.  49001. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  WEEKLY— 
$100,000  gross  class.  $25,000  or  more 
down,  long  terms.  6' i,  interest  on  bal¬ 
ance  to  qualifietl  publisher  or  chain 
oiieration.  For  immediate  sale.  Box 
1558.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  SUBURBANS.  $200,000  plus 
gross  class.  Paid  and  controlled  multi- 
publications.  Offset,  profitable.  Priced 
$200,000,  29%  down.  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  133,  Emporia. 
Ks.  66901. 


SEMI-WEEKLY.  So.  Calif.  $60M  down. 
Good  plant,  cash  flow.  $490  gross  plus 
building.  Mel  Hodell.  Hazen  ('o.,  191 
N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786. 
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ANNOl  NC.EMKNTS 

yetrspapers  For  Sale 


MACillNEKV  &  Sl’PPLlES 
Compitsing  Room 


MACH1^ERV  &  SI  PPLIES 

Engraving  Equipment 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Perforator  Tape 


KASTKKN  NORTH  DAKOTA  offset  ex- 
cluR've  weekly  jrrossintr  $33,000.  Price 
only  $2n.00(».  $5,00u  clown,  includes  ^ 

li»uildini;.  KrehhieKBolitho  Newsimper 
Service.  Hox  133,  Eroporia,  Ks.  66S01. 

SPlJCIALr  Three  exclusive  county-seat 
weekly  news|ia|>ers,  with  tota.1  pross  of  | 
over  $300,^»0ic  to  sell  as  packafre.  Two 
complete  plants,  one  fully  web  offset 
equip|>ed  which  prints  other  papers. 
Pacific  Northwest,  ideal  climate,  sound 
economy.  Would  l»e  a  buy  at  nskinK 
price  of  $32.*».oon.  Harris  Kllsworth. 
Newspaicer  Hkr.,  Box  509,  Roseburif. 
Oreji..  t*7470. 

AVAIL.\BLK 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50.<K)o  jrross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WEL1.S  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  III.  601S7 

WISCONSIN  OFFSET  WEEKLY'  ex¬ 
clusive.  rich  area.  Priced  $42.r)0»b  29' r 
down.  Unique.  Rolcert  N.  Bolitho,  Kreh- 
biel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service,  Box 
133,  Emporia,  Ks.  66801. 


JSetvspapers  W  anlf*d 

WHY  SELL?  Hii'e  a  prood  mana^rer  who 
will  invest  substantially  to  truarantee 
^rrxMl  faith — interest  and  train  your 
heirs.  Box  1463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.YNT  TO  BUY'  part  or  whole  interest 
weekly  or  small  daily  New  Y'ork  State 
or  New  Enpriand.  I  am  experienced 
small  publisher,  both  editorial  and 
business  sides.  Ape  40,  Harvard  pradu- 
ate,  family  man.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH:  Zone  1  weekly 
prossinp  over  $200,000  or  part  interest 
in  daily.  Princi|*als  t»nly.  Box  1553, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NK\\ 

Author's  Supplies 

EDITORS.  WRITERS.  COLEMNISTS 
— Unique  ^R.A^TSET  manuscript  sys¬ 
tem  jrives  you  bo(hI  looking  pages,  2 
copies  without  effort:  also  first  draft 
I>.ti>er  for  automatic  wordcount.  Sturdy 
mailer*.  Other  .suiiplies.  Free  catalog. 
Writer’s  Craft  Systems.  Rox  203M,. 
Merion.  I’a.  19066. 


.  Features  Available 

“PRO-TRAITS”  I>y  Phil  Pi|>e  .'i-column 
sports  cartoons.  H-times-ji-week:  first 
week  free.  P.O.  Box  3'J3,  Olney,  Mary¬ 
land  20S32. 


“TREND  OF  MIN'D” — Weekly  column. 
.Apjteals!  Informs!  Helps!  Reasonable 
rates.  Wide  reader  interest  builds  cir¬ 
culation.  Samples.  Henry  B.  Steffes, 
71S  Irving  Park  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois 
6(i6I3. 

Toi>  the  competition  I  Use  “NEWS- 
HE.\T“  ideas  for  distinctive  features, 
etlitorials  and  investigations.  Over  200 
satisfie<l  clients!  Exclusive  3-month 
trial.  J.i.  Newsfeatures  Associates.  131‘2 
Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  63122. 


ATTENTION'  SYNDICATE  EDI’TORS 
Comic  cartoon  package  available.  Single 
G-daily  plus  3-j>anel  color  Sunday. 
Highly  promotable.  Built-in  readership. 
Team-created.  No  delivery  problems. 
Call  or  wire  today  for  stimples.  The 
Stotts.  132  Cameron  Dr..  Holland,  Pa. 
215  EL-5-1119. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


ELEKTRON,  S#T0483.  electric  pot.  ' 
feeder,  blower,  hydra  quadder,  4 
magazines.  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizalteth  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10012.  ; 
(AC  212)  WAlker  6-0100  j 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  not  yi>es — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAhT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007. 


LUDLOW.  like  new,  6  and  12-point  ; 
molds.  22’^  ems,  S#  9689,  elec,  pot,  \ 
nine  sticks,  30  fonts  of  type,  sorts  and 
quads,  2  cabinets.  Bernardsville  News, 
17-19  Morristown  Rd.,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  07924.  (201)  766-3900. 

ATF  TYPESETTER  B  with  desks.  14 
fonts,  circuit  controls.  Excellent  condi-  1 
tion.  Used  3  years.  (Tost  $17,000.  Sell 
for  $6,250.  W.  P.  Hastings,  Milton,  Pa. 
Standard. 


WENT  IBM!  Selling  Justowriters  (4  | 
sets).  Verity iiers.  Excellent  condition.  i 
Price<l  right.  Send  for  list.  Photojour-  ' 
nal,  520  Warren  St..  Sandusky,  ()hio  ■ 
44870. 

I  THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
I  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles-  $92.95  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 

Write  for  literature 
!  L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 

111-113  W.  Market  Street 
Elkin.  N.C.  28621  (AC  919)  8.35-1513 

j  1\)R  SALE:  Three  (3)  Fiiden  LCC-S  | 
j  6  Channel  Ta|>e  Perforators.  Original 
cost  $7.5(Mi.(Hl  each.  Complete  units  i 
which  feature  iKiwer-<lriven,  light  touch  ! 
keyla>ards,  computerized  line-count  | 
me<‘hanism  and  pnsluce  a  finishol  ta|ie 
which  is  free  of  rulsiuts. 

These  machines  have  lieen  used  ap- 
proximately  2'j  .vears  and  have  l)een  ' 
serviced  under  a  factory  warranty  con¬ 
tract.  I. ike  new  real  bargain! 

Write  or  call  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Adams. 
Lexington  Herabl-Leader  Co.,  229-239 
W.  Short  St.,  Lexington.  Ky.  40507. 
Ph:  (.AC  (i((ii  251-fi66'6. 

FOR  SALE:  2  HEADLINERS:  1  mcxlel 
800:  1  mfslel  400.  Both  in  top  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  .separately  or  together. 
Citizen  Newspaiiers,  3932  W.  Main  St., 
McHenr.v,  Illinois  60050,  or  call  (A(T 
815)  385-7120.  j 


Engraving  Equipment 


1  FOR  SALE 

!  FAIRCHILD  CADET  6.)-line  Photo  En- 

,  graver  complete  . $1,600. 

I  12  X  12  HORIZO.NTAL  ('AMERA  with 

I  liKbts  . $  350. 

I  AUTO  focus  enlarprer . $  150. 

I  IWKO'  Cuntinuous  Dryer  . $  150. 

t  STU  SKLCKR  GRAPHICS 


736  McCallie  Avenue 
i'hattanmivra.  Tennessee  37403 
(615 >  266-7206 


PRICED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 


I  VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH 
ELECTRONIC  ENGRAVER 

{  Color  or  Black  &  White 

Provides  Rapid  Color  Separations 
Specialized  Skills  Not  Required 
j  QUALITY  —  EXCELLENT! 

Contact: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

SINCE  1910 

1720  Cheery  St  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64127 
A^ea  Code  816— 22I-S060 


FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  (Illus¬ 
trator),  McMlel  F-389-1,  65-8036,  65- 

line  screen.  Excellent  condition.  $1950 
or  you  take  over  our  lease  with  18 
month  remaininK  $97  monthly.  Avail¬ 
able  now!  Contact  J.  F.  Bertram,  The 
Geneva  (N.Y.)  Time.s, 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

NCR  395 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  NCR  395  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  system  including 
NCR  382  punched  card  reader  and 
IBM  026  printing  card  punch.  System 
is  less  than  3  years  old  Covered  under 
NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur¬ 
chase.  For  immediate  release.  Reply  to: 
Bruce  McCullough,  Macon  Telegraph 
Publ.  Co.,  P,0.  467,  Macon.  Ga.  31208. 


PAPER  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 


CLARK  ELECTRIC  LIFT 

With  Paper  Roll  Clamp 
Stack  Paper  Roll  t  Save  Space 

Safe — Easy  To  Use— Economical 

LEWIS  — SHEPARD 
ELECTRIC  SKID  TRUCK 

4000#  Capacity 
Move  Paper  Skids  or  Stereo  Plates 
Controls  In  Handle 

GUARANTEED 


CONTACT: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

SINCE  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64127 
Area  Code  816-221-9060 


i  NCR  COMPU-TRONIC 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE:  NCR 
compu-tronic  including  paper  tape  re- 
'  corder.  Present.v  programmed  for  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  invoicing,  can  be 
easily  reprogrammed  for  a  variety  of 
other  applications.  Perfect  electronic 
and  physical  condition.  Covered  under 
NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur- 
<hase.  The  system  is  less  than  4  years 
old,  we  will  sell  less  than  Vj  price.  i 
Reply  to:  Bruce  McCullough.  Macon  j 
Telegraph  Publ.  Co.,  P.O.  4167,  Macon. 
Ga.  31208.  I 

j  4  POCKET  RIGHT  HAND  McCAIN 
Inserter,  master  Isiok  caliper.  Christen- 
ser  Saddle  stitcher  with  4  Bostitch 
heads.  McCain  3-knife  Trimmer  with 
fanned  out  belt  delivery  All  necessary 
motors,  pumps  and  blowers — 220  volts 
I  60  cycles,  3  phase  AC.  Priced  for  quick 
j  sale.  Box  1331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

1.  One  Friden  Model  LCC-S  Perforator, 
6  level  tai>e.  excellent  condition,  used 
less  than  one  year.  115  V’olts,  with 
tniie  rewinder  and  desk  type  stand. 

2.  One  Photo  Typositor — Mo<lel  G.  59 
Film  Type  Fonts.  Dryer  Rack,  Fix 
tray.  1  sort  Film  Strip,  various 
screens.  In  good  condition.  110  Volt 
AC 

3.  One  Ilfoprint  Stabilizer  Print  Proc¬ 
essor  -14".  In  good  condition.  Used 
very  little.  110  Volt  AC 

4.  One  Omega  Type  Dll  Enlarger.  In 
working  condition.  5  film  holders,  4- 
way  easel  and  automatic  timer.  100 
Volt  AC 

5.  Intertyiie  Fotosetter— 8  lens  turret 

mixer  model  F-4.  4  Magazines, 

power  shift,  quader.  transformer, 
several  fonts  type.  Serial  #312.  In 
excellent  condition. 

Contact:  RECORD  STOCKMAN.  INC. 

3501  E.  46th  Ave. 

Denver,  Colorado  80216 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tai)es  at  our 
same  prices  -  lowest  in  USA.  All  color, 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3655 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

64  PAGE  OFFSET  PRESS 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 

Perfect  press  for  small  or  me<lium-siz( 
daily  with  large  page  capacity  require¬ 
ments.  Half  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
The  press  consists  of  4  double  wiclth 
semi-cylindrical  units.  Will  print  64 
pages  in  black,  collect,  or  48  pages  in 
black  with  sixit  color  on  16  pages  or  lii 
pages  in  4  color.  Straight  capacity  is  32 
pages.  Press  presently  geared  at  30,000 
papers  i>er  hour  tiraight  or  16.000 
p:i|>ers  i)er  hour  collect.  Full  utilization 
of  the  press  will  require  some  engineer¬ 
ing  or  a  competent  pressman  mechanic. 
Can  lie  seen  running.  23, cutoff.  South- 
town  Economist,  728  W.  65th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.  60621.  Ph.:  487-1400,  Ext.  18. 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup  -heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Avaiable 
in  one  year  at  considerable  saving, 
Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-45M 


16  PAGE  1949  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741 
and  stereo  equipment.  God  care,  mini¬ 
mum  use  running  8.000  daily.  Plain 
Dealer,  Wabash,  Indiana  46992. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  3  Unit 
Hantscho;  with  double  ending; 
folrler;  3  roll  stand:  miscellaneous 
equipment.  Can  be  seen  operating.  In¬ 
terstate  Press.  75  Van  Dkye  .\ve., 
Hartford.  Conn.  06114.  Tel.  (20  3  )  249- 
7625. 


HURLETRON  INSETROL 

1  Complete  Unit — AC  equipped — pra^ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0  7  7-4590 


If  anted  To  Buy 

ONE  3-ROLL  PRESS  REEL  to  handle 
40-inch  diameter  paper  Box  1416,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  Vi  .ANTE!) 

Administrative 

PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY  seeks  per¬ 
son  who  can  sell  and  write  to  head  up 
2-peison  staff.  Nice  city  of  10,000.  No 
printing.  Salary  oi>en.  Write  C.  H. 
Grose.  49  Front  St.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 
12020. 


CAN  YOU  RUN  AN  ADVERTISING 
DEPART.MENT  SUCCESSFULLY? 
If  you're  really  good — have  experience 
in  developing  local  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  sales,  can  manage  a  staff  capably, 
coach  in  sales  techniques  and  fruitful 
use  of  space,  plan  and  push  some 
8|>ecials,  take  your  place  with  other 
professional  <le|)artment  heads,  all  well 
paid — we’d  Iw  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
We’ll  give  references,  too.  Daily  reach¬ 
ing  for  20,000  within  lOO-miles  of  New 
York.  Box  1570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


UP  UP  AND  AWEIGHI 
We’re  looking  for  a  shirt-sleeved  circu¬ 
lation  manager  who  can  set  our  salM 
for  top  performance.  If  you  feel  quali¬ 
fied  to  captain  our  established  depart¬ 
ment  and  steer  It  towards  more  isnd 
more  circulation  sales,  write  giving 
full  details  to:  R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 

BE  A  WINNER — East  coast  daily  seeks 
top-fllKht  Tnan  who  wants  to  make  a 
name  for  himself.  He  will  also  earn  a 
lot  of  money.  Our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  currently  has  500  carriers  and  is 
well  organized.  It  needs  a  promotion- 
orientat^  leader.  We  pay  top  salaries, 
big  bonuses  and  moving  expenses.  The 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  the  right  man. 
Write  full  details  first  letter.  Box  1545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EASTERN  MORNING  DAILY  has  an 
opening  for  a  Home  Delivery  Supervi¬ 
sor.  He  must  be  of  the  calibre  that  can 
be  developed  to  the  point  where  he  can 
take  complete  charge  later  on.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  an  ambitious,  ad¬ 
roit  man  who  is  interested  in  career 
advancement.  Give  complete  details  and 
record  of  experience,  starting  salary 
reQuirerl.  Box  1544.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCl’LATION  MAN 
capable  of  filling  our  No.  2  spot  in  a 
Southeastern  30.000  daily.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement ;  good  salary 
I)lu8  benefits.  References  and  resume 
first  letter.  Box  1.'02,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCm.ATION  .MANAGER  PM  daily 
in  Southern  California.  Must  be  fully 
experienced  in  circulation  details,  strong 
promotion  in  highly  comi>etitive  area. 
Send  complete  resume  with  references 
and  salary  history.  Position  available 
now  I  Box  1568,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Adrertisinfs 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  —  Should 
be  experience<l  in  all  phases  of  classi¬ 
fied  o|)eration — hiring,  training  and 
planning  daily  work  sche<lule.  Must 
l>e  people-minded,  able  to  work  under 
pressure  and  understand  the  need  for 
overtime  when  necess.ary  to  get  the 
job  done.  Although  we  h.ave  a  lilieral 
bonus  and  profit-sharing  plan,  we  would 
like  to  have  an  exi>ression  from  you  as 
to  your  |)resent  income  range  and  the 
starting  salary  desired.  We  are  an  East 
Coast  Classifiwl  .Agency,  well  estab- 
lisheil  with  an  exceptional  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
1566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Adrerlisinff 

WESTERN  PA.  DAILY  &  WEIEKLY 
needs  fully  experienced  ad  manager  to 
organize  department  and  sell,  sell,  sell. 
We  have  l)een  offset  for  five  years  and 
want  to  grow  as  fast  as  our  expansion 
of  personnel  will  permit.  Qualified  man 
must  know  layout,  have  nodding  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  offset  and  job  work. 
Good  future  and  fringe  benefits.  H.  W. 
Grimes,  Box  90.  Vandergrift,  Pa.  15690. 
f412f  56T-.'.f.5R. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S  JOB 
o|)en  this  fall  in  the  finest  place  to  live 
in  California.  Good  pay,  l>enefits;  no 
sales  comt)etition.  Box  1470,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  GROWTH  opjtortunity 
for  aggressive  salesman  with  manage¬ 
ment  potential  and  desire,  on  Carolina’s 
newest  daily; — 12,000  circulation.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  to  The  Courier-Tribune, 
Asheboro,  N.C.  27203. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  25,000  progressive  Ohio  daily.  Must 
be  self-starter,  strong  on  copy,  layout 
and  sales.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan 
and  retirement.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Send  resume  including  experi¬ 
ence  and  sample  of  layouts  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Browning,  The  Advocate,  25 
W.  Main  St.;  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 


IHsplay  Adrertising 

YOUNG  MAN  with  enthusiasm  and 
minimum  1-year  experience  needed  as 
advertising  salesman-manager  for  small 
daily.  $10,000  including  commissions  to 
start.  Bright  future.  Top  fringes,  all 
company-paid.  Send  complete  resum4 
to  Box  1493,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  DISPLAY  AD  MAN  not 
afraid  to  consistently  and  creatively 
cover  his  call  list.  Great  opportunity  to 
advance.  Modern  offset,  12,000  circ., 
fast-growing  daily  on  Texas  Golden 
Gulf  Coast.  We  offer  salary,  commis- 
I  sion,  hospitalization,  vacations,  trust 
I  fund  plus  a  chance  to  move  ahead. 
Must  have  references,  be  current  in 
<lebts,  know  layout  and  sales.  Send  re,- 
sume  to  Noble  Welch,  Brazosport 
Facts,  Freeport,  Texas  77541. 


j  ADVERTISING 

I  OPPORTUNITY  I 

!  t 

i  Retail  Advertising  Division  of  The  i 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Immediate  opening  available  in  the  j 
retail  newspaper  advertising  di¬ 
vision  for  a  young,  ambitious  ad¬ 
vertising  man  with  3  to  4  years’ 
solid  experience  in  retail  newspaper 
advertising.  Interesting  avork,  con¬ 
genial  staff  arul  opportunity  for  I 

I  lu'omotion. 

Literal  company  benefits  including  ^ 
company-paid  hospitalization,  pen¬ 
sion  and  life  insurance  plans. 

I  I 

Reply  now,  giving  complete  details  j 
i  of  education,  employment  back-  i 
!  ground  and  salary  requirement.  i 

Send  resiitne  to:  ‘ 

E.  R.  Lomax,  Dept.  814 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
;  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

j  1144  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44316 
I  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


DISPLAY  SALFJSMAN 
Mislern.  prize-winning,  expanding  mid¬ 
west  daily— memlier  of  growing  news¬ 
paper  group,  can  generously  reward  an 
aggressive,  creative,  display  advertising 
salesman  with  excellent  starting  pay, 
merit  raises,  chance  to  get  ahead — 
many  other  advantages.  Friendly,  pros- 
lierous  city  of  20,0(10.  Congenial  staff, 
liest  working  conditions.  Write  fully  to 
Box  lo7~i.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  MANAGE 
A  RETAIL  ST  A  FT? 

The  challenge  is  here,  and  the  money, 
too.  for  a  man  who  knows  g(XHl  copy — 
I  how  to  sell  it — and  can  leatl  effectively. 

I  Lower  New  England  daily  under  20M. 
i  Please  write  your  experience  and  suc- 
[  cesses.  Box  154S,  Eslitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDING  METRO  WKLY  GROUP 
'  has  key  oi>ening  on  successful  7-mnn 
1  team  for  aggressive  salesman  with  man¬ 
agement  )K>tentinI.  Salary  plus  com- 
1  mission  means  potential  earnings  top 
j  $12,000.  Aren  offers  hunting,  fishing. 
:  skiing,  sunshine,  two  universities.  Send 
letter  and  complete  resume  to  Publisher. 

'  New8|>a|>er  Ptg.  Corp.,  P.O,  Box  526, 
I  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  87103. 


i  LARGE  WEEKLY  newspaper  publisher, 
j  Chart  Area  8.  will  add  two  profes- 
I  sional  retail  display  salesmen.  Position 
i  requires  demonstrated  initiative  and 
I  sales  ability:  no  order  takers.  If  you 
know  your  business,  write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background,  references  and  salary 
!  exi>ected.  Box  l.'>60,  £<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  OPPORTUNITY  for  '  “SOCK  IT  TO  ME’’— AD  MAN! 
young  man  with  display  or  classified  j  Progressive  5-day  daily  has  attractive 
display  experience.  Lgiyout,  copywriting,  j  offer  for  classified-display  ad  man.  Take 
account  servicing.  Salary  commensurate  charge  of  outside  classified  sales,  super- 
with  qualifications ;  lucrative  bonus  af-  vise  office  staff.  Tell  us  about  yourself, 
ter  proven.  Top  Oregon  daily  in  grow-  ■  Ray  Townsend,  Killeen  Daily  Herald, 
ing  community  on  scenic  south  coast.  I  P.O.  Box  1300,  Killeen.  Texas  76.541,  or 
The  World,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  97420.  :  call  817-634-2125. 
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Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESM.AN  for  national  magazine. 
Auto  or  drag-8|>eed  parts  background 
preferred.  Pay  base<i  on  experience. 
Write  I)IP  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  2055, 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92804. 

SEEKING  AN  OPPORTUNITY? 
L<H>k  no  further!  We  offer  a  bright  . 
college-trninc<l  young  man,  preferably  | 
married  and  without  iiersonal  problems  ! 
or  habits,  to  l(ecome  advertising  director  , 
of  an  outstanding  6-day  daily  news-  ; 
pai)er  in  Zone  5.  We  have  worke<l  out  | 
a  very  liberal  Ixinus  program  plus  an 
excellent  salary  with  a  lot  of  fringe 
l)enefit8  in  order  to  find  just  the  right 
man  who  will  grow  with  us  and  even¬ 
tually  become  part  of  top  management. 
The  man  we  are  seeking  must  be  well  ^ 
versed  in  merchandising  of  department 
stores,  specialty  shops,  etc.;  also  he 
must  t)e  fully  aware  of  how  to  create 
and  sell  feature  editions:  he  will  head 
a  staff  of  approximately  20  people:  the 
hours  will  l)e  long  liecause  the  man  we 
are  seeking  must  si>end  a  gre,-it  deal  of 
his  time  in  the  field  with  his  sales¬ 
men,  and  late  evening  hours  in  the 
office  attending  to  details  in  relation  ' 
to  a  fast-growing  newspa|)er  linage 
that  will  exceed  12  million  lines  this 
year.  Preference  will  l>e  given  to  people 
in  Zones  1,  2,  3.  5  and  6.  Write  Box 
1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN 
Dynamic,  young  .  .  .  one  who  loves 
to  sell.  Salary  and  commission  plus 
lil>eral  fringes  ami  company-paid  |)en- 
sion  plan.  Send  samples,  complete 
resume  to  Edwin  Schofield.  .Advertising 
Mgr.,  Evening  News.  Bridgeton.  N.J. 
08302. 


editorial 


Have  you  got  what 
it  takes  to  be  the 
MANAGING  EDITOR?  | 

The  opportunity  for  the  editor  with  , 
a  mission  is  available  to  the  man  with 
imagination,  energy  and  management 
ability  I  We  are  looking  for  a  young  but 
experienced  news  executive  to  lead  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  14- 
man  staff  in  the  development  of  its 
talents. 

We  believe  the  future  of  print  jour¬ 
nalism  is  in  the  growth  of  strong,  well- 
written  urban-suburban  newspaper 
groups.  Our  organization  has  pioneereil 
this  trend  in  the  Midwest  and  is  a 
well-established,  respected  news  medi¬ 
um.  We  offer  full  editorial  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  salary  to  match.  Replies 
held  in  confidence.  Box  1460,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRI’TER-REPORTER 
wanted  by  large  weekly  in  attractive 
Central  Pa.  city.  Exeellent  (vpprtunity 
with  unique  publication  enjoying  tre¬ 
mendous  reader  acceptance.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  complete  resumi, 
references,  salary  requirementa  to  Box 
1478,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Tigerland  college  town  seeks  next 
sports  editor  for  The  Dally  Star,  Ham¬ 
mond,  La.  Contact  EMitor. 


IVY  LEAGUE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  newswriter  for  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information.  Must  be  able  to  re¬ 
search  and  write  news  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  variety  of  education  sub¬ 
jects.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write,  no  resumes  please,  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  educational 
background  with  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1438,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  experienced  reporter, 
for  long-established  p.m.'s  daily  in 
Rocky  Mountains  college  city  of  40,000. 
Box  1477,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  PM 
Three  reportorial  positions  are  coming 
open  on  a  big  Zone  2  afternoon  i>aper. 
We’d  like  to  hear  from  some  high- 
potential  young  people,  and  also  from 
some  seasoned  pros.  We  look  for  qual¬ 
ity — and  pay  for  It.  Box  1495,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Editorial 

Join  The 
OFFSET  UPSET 

Sandusky  Register  sports  department 
Soon  to  be  the  largest  offset  daily  in 
Ohio  needs  an  aggressive  sports  writer 
who  l>elieves  cliche  writing  is  just 
that.  Strong  in-depth  (not  just  detail) 
reporting.  Contact  Sijorts  ^itor. 


UNUSUAL  NEWSPAPER  needs  un¬ 
usual  writer.  Primarily  features  that 
will  appear  in  all  departments — sports, 
women’s,  news  and  magazine.  If  you 
hate  routine,  this  may  be  the  job  for 
you.  Midwest,  100,000  circulation.  Write 
Box  1491;  Ekiitor  4  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  for  new  job,  and  com¬ 
bination  reporter-photographer;  both 
needed  on  expanding  offset  daily  in 
heart  of  summer  and  winter  resort  of 
eastern  Pa.  Contact  Jim  Riley,  Pocono 
Record.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360.  Ph: 
(AC  717)  421-3000. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  4  COPYREADER 
wanted  by  South  Florida  daily ;  south¬ 
ern-oriented,  with  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  mandatory;  male  or 
female.  Box  1480,  Editor  4  Puhlisher. 


WANTED:  TWO  YOUNG  MEN— one 
a  photographer  who  can  use  a  35mm 
camera;  the  other  to  become  wire  edi¬ 
tor.  Offset.  Write — do  not  call — Re¬ 
view-Times,  113  E.  Center  St.,  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio  44830. 


SPORTS  WRITEIR  to  join  4-man  staff. 
Ebcperienced.  Major  sports  assignments. 
Zone  5.  Box  1482  Ekiitor  4  Publisher. 


PM  DAILY  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  of¬ 
fers  attractive  future  to  energetic  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  able  to  handle  all 
phases  of  work.  We’re  looking  for  a 
future  city  editor.  Excellent  fringes, 
fine  community  with  good  schools. 
Write  full  particulars,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1474,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  Two  top  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters  for  the  News-Herald, 
the  #1  preference  daily  in  Lake 
County,  Ohio’s  fastest-growing  area. 
Top  fringe  benefits:  salary  review  pe¬ 
riodically;  new,  modern  plant  being 
built  as  circulation  will  triple  with 
community’s  growth  in  a  few  years. 
Call  or  send  resumes  to  City  Editor  Ed. 
Bell,  at  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094.  (Ac 
216)  942-2100,  Ebetension  12. 


LOOKING  FOR  EASY  LIVING,  big 
money?  Don’t  read  any  further.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  in  the  world  of  fun 
and  games?  We  want  a  young  man  with 
drive,  imagination.  Must  type  40  WPM. 
Objective:  Sports  Writer.  Tremendous 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Contact:  Eki 
Golden,  Executive  Sports  Ekiitor,  The 
Trentonian.  Trenton.  N.J.  086C2.  Area 
resident  preferred. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  award-winning  offset 
New  England  daily,  metropolitan  area. 
Send  resumd  to  Box  1268,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTED  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  Ektstern  Pa.  p.m.  daily 
and  Sunday:  40-hour  week;  modem 
office.  Top  pay,  fringe  benefits;  friendly 
community — congenial  staff.  Box  1508. 
Ekiitor  4  Publisher. 


OUR  WOMEN’S  PAGES  cover  every¬ 
thing  from  fashion  to  birth  control, 
with  bright  writing,  good  photc^aphy 
and  the  kind  of  (lepth  reporting  liiat 
wins  readers  as  well  as  prizes.  We  need 
a  young  woman  to  join  the  team,  with 
J-training  or  some  experience,  on  the 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  paper  in 
Tennessee’s  60-year-old  "Model  City". 
Contact  Women’s  Editor,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  Times-News. 


SWIN(3MAN.  OR  REPORTER  with 
some  experience,  wanted  for  West 
Texas  afternoon  paper.  Contact  Man¬ 
aging  Ekiitor,  The  Odessa  American, 
Odessa,  Texas  79760. 
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HKI.I*  ANTE!) 
Kditorial 

Imaginative  Editor 
Young  Reporter 

Editor  to  work  from  rim,  con¬ 
centrating  on  Sunday  edition 
and  special  raises;  advancement 
within  1-year  based  on  |>erform- 
nnce,  e<lucated  insijjht.  imagri- 
nation;  modern  layout  and 
initiative  emphasize<l. 

Reporter  should  have  some  ex- 
l>erience.  the  eye  and  e<lucation 
to  understand  where  an<l  when 
to  probe  for  deei>er  meaning  of 
gjovernmental  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Edited  by  fe»rmer  Neiman  fel¬ 
low.  this  Zone  4  daily  is  build- 
in>r  to  achieve  national  standard 
of  excellence.  Modern  plant, 
locally-ow’ned,  near  larjre  cities. 
Send  resume,  current  salary  to 
Box  1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR— Must  be  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  industrial  journalism,  for 
editintr  of  company  new8pai>er.  Excel¬ 
lent  frin^re  benefits  including:  profit- 
sharinf?.  Please  send  complete  resume 
including  current  salary  to  Box  1514, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume,  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  fH>eninps. 
Full  ranne  of  e<litorial.  advertisinpr, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  Enjrlan<l  Daily  Newspa|*er  Assn. 
340  Main  Si..  Rm.  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 

SPORTS  WRITER  nee<le«l  in  tiper 
town  (Massillon.  Ohi<il.  the  hiirh 
school-football  capital  of  (he  world. 
For  details  write  to:  The  Editor,  The 
Evening  lndei»endent.  Massillon,  Ohio 
44646. 

CLASSIFIED 

Adverthing  Rato 

••SITUATIONS  WANTED'^ 
(Payable  with  order  I 

4-wMks  .  Sl  OO  Hf  Ifn*.  per  iisut 

3-wMks  $1.10  ptf  liet,  per  lisM 

2-«mkt  $1.20  per  Ihie.  per  issue 

l-week  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  lire  averape  wards  per  line 
3  lines  minieiuBi 
(Ne  abbreriatiens) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air.mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPUkY— CUkSSIFlEO 
Tbe  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  ether  decorations,  ehanpes  your  classi- 
ied  ad  to  display.  The  sate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  apate  line  $44.10 
per  »lumn  inch  minimum  space. 

••ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS^* 

4-wceks  . $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wceks  .  $L60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week . $l.n  per  line. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuasday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  far  l-yaar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Av#..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaaa  2-70S0 


HKLP  WANTED 
Editorial 

I  1 

NEWS  DESK 

Midwost  Metropolitan  P.M, 

Top'iikilled  copyreader  for  rim,  or 
fcood  copyreader  with  all-around 
production  knowledge.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance* 

Please  submit  resume  to: 

Box  1 525 
Editor  &  Publisher 


GOOD,  SOLID  NEWS  IVRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP  for  a  writer 
with  two  to  five  years  newspaper  ex- 
I)erience  (small-town  background  would 
be  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill  a  news 
writing  spot  with  a  large  O'hio  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requiring 
ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  people 
at  their  own  level,  and  accurate  writing. 
Knowle<lge  of  photography,  advertising,  , 
railio  and  television  would  be  helpful. 
Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighboring  state 
preferre<l.  Company  is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Send  facts  about  your¬ 
self.  including  educational  background 
and  experience,  present  salary  and  ’ 
references,  to  Box  1255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  small-town  weeklies,  job 
shop:  in  charge  of  all  phases  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  retired  newspaperman 
or  aggressive,  young  h^inner.  Write 
Box  l.'i41,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS-WIRE  EDITOR,  better  than 
usual  fringe  benefits.  Write  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily  , 
News.  I 

NEWSROOM  Wilh  Chance  To  Grow!  : 

Our  top  grade  metropolitan  MES  news-  | 
paper  has  openings  on  its  present  ex-  , 
cel  lent  news  staff  for  copyreaders  and 
reporters.  We  acti.’ely  serve  and  par-  , 
ticipate  in  one  of  the  nation's  fastest-  i 
growing  metro  areas.  Prove  yourself 
and  there  will  he  plenty  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  This  is  a  great 
place  to  live  and  raise  a  family  plus 
the  fact  that  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
are  excellent.  Write  giving  personal 
details  to  Personnel  Director.  Dispatch  ; 
and  Pioneer  Press.  55  East  4th  St., 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota  55101.  ^ 

REPORTER  for  progressive  daily,  25- 
miles  north  of  St.  Louis.  Aggressive 
newspai>er.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Start  in  bureau  20-miles  of  Alton.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability.  Write 
or  ’phone  E.  L.  Bailey,  Alton  Evening 
Telegraph,  Alton.  Illinois  62002.  Ph : 
(6IR)  46.5-6641. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER-REPORTER 
ALSO  REIWRITEMAN  ;  COPYREADER 
The  Baltimore  News  American  has 
openings  for  an  experienced  writer- 
reporter,  a  top-notch  rewrite  man.  and 
a  copyreader.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  exiterience.  All  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment. 

Write:  Executive  Editor 
BAL'nMORE  NEWS  AMERICAN 
Lombard  &  South  Streets 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203  I 

WRITER-EDITOR,  with  abilities  in  ! 
publications,  for  state-supported  univer-  . 
sity  PR  office  in  Area  5.  Bachelors  de-  I 
gree  plus  some  experience  require*!.  , 
Box  1532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  V)  A\TE1) 
Editorial 


AEWS  FEATURE 
WRtTER 

Ideal  sprit  on  a  larpe 
New  York  (aty  business- 
newspaper  for  a  man 
whose  eareer  must 
move  at  a  faster  pace, 
^'e  eount  molivalion/ 
promise  as  more  inipor- 
lunt  than  years  of  ex- 
perienee.  Henee  liere 
you  are  as  mobile  as 
your  aeliievements. 

If  you  have  bad  any 
experienee  in  news¬ 
paper  or  allied  reporl- 
iuK/wrilinc  give  us  a 
elianee  to  review  the 
possibilities  wilh  our 
organization.  Our  slalT 
knows  of  this  opening 
and  all  replies  will  be 
held  in  sirielesi  eonli- 
denee. 

Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  I5H8, 

Kditnr  &  Publi>.hrr 


PART-TIME  REPORTER  for  club 
magazine  in  downtown  Chicago.  Good 
pay,  hours  flexible,  professional 
standards.  You  must  have  had  some 
experience.  Ideal  for  working  mother, 
or  graduate  student  with  right  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Box  1530,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

STATE  EDITOR  to  organize  aggressive 
coverage  of  four  counties  for  a  wide¬ 
awake  30,000  daily  in  the  mountainous 
Southeast,  where  pntgress  and  skull¬ 
duggery  compete  for  headlines.  Must 
have  reporting  and  editing  experience. 
Bi.x  1528,  Editor  &  Publishe". 


MAN.\GING  EDITOR  for  progressive, 
expanding  newspaper  organization  with 
new  4-unit  offset  press,  located  in 
county-seat,  college  community  in  re¬ 
sort  area  with  over  100  spring-fed 
lakes.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Don  Bucknam.  General  Mgr.. 
Steul>en  Pig.  Co..  Angola,  Iniliana 
467(13. 


HEIJ*  WANTED _ 

Editorial 

Business  Paper 
Correspondent 

National  buxinevs  paper  ha.s  sev¬ 
eral  openings  for  regional  corre¬ 
spondent  who  can  generate  feature 
pieces  derived  from  business  heal. 
Ideal  supplement  for  business 
page  editor.  Fixed  arrangement 
could  be  negotiated  based  on  in¬ 
dication  of  kind  and  amount  of 
copy  flow. 

Sciht  ri'siiiiu'  mill 
iiihiry  reijiiiremeiits  /<  .■ 

Box  1595 

Editor  &  Publisher 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT  REPORTER 
-  N.Y.  State's  lively  capital  city  p.m. 
is  l<K>king  for  a  lively  young  woman 
ie|K(rter  whose  primary  resjionsihility 
would  lie  to  searching  out  and  write 
stories  on  what  young  people  and  young 
families  are  doing  and  thinking  about. 
The  society-social  news  chores  would 
lie  minimal.  This  is  not  a  dreary  fluff 
job.  but  a  challenging  hard  news  lieat. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Mrs.  Katherine 
Harrington.  Women's  Exlitor,  The 
KnickerixK'ker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave., 
Alliany,  N.  Y.  12'201. 

VIRIilNIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
two  openings:  (1)  top  reisirter:  (21 
deskman  :  iilfers  goorl  jiay.  pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  Box 
1574,  Eititor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  demanding  job  ns 
news  e<litor  of  Midwest  daily  of  25.060 
circulation.  Night  work  with  bright 
young  staff.  Gooil  benefits  and  pay.  Box 
1552.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NUMBER  TWO 

Woman  with  experi¬ 
ence,  imagination,  all- 
around  (jualifications  to 
be  assistant  women’s 
section  editor,  6-woman 
staff;  progressive 
Southern  California 
morning-evening  com¬ 
bination.  Full  details, 
samples  first  letter. 

Box  1555 

Editor  &  Pulilisher 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

has  opening  for  professional  copy  editor 
who  challenges  copy  readily,  writes 
sharp  headlines  and  has  a  flair  for 
'  colorful  page  layouts.  Write  John  Mc- 
^  Mulian,  Executive  Editor,  The  Miami 
Herald.  Miami.  Florida  33101,  with  de- 
I  tails  of  background. 


WOMAN  WITH  ABILITY  in  news 
writing  and  handling  for  varied  duties 
on  first-rate  diocesan  pai>er  with 
progressive  realistic  outlook:  $1.50  up 
depending  on  skills.  Write  Catholic  Star 
Herald,  101  N.  7th  St.,  Camden.  N.  J. 
08102. 

WANTED  :  POLICE  REPORTER,  some 
exiwrience:  J-School  grad  preferred,  for 
established  morning  daily  under  40.- 
000  circulation  on  Florida's  fast-growing 
West  Const.  Excellent  oi)portunity  for 
young  reporter  desiring  to  move  up. 
Good  salary,  employee  benefits.  Posi¬ 
tion  includes  some  feature,  general  and 
siiecial  assignments.  Box  1578,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  metropolitan  (lady  in 
1  west.  Must  have  ex|)erience  on  .50,000- 
100.000  circulation  (laily.  preferably  in 
I  conii>etitive  market.  G(M>d  salary,  work- 
;  ing  conditions  and  pi*ofit-sharing.  Send 
!  resume  to  B<»x  1.564,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESK  MAN 

‘  We're  ex|>anding  our  desk  o|>eration 
and  we  are  hsiking  for  a  versatile  liesk 
man  who  seeks  the  challenge  of  a  metn> 
news  r(K>m.  but  the  advantages  of 
smaller-city  living.  Albany  is  New  York 
I  State's  bustling,  newsy,  growing  capi- 
I  tal  city  with  a  newspai(er  to  match. 

I  $15.5.50  to  start  for  6-year  man  with 
identy  of  opixrrtunity  for  advancement. 

I  All  fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Rol)ert  K.  Illingworth,  Executive  News 
!  Alitor,  The  Knickerbocker  News.  24 
Sheridan  Ave..  Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 

NATIONAL  HOBBY  NEWSPAPER 
I  needs  live-wire  newspaperman,  or  wo¬ 
man,  to  fill  staff  vacancy  created  by 
series  of  internal  promotions.  Pleasant 
working  atmosphere,  congenial  co- 
workers,  small  city  living  near  metro- 
IHilitan  centers.  Excellent  schools  and 
housing.  Generous  company  lienefits. 
Send  for  employment  application  form 
in  own  handwriting  to  J.  O.  Amos. 
Daily  News  Building,  Sidney,  Ohio 
I  4.5365. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  who  under¬ 
stands  and  appreciates  the  value  of 
I  covering  high  school  games  as  well 
I  as  the  Cleveland  Browns  and  Cleveland 
'  Indians  for  an  alert  Ohio  paper  of  36.- 
I  000  circulation.  We're  looking  for  a 
mature,  jtersonable  and  hardworking 
I  B|x>rta  writer  who  understands  makeup 
I  and  layout  and  can  write  a  prov(x-ative 
I  column.  Send  details  to  Eklitor  Irving 
1  Leilmwitz,  The  Journal.  Lorain,  Ohio 
I  440.52. 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Offset  Printing  Consultant 


HELP! 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  t.y 
small.  Krowins:  daily  in  N.  Y. 
Southern  Tier. 

Editor-Publisher,  wearinir  too 
many  hats,  neeils  comi>etent 
newsman  capable  of  all-around 
fill-in  to  plus  traps  in  small 
staff,  and  proven  ability  to  direct 
department. 

Gointr  offset  this  fall.  Want  man 
who  works  well  with  people, 
leads  rather  than  pushes. 

Just  the  spot  for  capable  news¬ 
man  blocked  for  promotion  in 
present  job. 

Salary  open,  depending  on  quali¬ 
fications  and  performance. 

IVrite  full  particulars  to: 

BOX  1 550  ! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

COPY  EDITORS — Two  oiienintrs  anti-  i 
cipateil  on  the  copy  desk  at  The  San  I 
Juan  STAR.  Pulitzer  prize-winninK 
mornint;  daily.  40,000  circulation.  Five-  | 
day  week.  Guild  shop;  top  standards. 
Go<sl  chances  for  advancement.  Send  , 
resume  to  Ronald  Walker.  ManaRintr 
Editor.  San  Juan  STAR,  H.P.O.  Box 
4187,  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  00936. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  Ohio  daily. 
KoinK  offset  in  fall.  G<i<xl  schools  anil 
winninir  teams.  Community  hifrhly 
s|K)rts-minde<l.  Box  1.176,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR 

For  sharp,  on-the-RO  man,  here’s  ex¬ 
cellent  opimrtunity  with  Rrowinir 
Isiok  in  metalworkinir  field.  Writintt 
ability  and  creativity  of  paramount 
im|H)rtance.  Knowledtre  of  manufac- 
turinR  methods  and  materials  help¬ 
ful.  Send  details  and  samples  of 
work  to  Rill  Griffin.  Mialern  Metals. 

43.1  N.  MichiRan  Ave..  ChicaRo.  Ill 
6061 1. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  reiiorter  or  desk  man  for 
a  small  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  and 
ready  to  move  up?  M^ern,  prize-win- 
ninR.  Rood  payinR  eveninR  daily  in 
pleasant  community  of  50,000  is  seek- 
inR  a  wire  editor.  Offers  to|)  salary, 
many  Renerous  extras.  IncludinR  bonus, 
free  insurance,  merit  raises,  profit-shar-  I 
inR,  chance  for  advancement,  best  in  ' 
workinR  conditions.  Excellent  future  in  ; 
expandinR  newspai<er  Ri-oup.  Send 
resume,  references,  etc.,  to  Box  1.1.14.  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 
Join  the  News  Art  team  that  produces  ‘ 
two  of  America's  best  illustrated  news¬ 
papers  -the  award  winninR  St.  Peters-  , 
burR  Times  and  Evening  Indeiiendent. 
You  should  he  fully  qualified  to  do  | 
quality  illustrations,  finished  art,  paRe 
layouts  and  the  whole  gamut  of  e<li- 
torial  art.  You'll  earn  a  gocsl  salary, 
an  unbeatable  array  of  "extras.''  in¬ 
cluding  profit-sharing,  and  of  course, 
you'll  love  Florida's  Fabulous  Fun- 
coast.  Everybody  does  I  Write  giving 
full  details  of  ex|>erience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and.  if  possible,  send  sam¬ 
ples  you  can  spare  to:  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager.  Times.  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida  3.3731. 

DESK  MEN-COPY  EDITORS:  Two 
qualified  newsmen  (or  women)  for  fast- 
growing  Rocky  Mountain  morning 
daily.  We  insist  on  gotsl  news  juilg- 
ment  and  flair  for  modern  makeup.  ! 
Starting  salary  1150,  two  weeks'  vaca¬ 
tion  (3  after  five  years),  life  and  group 
medical  insurance,  sick  leave.  Experi- 
ence<l  only  nee<l  apply  with  resume  to 
Box  1562.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  s|M>rts-general  news 
reporter  sought  by  central  Wise,  daily. 
10.000  circ.,  going  offset  s(s>n  in  new 
plant.  We  offer  small-town  advantages 
in  a  university  city  environment.  Write 
George  Rogers,  City  Editor,  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Stevens  Point,  Wise.  544SI.  I 


I  EDITORIAL 
I  ASSISTANT 

I  Employee  Publications 

■  A  leading,  diversified  industrial  firm  in  Northern 
H  New  Jersey  has  created  a  new  position  on  its 
I  headquarters  staff,  reporting  to  the  busy  editor 

■  of  employee  house  organs. 

B  You  should  have  a  degree  in  Journalism  or  English, 

■  and  at  least  one  solid  year's  experience  in  writing 

B  ^nd  publication  layout,  including  research  and 
S  proof  reading.  Typing  is  required,  as  well  as  an 
^  ability  to  interview  people.  Starting  salary:  to 
^  $7000  a  year. 

Send  your  resume  in  confidence,  for  prompt 
and  confidential  reply,  to: 

®  BOX  1585,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADAPTABLE.  FORWARD-LOOKING, 
yuung-thinking  copy  editor  (no  kidding) 
for  a  giant  metropolitan  pai>er  with 
giant  gn>wth  potential  that  extends  to 
all  its  tslitors.  To  handle  8|>ecial  feature 
material  on  a  special  new  desk  that 
can  become  a  hub  of  interest  at  our 
pa|>er.  You  must  have  a  willingness  to 
explore  new  approaches  to  the  handling 
of  material.  Make  sure  your  resume 
deals  with  your  interests  as  well  as 
your  exi)erience  and  ambitions.  Box 
1.177.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT 
Unparallele<l  opimrtunity  on  Eastern 
capital  city  p.m.  for  young  reporter  or 
desk  man  with  at  least  two  years'  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  ambition  and  ability 
to  work  with  editor  of  lively,  pro¬ 
vocative  eilitorial  page.  Duties  include 
e<liting  columns  and  "Letters  to  the 
Eilitor"  and  laying  out  editorial  page, 
plus  eventually  writing  several  <di- 
torials  a  week.  If  your  talents  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  e<litorial  page  and 
you  have  the  drive  to  match,  this  is 
the  opportunity  you  have  been  looking 
for.  Send  ci>mplete  resume  to  Box 
1590,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

INDIANA  DAILY  seeks  women's  editor 
who'll  make  pages  sparkle  with  good 
local  copy.  Must  be  able  to  handle  all 
phases.  Good  plant  with  excellent  pay 
ami  working  conditions.  Write  Box 
1.172.  Ekiitor  St  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

and 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Excellent  business  op|M>rtunities  for  iim- 
bitious  young  journalists  with  estal>- 
lished,  fast-growing  publication  serving 
one  of  the  fastest-moving  busmesses 
in  the  world.  Ebcperience  in  advertising, 
marketing,  PR  helpful.  Challenging 
work ;  goo<l  salary,  perio<lic  raises  ami 
fringe  l)enefit8.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  156.1,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  /.one 
5. 


MORE  THAN  AN  EDITOR  OF  COPY 
Copy  eilitors  with  our  suburban  news¬ 
papers  do  more  than  just  edit  copy, 
although  they  must  do  that  well.  They 
must  also  have  an  eye  for  makeup  and 
photos  and  want  to  work  closely  with 
our  rei>orters.  editors  and  "hack  shop" 
l>ersnnnel.  They  are  ex|>ected  to  have 
ideas  on  how  to  improve  our  product-  - 
ami  be  ready  to  put  these  ideas  into 
practical  o|>eration.  If  you're  a  young 
journalist  who  thinks  such  a  job  would 
help  you  grow  professionally,  come 
grow  with  us.  Write:  Daniel  E.  Bau¬ 
mann,  Managing  Eklitor,  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illi- 
I  nois  60006. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Opimrt unity  to  cover  college  and  pro 
football  an<l  major  league  spring  train¬ 
ing  for  growing  E'lorida  daily.  Resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Personnel 
Dept.,  Gore  Newspa|«rs  Ck>.,  P.O.  Box 
131,  H.  Lauderdale,  ^a.  33302,  or  call 
(A(7  .301)  12,1-4271,  extension  384. 


Free  Lance 

i  NATIONAL  TRADE  MAGAZINE 
wants  stringers  in  St.  Louis.  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  Houston.  Must  be  able  to 
use  camera,  attend  monthly  chapter 
meetings  and  infrequent  conventions. 

'  do  telephone  interviewing  and  occa¬ 
sional  features.  Must  be  experienced 
newsman  (or  woman)  willing  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  industry.  Will 
require  five  to  10  hours  monthly,  de- 
liending  on  area  and  your  own  initia¬ 
tive.  Leisure  Publications,  3923  West 
I  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90005. 


Miscellaneous 

.  OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
I  All  tyiies.  Write  Pennsylvania  News- 
'  paiier  Publishers'  Association.  2717  N. 
‘  Front  St..  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 
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WE  WANT 

YOU 


for  our 


OFFSET 
PRINTING 
Consultant 

with  the  sales  com¬ 
pany  of  a  large  news¬ 
print  and  pulp  manu¬ 
facturer.  Experience 
in  offset  printing  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  quali¬ 
fications.  Liberal  and 
j  extensive  fringe  bene¬ 
fit  program. 

All  replies  handled  in 
confidence.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this 
ad. 

Send  detailed  resume 
along  with  geographi¬ 
cal  preference,  to: 


Box  1580 

I  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HEIJ»  WANTED 


Operalttrs— Machinists 


Ol’ERATOR-FLOORMAN  11.500  circ. 
daily.  37>/4  hours.  Elxcellent  working 
conditions.  Fine  community  for  family 
living.  Scale  $3.68 ;  many  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact  The  Advertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin. 

Ohio  44883. _ 

MACHINIST,  experienced  on  offset 
presses.  Take  charge  maintenance  of 
web  offset  presses,  or  will  train  man  | 
with  basic  press  machinist's  experience. 
High  pay  with  future.  N.Y.  Metropoli-  > 

tan  area.  (AC  212)  629-2909. _  i 

G-4-4  MIXER  OPERATOR,  for  union 
shop.  1168.40  week.  Excellent  working  | 
conditions  and  hoq>italization  plan. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1440,  EUitor 

& _ Publisher. _ _ _ 

MACHINIST  for  hot-metal  daily.  Help¬ 
ful  if  you  have  floor  and  operator's  ex¬ 
perience.  Five  machines,  all  ship-shape. 
0|ien  shop.  $.3.50  hour.  E&P's  Area  8. 
Box  1226.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  light  machine  maintenance  help¬ 
ful.  Special  job  for  special  disposition. 
Rea.sonable  work  loa<l.  Contact  Holye 
Phillips,  Collier  County  Daily  News, 
Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 

TELETYPESETTERS 
Immediate  oi>enings  for  TTS  operators 
who  desire  perm.anent  situations. 
$168.00  for  37 '.j  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion,  insurance  and  savings  program. 
Contact  Jack  B.  Hall,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers.  Rockford.  HI.  61105. 

NEEDED  :  MACHINIST  -  OPERATOR 
for  Intertype-e<ju  PPed  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary  $143.70  for  35  hours  plus  overtime. 
Raise  effective  September.  3  weeks  va¬ 
cation,  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 
5  paid  holidays.  ALSO  NEEDED:  floor- 
man  and  straight  matter  operator — 
$133.70  i)er  week.  Call  or  write:  Fore¬ 
man,  Texas  Student  Publications,  P.O. 
Box  D.  Austin,  Tex.  78712,  or  'phone 
days  (AC  512)  GR  1-5244;  nights  GR 
1-.5887. _ 

TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
^►Peration.  60-wonls-per-mintite  comi>e- 
tency.  ITU  scale  $175.00.  Top  fringe 
l>enefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
Newspaiier  Agency.  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 

MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM— 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitalization,  pension  plan,  paiil 
vacation.  Write  Box  913.  c-'o  'The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  8400  Route  13, 
I-evittown,  Pa.  19058. 

TTS  OPER.XTORS  for  newspaiier  re- 
centiy  converted  to  offset;  25.000  circu-  , 
lotion  in  community  of  50.000  locate<l 
in  heart  of  outstanding  hunting  and  j 
fishing  area.  Scale  $4.09  iter  hour,  35- 
h<mr  week.  Call  or  write:  Lloyd  G. 
•Schermer  or  Janies  E.  Borgess  (406)  ! 
542-0311.  The  Missoulian.  Missoula, 
Montan.a  59801. 

RETIRING  MACHINLST.  would  you  , 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement  j 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main-  j 
taining  our  Linos  and  IntertypM?  Age  j 
no  prolilein  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Experienced. 
Opitortunity  for  right  man.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
Permanent  Situation.  Night  Work.  Box 
1518,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  oiterator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay,  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 
Two  Harbors.  Minn.  55616. 


Photofiraphy 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Numlter  Two  man  for  4-man  staff. 
40M  p.m.  and  Sunday.  Nikons  fur¬ 
nished,  adilition  to  photo  halt  facilities 
planned,  color  work  near  future,  many 
full  page  pic  features.  Editors  lielieve 
in  using  8-column  pica  8-(olumna.  Col¬ 
lege  city — "fun  center  of  Ohio.”  Send 
inquiries  to  Terry  Wolf.  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher,  News  Journal.  Mansfiebl,  Ohio 
44901. 


HKI,P  V^  ANTED 


Photography 


HELP  IX  ANTED 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 


PHOTO-JOURNALIST  for  24,000  a.m.  WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN  PRIN'TER-COMPOSITOR.  Exiierienc^ 
mountain  daily.  Time  for  imagination,  for  commercial-newspaper  shop.  Need  for  113-year-oId  progressive  weekly  in 
writing.  Box  1492  E^ditor  &  Publisher,  i  thoroughly  competent  organizer  knowl-  Southeastern  Indiana,  22-mile8  from 

edgeable  in  all  processes.  Immediate  ,  downtown  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Offset  and 

- -  opening.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1280,  I  letterpress.  New  building  and  equip- 

Prcssman—^Stcrcotypcrs  '  Ealitor  &  Publisher.  ment.  The  Register,  126  W.  High  St. 

_ _ _ _ _ _  ! _ _ _  _  Lawrenceburg.  Ind.  47025. 


PRESSM.VN — tlpiKirtunity  to  advance 
in  expanding  combination  plant  with  I  . 
modern  letterpress  e<iuipm<>nt.  Just  in-  i  i 
stalleil  new  4-unit  Goss  Suburban  Com¬ 
munity  Web  offset  press.  Good  chance 
for  letterpressman  to  learn  and  grow  , 
with  Web  offset.  Write:  Steulien  Ptg. 
Co.,  Angola,  Indiana  46703.  i 

WEB  OFFSET  PRUSS.MAN,  capable.  !  . 
exiieriencetl.  for  top-notch  reproduction.  I  . 
Zone  1.  Eixcellent  wages.  Box  1582,  I 
Ealitor  &  Publisher.  | 

WEB  PREiSSMAN,  exiieiienced  on  web  I 
oil  set  newspaiier  presses.  Steady  isisi-  ' 
tion — high  pay.  N.Y.  metroiwlitan  area. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2731. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  24-page 
Tubular  with  excellent  stereo  and  drive. 
Fullest  benefits.  Union  shop.  $200.  New 
England  shoreside  town.  Excellent  op-  i 
portunity  to  grow  for  a  man  capable  ! 
of  leadership  and  interested  in  quality 
work.  State  full  experience.  Box  1248,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

PRE.SSMAN.  COMBINATION  .MAN.  . 
experienced  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale: 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization,  . 
sickness,  medical,  major  metlical-  full  j 
lienefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shape.  Seashore  community:  excellent 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272,  Blitor 
&  Publisher.  Area  1.  | 

PREISSMAN,  5-day  offset  daily.  New  i 
Cottrell  V15-A  4-unit  press.  Printing 
five  weeklies.  Exi>erlence  in  camera 
room,  stripping  helpful.  Good  scale, 
fringes.  City  of  8,000.  Send  full  re-  i 
sume,  references.  Need  immeiliately.  | 
Morning  Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  i 
58.301. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— E?xperience<l  , 
pressman  to  lie  working  foreman:  non-  . 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town.  | 
.Several  presses,  including  large  cylin-  I 
<lers  :  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioneil  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Iowa  50554. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB  OE'FSET  press-  ' 
man;  knowledge  of  Urbanite  presses.  ' 
Top  $  —  exceptional  lienefits.  Call  Phil  I 
Aldin  (516)  59.3-6005  or  (212)  AX  7-  I 
1044.  I 

LETTERPRESSMAN  ! 

!  Permanent  position  for  exiierienced 
;  man.  Gootl  scale,  fringe  lienefits.  Small  i 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher, 

I  Th(*  Adv»*rtis»*r-Tribune.  Tiffin,  Ohio 
'  44883. 

PRE.S.*MAN,  Web  Offset,  new  Color 
I  King,  Chicago  suburb :  darkroom  knowl- 
i  etlge  helpful.  National  Tabloid  Printers. 

1  3550  N.  Iximbard  St.,  E'ranklin  Park,  1 
I  III.,  60131. 

PRESSMAN-.STERFvOTYPER  for  morn-  ' 

I  ing  combination  oiieration  in  Zone  2.  [ 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher. 


PHOTO-CXJMPOSITION  BOSS 
Large  suburban  weekly  operation  plans 
to  open  cold  shop.  Presently  everything 
is  jobbed  out.  Need  top  man  to  take 
control.  Top  pay.  Eastern  Missouri 
location.  Submit  resume  listing  past 
performances,  qualifications  and  date 
of  availability.  Box  1444,  Exlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com¬ 
posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  cold-tyiie  processes:  7-day  evening 
and  Sunday  operation  in  Miilwest.  Good 
salary  with  best  of  fringe  benefits, 
including  substantial  pension.  Submit 
resume  listing  past  performances, 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

COMPOSING  ROOM  E'OREMAN— Re¬ 
tirement  creates  oiiening  Nov.  1.  20.000 
evening  daily,  letterpress.  Chart  Area  5. 
Good  salary,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  all  fringe  benefits,  best  hospital- 
meilical  plan,  life  insurance,  retirement 
plan.  Non-union.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  'ROUND  PRINTER  wanted  for 
Southern  Illinoisan,  in  Carbondale,  Il¬ 
linois.  Permanent  i>osition.  Prefer  lier- 
son  with  TTS  experience.  One-year-old 
plant  in  university  city  of  20,000  ;  ideal 
area  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting. 
Scale  now  $3.52  per  hour.  For  more 
information  call  Personnel  Director  col¬ 
lect  (AC  217)  422-8531. 


EXPERIENCED  FLOORMAN  for  5- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  best  small 
city  in  the  Rockies.  Good  pay,  all  the 
fringes.  Progressive,  growing  commu¬ 
nity  of  10.000.  Community  college. 
Brightest  future.  Oiierating  ability  wel¬ 
come  but  not  essential.  Congenial  shop. 
Gre.at  place  to  live,  raise  family,  work 
and  play,  fish.  hunt.  Publisher.  Riverton 
Ranger.  Riverton.  Wyo.,  82.501. 

COMBINATION  floor  man.  TTS  moni- 
tor  for  small  daily.  GiksI  pay,  better- 
than-average :  fringe  benefits.  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 


j  Production 

I  PRODUCTION  MAN.  offset  exparienee, 
I  capable  of  taking  on  greater  reeponsi- 
bility;  top-rated  business  daily  news- 
I  paper.  Must  have  practical  knowledge 
of  all  production  phases.  Bound  Brook 
vicinity.  New  Jersey,  Salary  open.  All 
I  benefits.  Box  1488  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
'  Wisconsin  daily.  23,00(1  circulation, 
.seeks  experience*!  man  to  direct  com- 
j  posing  and  pressriMim  o|»erations,  plan 
transition  to  new  presses,  and  auist 
I  in  lalKir  negotiations.  Top  wages,  fringe 
1  )>enefits.  Fine,  growing  community  of 
i  35,000.  ideal  for  family.  Send  full 
;  resume  to:  L.  A.  Lange  Jr.,  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  ReiH>rter.  E'oml  du  Lac,  Wis- 
I  cousin  54935. 


Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 


Major  Chicago-suburban  com¬ 
pany  needs  man  24  to  30  with 
wide  newspaper  experience  for 
public  relations  staff. 

Wide  variety  of  responsibilities 
including  editing  of  company 
publication,  other  editorial 
jfunctions  and  press  contact; 
some  travel.  Must  be  ready  to 
charge  with  young,  aggressive 
4-man  staff  in  interesting,  com¬ 
petitive  business.  J-degree 
preferred,  but  ability  to  write 
quality  material  most  import¬ 
ant.  Opportunity  to  grow  with 
progressive  company,  ^  I  in 
its  field. 

Send  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements,  to 
Box  1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  COLLEGE  of  11,000  has  opening  on 
;  PR  staff  for  siiorts  publicity  man.  De- 
'  gree  pieferreil:  salary  to  match  experi¬ 
ence.  Write:  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Central  Missouri  State  College, 
j  Warrensburg,  Mo,  64993. 

EDITOR  WRITER 

to  .assume  responsibility  for  monthly 
tabloid  (internal),  designeil  to  com¬ 
municate,  not  entertain;  will  also  as¬ 
sist  in  broad  range  of  other  PR 
activities. 

Applicant  should  have  1-3  years'  ex- 
Iierience  including  exposure  to  writing, 
m.ake-up,  research  and  graphic  arts;  be 
a  self-starter ;  accept  resitonsibility  and 
be  able  to  work  under  pressure. 
Position  is  with  Pennsylvania  utility 
i  recognized  as  a  lender  in  region  and 
industry.  It  offers  excellent  benefits 
I  and  opitortunity  for  further  growth. 

:  Relocation  expenses  paid. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
availability  and  draft  status  data  to 
Box  1534.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TWA  seeks  public  relations  represen¬ 
tative  :  long-term  career.  Minimum  re- 
iiuirements;  B.\  BS  and  journalism 
I  or  PR  exiterience.  State  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Reply  directly  to  William  Siss. 
425  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022. 


ALL-AROUND  E'LOORMAN  ;  makeup,  j 
ad  comitosition :  staying  hot  metal:  non¬ 
union.  E'ino  climate,  schools,  junior 
Cftllege.  The  Dispatch.  Box  H,  Douglas, 
.\riz. .  85697. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  E'OR 
COMPOSING  ROOM  E'OREMAN 
Unexpecte<l  managerial  illness  creates 
career  opiiortunity  for  experience*!  com- 
IH)sing  working  foreman.  Area  4  non¬ 
union  offset  newspaper,  commercial 
plant  with  8  c*)mposing  persons — all 
capable,  but  nee*l  direction  in  expand¬ 
ing  oiieration.  Outstanding  equipment, 
working  conditions:  pay  good  with 
fringe  benefits  profit-sharing.  Take 
charge  and  prosiier!  Send  background, 
exiierience  to  Box  1524,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishi'r. 


RELATIONS: 


Bachelof's  degiee  plus  four  yeais  experience  directing  a  public 
relations  program  or  public  information  program  or  in  a  responsible 
editorial  capacity  for  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  WRITE:  New  York 
State  Department  of  Civil  Service,  R-G34A,  Albany,  N.Y.  12226. 
_ Resumes  Unnecessary _ 
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Personnel  Availeble 

IN  All  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AIMED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


Editorial 


MANAGER  -  INVESTOR  !  Competent  : 
proven  newspaper  mnnatter.  capable  of  ^ 
handlintr  any  or  all  departments.  Par-  ' 
ticularly  well  grounded  in  adminis-  j 
tration.  advertisin)?,  circulation,  labor  I 
and  production.  Record  of  success  in  I 
cnhancintr  proiierty  values,  net  reve¬ 
nues.  Will  invest  substantially  to  show  , 
irnnil  faith  and  interest.  Rox  I46.i,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  ' 

AMBITIOUS  ACCOUNTANT,  business  ! 
manager,  assistant  to  publisher  of  small  : 
daily,  desires  chanire  and  challenRe.  i 
Cost-conscious.  Resume  on  request.  Box  ' 
1517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THIS  GENERAL  MANAGER 
In  $20M  range  pushed  weekly 
Into  million  dollar  plus  category 
In  less  than  6  months.  He  can 
do  It  for  you!  Box  1569,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  ' 

GENERAL  MANAGER/ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Veteran  bijr-weekly  chief  executive.  43 
—  now  makintr  top  money— seeks  iierma-  j 
nent  chanpe.  Stronir  in  cost  control.  : 
ortwnir.ation,  budyretinir.  but  exception¬ 
ally  well  baser!  in  display  advertising.  ' 
Intimate  knowledtre  of  bot  or  cold  type.  | 
5tolid  family  man.  siaitless  reputation.  | 
Write  B<ix  1561,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Artists— Cartoonists 

POLITICAL  CARTOaNIST-Caricatur-  , 
ist.  26.  ex|>erience<l.  Intellectual,  com- 
pelliny:  ideas.  Liberal  or  m'ddle-of-road  I 
papers  only.  Ken  Weiss.  2.509  Jennings 
Court.  Silver  Sprinyt,  Md.,  20902. 


Circulation 

17  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  all 
phases  at  circulation  and  promotion.  | 
Excellent  references  on  reriuest.  Will  ' 
relocate.  Box  1537,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

YOUNG.  hard-workiniT.  self-motivated  ! 
industrial  salesman  seeks  position  in  ; 
circulation  field.  Will  relocate  any-  ‘ 
where.  Box  1.539.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

SHIRT-SLEEVE  CM,  10  years'  man¬ 
agement  experience  all  phases.  Box 
1443.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  3.5-YEAR-OLn  ad  salesman 
ready  for  full  responsibilities  of  man- 
atrement:  14  years'  exiierience  in  clas- 
sifieil.  disiday  and  national  advertisinfr. 
Desire  Connecticut  location.  Write  Box 
1.579.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising  \ 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  ' 

FOR  A  MAN  OF  ACTION  .  .  .  per-  j 
sonally  sold  $200,000  annually;  createil 
and  directed  tens  of  thousands  in  ad-  ' 
ditional  new  business  uRainst  fierce 
competition.  Skilled  in  mixiern  sales 
and  management  methods.  Ideal  for 
your  medium  dailv  or  lame  suburban 
Rroup.  Box  1.549.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR,  with  strong  back- 
jtround  in  politics.  Proficient  in  all 
aspects  of  writing,  editinyr,  layout,  staff 
supervision :  15  years’  experience  on  1 
papers  10.000  to  100.000:  two  years  in 
current  position.  Rox  1483  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PEOPLE  ARE  MY  BEAT— the  inter¬ 
view.  profile,  offbeat.  Imayrinative  re- 
portinyr.  bripht  writinu  that  builds 
readersh'n.  General  assiyrnment  or  desk 
spot  with  writinyr  assiRnments.  Must 
be  iiermanent  on  lively.  interestinR  pa¬ 
per.  Box  1521.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


LONELY  NEWSHEN  seeks  briRht. 
well-heeled.  Zone  9.  p.m.  daily  or 
weekly,  with  yen  for  skillful  reporter-  ! 
photORrapher-editor.  Box  1441.  Editor  ! 
&  Publisher.  I 


HELP!!!  I’M  STAGNATING 
J-grad,  family  man.  39.  craves  chal¬ 
lenge,  responsibility  on  West  Coast 
p.m.  (size  unimportant)  or  foreign 
bureau.  Total  newsroom  experience  of¬ 
fered.  Box  1506,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  i 

EDITOR :  Experienceil  re|M>rter.  pho-  ! 
tographer,  copy  eilitor,  lively  page 
make-up.  Mature.  Neat  apiiearance.  | 
Ted,  Box  87,  Seeley,  Calif.,  92273.  ' 

REPORTER.  30.  returned  from  self- 
supiiorteil  sabbatical  in  Eurn|ie,  seeks 
work  Eastern  U..S.  or  Europe.  Six 
years’  exiierience  includes  university 
city  daily  and  large  metroimlitan  paper. 
Box  1351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL  WEEK  or  only  on  a  Sunday,  this 
imaginative  executive  would  join  your 
team  ns  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  ! 

Ex|ierienceil  Ixith  daily  and  Sunday  j 
fields,  thrives  on  challenge.  Fine  record,  I 
master’s  degree,  39.  $15,000.  Box  1581,  ' 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  I 

I’M  STIFLED  IN  CURRENT  JOB  on  ! 
state's  largest  daily.  Let  me  show  you  , 
how  five  years  as  a  reiMirter-photogra- 
pher.  rewrite  man,  with  some  editing, 
can  make  me  a  valuable  addition  to  | 
your  daily  in  Chart  Area  1-2  as  state  I 
eilitor,  city  editor  or  letter:  also  in-  j 
terested  in  college-school  public  in¬ 
formation.  J-grad.  Write  Box  1501,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CURE'-ALL  ' 

Dynamic.  34-year-old  news  eilitor  for  j 
40,00u-daily  infallible  news  judgment,  I 
master  of  exciting  news  display-pack¬ 
aging.  proven  administrator.  Only  thing 
missing;  Self-confidence.  Greater  chal- 
lenge-priMlucing  news  executive  spot 
would  help  me  find  it.  Box  1583,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  Top  aide  to  U.S.  .Sen¬ 
ator  two  years:  previously  political 
writer,  columnist  on  prestigious  Wash¬ 
ington  daily  eight  years;  seeks  new  and 
res|xmsible  Washington  challenge  after 
elections ;  prefer  return  to  solid  news 
iqierntion:  bureau,  magazine,  radio,  tv,  > 
reixuting,  writing:  will  consider  gov¬ 
ernment.  academic,  public  relations:  33, 
niarrieil.  Ivy,  journalism  masters.  Box  ! 
15.56,  Eilitor  &  Pulilisher. 


EDITOR  I 

Experienceil  all  desks,  heats.  Kim.  slot,  i 
wire,  ta|ie.  Mature.  Top  writer,  pho¬ 
tographer.  Prize  make-up.  Careful  copy  1 
editor.  Box  87.  Seeley.  Cal  fornia  ■ 
92273. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  30.  BA.  8  years’ 
exiierience,  past  3  as  executive,  si-eks 
eilitorship  of  daily.  Top  references. 
Marrieil.  children.  Box  1.559,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR  of  50.000  p.m. 
suburlian  daily  in  N.Y.C.  area  seeks 
reporting  or  eiliting  position  on  iwper 
or  broadcast  station  in  N.Y.C.  area,  or 
challenging  PR  position  in  same  area. 
Box  1.557,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  OR  CITY  DESK  slot  iqienT 
My  experience  seven  years  ns  rei'o-'ier. 
copy  editor,  city  eilitor  with  25.000 
I  daily — is  broadeneil  by  three  years  in 
photography  and  publishing  overseas, 
and  by  extensive  travel  in  West  and 
East  Euroiie,  Russia.  Middle  East  and 
Asia.  Prefer  West  Coast  but  opisirtunity 
on  forthright,  lively  newspaiier  more 
important  than  location.  Box  1573, 
j  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

*  ALL-AROUND  NEW.SMAN ;  former 
wire-»<‘rvice.  new«pai>er,  broadcaatinff. 

1  Top  writer:  varies!  background.  Age  31. 
j  Box  1571,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNd  WOMAN  reporter-pho¬ 

tographer  movinK  to  Newport,  R.  I. 
area  Three  vears  of  experience  with 
two  dailies.  Write  Box  1563,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Free  Lance 


SPORTS  W’RITER  with  wide  back¬ 
ground  in  international  coverage  seeks 
Olympics  assignments.  Oct.  7-27.  Box 
1437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNICATOR— SOUTH  FLORIDA 
Wants  assignments  in  all  media. 
Siiecializeil  in  Real  Estate,  Land  De¬ 
velopment.  Mortgaging,  Feileral  Gov¬ 
ernment  Property  Management, 
Plastics,  Boating,  Navigation.  Ex¬ 
newspaperman,  college.  P.O.  Box  151, 
Miami,  Florida  33145. 


Operators— Machinists 

'ITS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular: 
fast/accurate;  18  years  in  newspaper- 
trade  plant  field.  Male,  37,  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ITS  OPERATOR  desires  day  situation; 
19  years’  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male.  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Pressman— Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  Goss 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  85,  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46058. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
l>osition  of  responsibility.  12  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  Goss  Unitube.  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  5  preferred.  Write 
Box  1436,  tklitor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  on  Goss  Suburban  plates,  strip¬ 
ping  nn<l  some  c.nmera.  Prefer  small 
<laiiy  or  weekly  in  Area  3.  Box  1U79, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING— Latest 
technology.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
progressive  newspaper.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


30  YEIARS’  EXPERIEa4CE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  daily. 
Non-union,  hot-type.  Zone  2  or  Ohio. 
Available  now!  Answer  all  replies.  Box 
1159,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
composing  room,  12  years’  newspaper 
exiierience.  Combination  Doorman  and 
Linotyiie  oiierator  including  TTS  com¬ 
puter  tyiiesetting  oiieration.  Top  offers 
only — Long  Island  preferreil:  consider 
Arens  1  and  2.  Box  1367,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR-WRITER,  early  30’s.  nine 
yeais’  as  shirt-sleeve  supervisor  on  in¬ 
ternal-external  publications  and  in  PR. 
ready  for  significant  challenge.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  dailies,  trade  press,  lo¬ 
cal  government,  corporate  and  mar¬ 
keting  communications.  Presently  as¬ 
sociated  with  top  agency.  Marrieil,  de¬ 
gree.  Box  1546.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  EDITOR  seeks  resiionsible,  challenging 
pr  publication  post;  experience  in  all 
phases.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  COLLEGIATE  OR  CORPORATE  PR. 

Versatile  young  newsman-writer  with 
^  liberal  eilucational  background,  imag- 
I  ination,  varieii  meilia  experience.  Bo.x 
I  1547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

1  Namr - j 

1  Addresk - M 

■  City -  1 

g  State - Zip  Code - I 

P  By - I 

S  Clattification _ J 

j  Copy_ - 1 

1  _  3 


m  □  AMign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  repilea  dally  m 

g  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  i 

g  Mail  to:  | 

g  IDITOB  a  PUILISHIR  •  ISO  TMrd  Avmm  •  New  Terk.  New  Yerk  ISOia  g 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Social  Dynamite 

The  press  is  in  for  some  try¬ 
ing  times  through  this  political 
campaign  and  probably  for  long 
afterwards.  All  segments  of  it, 
print  and  broadcast.  More  and 
more  one  hears  the  comment 
that  “you  can’t  believe  anything 
you  read  in  the  papers,’’  or  the 
television  coverage  as  “incom¬ 
plete’’  or  “slanted.’’ 

We  have  gone  through  this 
phenomenon  in  almost  every 
Presidential  campaign  in  recent 
decades.  Four  years  ago  it  was 
bad  enough  when  the  Republi¬ 
can  delegates  threatened  to 
lynch  assorted  reporters  in  the 
Cow  Palace  at  San  Francisco. 

This  year  it  emanates  from 
the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago  but  even  goes  back  be¬ 
yond  that  and  is  more  vitriolic 
and  sinister  than  at  any  other 
time. 

It  emanates  from  the  “right” 
as  well  as  the  “left.”  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  if  there  is  a  calculated 
and  well-coordinated  plan  to 
discredit  all  information  media. 

Max  Lerner,  Setc  York  Pont 
columnist,  calls  this  assault  on 
the  press  “social  dynamite”: 

“George  Wallace  and  Richard 
Daley  and  the  other  anti-press 
crusaders  are  playing  with 
social  dynamite  as  surely  as  are 
the  hard-core  young  leftists  and 
‘anarchists’  with  whom  they 
think  the  press  is  allied,”  he 
wrote  last  week. 

“The  .social  dynamite  is,  of 
course,  the  spreading  belief  that 
the  wells  of  communication  are 
poisoned.  Strangely  both  the 
far-out  right  and  the  far-out 
left  are  coming  to  l)elieve  this. 
It  was  the  stock-in-trade  of 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell  before 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  lieutenants.  It  was  Huey 
Long’s  battle  cr>’,  and  Father 
Coughlin’s.  George  Wallace  is 
not  so  extreme  a  demagogue  as 
they,  but  he  knows  an  audience 
trick  or  two. 

“Among  Marxists  the  ‘cap¬ 
italistic’  and  ‘bourgeois’  press 
has  always  been  rifiiculed,  and 
the  current  trend  of  thought  on 
the  New  Left  is  that  no  true 
revolution  can  be  achieved  with 
out  de.stroying  the  built-in  i<ieo- 
logical  bias  of  the  press  and 
other  media.  The  Russians  seem 
to  feel  the  same  about  the 
Czech  press,  which  was  helping 
build  a  more  humanist  com¬ 
munism  and  will  do  so  no  long¬ 
er.” 


at  Thirty 


Mr.  Lerner  admits  “there  are 
plenty  of  sins  to  be  assigned 
against  the  press  and  media” 
but  they  are  different  than 
what  is  being  charged  now. 

“There  are  good  people  work¬ 
ing  in  the  press  and  media, 
some  of  the  best  people  I  know 
anywhere,  and  I  would  stack 
their  intelligence,  courage  and 
integrity  against  a  good  many 
mayors  and  governors.  More  is 
demanded  of  them  than  any  peo¬ 
ple  has  ever  demanded  of  its 
communicators,  both  in  skills 
and  perspective. 

“To  make  a  blanket  attack 
on  them  because  they  showed 
Chicago  as  they  saw  it  is  as 
silly  as  to  make  a  blanket  at¬ 
tack  on  police  everj’where,  in 
evei^t’  American  city,  and  in 
many  ways  more  dangerous. 
You  can  suspect  that  those 
whose  task  it  is  to  protect  you 
have  rages  and  sadisms  of  their 
own  which  may  not  be  related 

to  the  needs  of  the  job,  and  you 
can  still  lielieve  basically  in  a 

frame  of  law.  But  if  you  are 
told  that  nothing  you  read  in 
the  press  is  true,  that  all  of  it 
is  distorted  and  manipulated  by 
sinister,  high-domed,  head- 

pointed,  over-educated  big-city 
liberals,  then  the  danger  of  na¬ 
tional  paranoia  becomes  verj’ 
real. 

“For  the  paranoid  projects 
his  own  fears  on  others,  makes 
his  own  conspiratorial  imagin¬ 
ings  into  conspiracies  against 
him,  generalizes  his  mistrust  of 
himself  into  a  mistrust  of  every¬ 
one.  If  you  feel  that  the  wells 
are  poisoned,  and  that  nothing 
you  read  can  l)e  trusted,  then 
there  is  a  vacuum  of  fellow- 
feeling  for  anyone,  and  into 
that  vacuum  some  pretty  silly 
and  destructive  ideas  can  move.” 
*  *  * 

Symptomatic  of  what  Mr. 
Lerner  is  talking  about,  and  of 
which  every  newsman  is  aware, 
is  a  two-page  article  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  S'ewnweek  titled:  “Is  the 
Press  Biased?” 

The  article  never  really  ans¬ 
wers  the  question  but  notes  that 
“newsmen  everywhere  —  both 
TV’  superstars  and  reporters  on 
the  lieat — are  <liscov'ering  an 
enormous  outpouring  of  hostil¬ 
ity.  Significantly  it  ranges 
across  the  entire  political  spec¬ 
trum.”  It  wonders  how  to  cor¬ 
rect  “the  press’  credibility  gap.” 

Also  symptomatic  is  an  ap¬ 


parent  switch  in  attitudes  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  toward  the  press. 

For  years  ACLU  has  been 
on  the  side  of  the  press  in  re¬ 
sisting  any  government  inter¬ 
ference  or  encroachment  on 
what  it  called  the  free  market¬ 
place  of  ideas.  Now  it  has  em¬ 
braced  a  proposal  that  a  “right 
of  access”  to  the  press  should 
be  provided  through  the  courts 
and  legislatures  to  force  the 
press  to  give  space  to  novel  and 
unpopular  ideas.  It  would  also 
involve  the  “right  of  reply”  for 
persons  attacked  in  newspapers. 

These  proposals  were  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Professor  Jerome 
A.  Barron  of  George  VVa.shing- 
ton  University  Law  School  in 
an  article  which  appeared  last 
year  in  the  Harvard  Law  Re¬ 
view. 

E&P  aired  his  views  at  length 
in  the  issues  of  Dec.  16,  1967, 
and  .Jan.  6,  1968. 

Professor  Barron  was  recent- 
Iv  a  guest  speaker  at  an  ACLU 
conference  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
A  workshop  session  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  reported  back  to  the  full 
conference  in  these  words: 

“It  was  established  that 
minority  groups  ami  propo¬ 
nents  of  unpopular  causes  are 
frequently  denied  access  to  the 
press.  Examples  of  such  denials 

included:  a  Southern  paper 
which  refuses  to  print  obitu¬ 
aries  of  Negroes,  refuses  to  ac¬ 
cept  paid  advertisements  oppos¬ 
ing  the  V'iet  Nam  War,  sys¬ 
tematic  omission  of  news  about 
particular  issues,  individuals, 
or  organizations,  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  attacks  on  individuals  or 
organizations  without  affording 
any  opportunity  to  reply.” 

It  is  undeniable  that  there 
are  such  examples.  But  to  assert 
or  hint  that  this  is  a  typical 
picture,  an  accurate  generaliza¬ 
tion,  about  the  press  is  unsup- 
j)ortable. 

The.se  are  all  warning  signs 
that  the  press  is  in  for  some 
hard  times.  It  should  cause  all 
editors  and  reporters  to  lean 


over  backwards  to  exert  that 
extra  modicum  of  effort  to  see 
that  events  are  reported  and 
interpreted  accurately. 

If  the  “right  of  access”  is 
ever  accepted  by  the  courts  it 
will  mean  that  the  courts  can 
tell  our  newspapers  what  to 
print.  It  could  happen  here  in 
the  present  intemperate  climate. 
• 

8  paper  weekly 
giroiip  makes  ehaiiges 

Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Inland  Publishing  Co.  has 
announced  several  changes  in 
management  staff  of  its  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers. 

\Vm.  C.  Leeder,  formerly  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  eight-paper  group,  was 
named  publisher  of  The  Burl¬ 
ington  Pont. 

Brian  Saracini,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
.Mijtninnanfffi  Xewn,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher.  Edward  Belit¬ 
sky  was  named  editor  and  Ron 
Dillon  was  appointed  advertising 
manager. 

Elio  Agostini,  formerly  as- 
.=-ociate  publisher  of  The  liramp- 
ton'Iiromalea  Giiardinn.  was 
named  publisher  of  that  paper. 

Tom  Ryan,  formerly  on  the 
sales  staff  of  The  \'ewtnnrkft 

Era,  was  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  at  In¬ 
land’s  Toronto  office. 

Other  Inland  publishers  are 
Fred  Cederberg  of  The  Ookrillf 
lienver,  Ronald  D.  Lawrence  of 
The  .Ajax/Whitby  Xews  .Adver- 
tiner,  Charles  Nolan  of  The 
Stouffville  Tribune  and  David 
R.  Haskell  of  The  Newmarket 
Era  and  The  Richmond  Hill 
Highlander. 

Inland  Publishing  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram.  Its  eight  suburban  weekly 
newspapers  have  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  100,000.  The 
papers  are  printed  by  offset  at 
a  plant  in  the  satellite  city  of 
Bramalea,  near  Toronto  Inter¬ 
national  Airport. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore’s 
Classified  Advertisers  place 
81%  of  their  classified  ads 
in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Craamar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis,  Boston 
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Howto 
get  fired 
before  you 
get  hired. 


The  kids  giggled,  but  really  it  was  a  pretty  sad 
performance. 

Susan  McReynolds  was  applying  for  a  job  with 
Humble.  She  chewed  gum  in  the  interviewer's  face. 
Then  yawned,  so  the  interviewer  could  see  it 
was  gum. 

She  scratched  her  head  when  asked  for  her  Social 
Security  number.  She  left  blanks  in  the  employment 
application  and  crossed  out  other  parts. 

Susan  didn’t  get  the  job. 

Luckily,  she  already  has  one.  She  works  for 
Humble,  in  the  personnel  department.  Her  yawning, 
scratching,  gum  chomping  performance  was  put  on 
for  the  graduating  seniors  at  Wheatley  High  School 
in  Houston,  Texas. 

Object;  to  show  the  kids  how  to  get  fired  before 


I'riiitetl  III 


you  get  hired,  if  you  ask  for  a  job  in  the  wrong  way. 

Miss  McReynolds  and  Helen  Hillyer,  another 
Humble  employment  counselor  (she  plays  the  part 
of  the  company  interviewer)  have  put  on  their  show 
several  times  in  the  Houston  area.  They  don’t  just 
fun  around  with  the  wrong  way  to  do  things,  either. 
They  show  the  right  way,  including  inside  tips  on 
how  to  land  a  job. 

It  helps  the  kids.  We’re  glad,  because  we’ve 
learned,  as  we  go  about  our  business  of  making 
good  products  and  a  fair  profit,  that  there’s  added 
satisfaction  in  doing  something  more  for  people. 
Humble  is  doing  something  more. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  ^ 

America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


94.5%  of  our  adult  subscribers 
are  renewal  subscribers. 

46.1%  have  been  reading  us 
for  five  years  or  more. 


Along  with  being  loyal  our  readers  are 
upscale  people,  with  a  median  family 
income  of  $13,819.  Well  educated 
people:  74.9%  are  college  graduates; 
35.7%  hold  Masters  or  Doctorate 
degrees.  People  of  leadership:  26.1% 
are  supervisors  of  scientific  and 


technical  personnel.  Clearly  these 
are  people  you’d  like  to  reach,  people 
with  buying  power.  If  you’d  like  to 
know  more  about  them  and  other 
important  subscribers  such  as 
Colleges/Schools,  Businesses, 
Libraries,^  Students  — 


Write  or  phone  for  a  copy  to: 

General  Advertising  department 

Scripps-Howard  I9<^spapers 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  YprJi  10017  ^ 

Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Detroit  •  Los 
Angeles  •  Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco 
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